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T O 

JUVENAL. 

i 

DEC I M U S Junius Juvenal was bom at AquH 
nu¥n, ^? town of the Volfci, a people of Latium : 
benc^yfrom the place of his birth, he was called Aqui- 
tias. // is not certain whether he was the fon, or 
fofter-childy of a rich freed^nan* He had a learned 
education, and, in the time of Claudius Nef^ pleaded 
caufes with great reputation. About his middle age 
be applied himfelf to the ftudy of Poetry ; and, as he 
Jaw a daily increafe of vice and folly , he addicted him- 
felf to writing Satire : but, having faid fomething 
(Sat. vii. L 88 — 92.) which was deemed a refleSion ojh 
Paris the aBor, a minion of Domitian's, he was ba^ 
nifhed into -^gypt, at * eighty years of age, under 
pretence of fending him as captain of a company of 
Joldiers. This was looked upon as a fori of humorous 
punijhment for what he had faid, in making Paris tbf 
hefiower ofpofls in the army. 

However, Domitian dying very foon after, Juvenal 
returned to Rome, and isjaid to have lived there to 

• Quanquam O^logcnarius.— M a rsh a l l, in Vit, Juv. 

Vol. L a the 
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ihe times * of Nerv^ ind lifi^afl. yitdqfty iporne ou$ 
tf/ftb old age^ he expired in a fit of chugBing. 

He was a man of excellent morals^ of an eleg^^t 
tajie and judgment^ n fafi friend to Virtue ^ and an 
irrecencileable enemy to Vice in every Jhafe. 

As a writer i bis ftyle is unrivalled^ in .foiyit of 
tlegance and beauty ^ by any Satiriji that we are ac- 
quainted withy Horace not excepted, ^he plainnefs 
of bis exprejftons are derived from the honefty and in- 
tegrity of his own mind : kis great aim w^^j— " to 
^' boldi as it were^ the mirror up to nature ; to Jhew 
** Virtue her own feature , Scorn her own image, and 
^^ the very age and body of the time bis form and 
" prejfure f ." — He meant not, thertfore, to corrupt 
$be mindy by openly defcribing the lewd practices of 
bis countrymen, but to remove every veil, even of 
language itfelf, which could f of ten the features, or 
bide the full deformity of vice from the obfervation of 
bis readers, and thus to Jlrike the mittd with due ab- 
horrence of what he cenfures. Ml this is done in fo 
mafterly a way, as to render him well worthy Scalh- 
gerV encomium, when hefiyles him — Omnium Saty- 
ricorum facilS Princeps. He was much love4 and 
refpe£led by ^ Martial. QmniiViztifpeaks of him, Infl:. 
Qrat. Lib. X. a^ the chief of Satiriji s, (| Ammianus 

♦ Ibique ad Nervx & Trojani tempora fupervixi(Jc dicitur. 

Marshall^ lb* 

f Hamlet, Ad iii. Scene 2, I See Mart. Lib. vii. 

^pig. 24. 11 Hifl. Lib. icxviii. 

■' Marcellinus 



PREFACE. iii 

MsiTCtHinus /ays, that Jome who did detejl learning, 
did, notwitbjiandingy in their moft profound retired^ 
nejs, diligently employ tbpnf elves in his works. 

The attentive reader of Juvenal mc^ fee^ as in a 
glafs, a true portraiture of the Roman manner^ in his 
time : here he may fee, drawn to the life, a people 
funk in floth, luxury, and debauchery, and exhibiting 
to us the fad condition of human nature, when un-- 
taught by divine truth, and uninfluenced by a divine 
principle. However polite and refined this people was, 
with refpeSl to the cultivation of letters, arts, and 
ff fences, beyond the moft barbarous nations i yet, as to 
the true knowledge of God, they were upon a footing 
with the moft uninformed of their cotemporariesy and 
confequently were, equally with them, funk into aU 
manner of wickednefs and abomination. The defcrip^ 
tion of the Gentiles i)} general, by St. Paul, Rom. u 
19 — 32. is fully verified as to the Romans in part i^ 

cular. 

Juvenal may be looked upon as one of thofe rare me* 
teors, which fbone forth even in the darknefs of Hea-^ 
thenifm. The mind and confcience of this great man 
were, though from * whence he knew not, fofar en- 
lightened, as to perceive the uglinefs of vice, and fo 
influenced with a deftre to reform it, as to make him, 
according to the light he had, a fevere and able re- 
prover, a faithful and diligent witnefs againft the 
vices and follies of the people among which he lived-, 

• Rom. ii. 15. Coinp, If. xlv. 5. §ee Sat. x. 1. 363, and note. 

a 2 aitd^ 



iv PREFACE. 

undi indeed y againftally who, like tbem^ give a totff^ 
to their depraved appetites^ as if there were no other 
liberty to be fought after^ hut the mq/i unnfirained in^ 
diligence of vimus pteafures and gratifications. 

How far Romc-Chriftian, pojfejfed of divine reve- 
latioHjf is better than Heathen Rome without it, is 
not for me to determine : but, I fear, that the perttfaf 
42/" Juvenal "mil fumijh us with too ferious a reafon 
to obfervey that, not only modem Rome, but every 
metropolis in the Chriftian worldy as to the generality 
ef its manners and purfuitSy bears a mofi unhappy re-- 
Jemblance to the objeSls of the following Satires. They 
are, thereforey too applicable to the times in which 
we livey andy in that vieWy if rightly underfioody may 
perhaps be ferviceable to many, who will not com^ 
within the reach of higher infiruilion. 

Bifhop Burnet obferveSy that the ^^ fatirical poets, 
*' Horace, Juvenal, and Perfius, may contribute 
^^ wonderfully to give a man a detefiation ofviccy and 
*^ a contempt of the common methods of mankind i which 
*^ they havefet out infuch true colours y that they muji 
^' give a very generous fenfe to thofe who delight in 
^' reading them often '\ Paft. Care, c. vii. 

This tranjlation was begun /ome years agOy at hours 
ef leifurcy for the Editor's own amujement : when, on 
adding the notes as he went alongy he found it ufeful to 
himfelfy he began to think that it might befo to other Sy 
ifpurfued to the end on the fame plan. The work was 
tarried on, till it increafed to a conftderable bulk. 
The addition of Perfius enlarged it to its prefent fizey 

in 
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in which it appears in print j with a dejign to add its 
affifiante in explaining tbefe difficult authors^ not only 
■ Jo fchool^hys and^ young beginners ^ but to numbers in 
more advanced age, wbo^ by having been thrown 
fffte various fcenes of life, remote from clajjical im^ 
frivemmt, have fo far forgotten, their Latin, as t$ 
fmder tbefe elegant and inftruSfive remains of anii- 
quity almoft inacceffible to their comprehenjion, how^ 
rver defirous they may be to renew their acquaintance 
with them. 

As to the old objeEtiony that tranflations of the 
Claffics tend to make boys idle, this can never happen ^ 
but through the fault of the mafter, in not properly 
watching over the method of their Jiudies. A mafter 
fbouU ne^er fuffer a boy to conftrue his lejfon in the 
Jchool^ but from the Latin by it/elf nor without 
making the boy parfe, and give an account of every 
necejfary word ; this will drive him to his grammar 
and diftionary, near as much as if he had no tranfla^ 
tion at all: but in private y when the boy is preparing his 
lejjhn, a literal tranflation, and explanatory notes, fo 
facilitate the right comprehenftony and underjiandingy of 
the author* s language ymeaning^ and deftly as to imprint 
them with eafe on the learner's mindy to form his tafle^ 
and to enable himy not only to conjirue and explainy but 
to get thofe portions of the authgr by hearty which he is^ 
at certain periods y to repeat in thefchooly and which y 
if judicioujly feleHedy he may find ufefuly as well as 
ornamental to himy all his life. 

^0 this end^ I have conftderedy that there are three 
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furpo/es to be anfwered. Firft^ that the reader JbouH 
know what the author Jays \ this can only he attained 
iy * literal tranjlation : as for poetical verfions^ which 
are Jo often mijcalled tranJlationSy parapbraJeSy and 
the like, they are but ill calculated for this fuitda^ 
mental and necejfary purpoje. 

They remind one of a performer on a muJUal inflru-^ 
menty who Jhews his Jkilly by playing over a piece of 
mujtcy with Jo many variations y as to dijguijcy almojl 
entirely the original Jimple melody y injomuch that the 
hearers depart as ignorant of the merit of the compojery 
as tiny came. 

All tranjlators Jhould transfer to themjelves the di- 
regions which our Shakefpeare gives to aSlorSy at 
Jeafty if they mean to ajfijl theftudenty by helping him 
to the tonJlruSliony that he may underfiand the language 
af the author. — As the a5lor is not " to o^erftep the 
modejly of nature**-— Jo a tranjlatgr is not to o'erfiep 
thejimplicity of his text. '--As an aSfor is ^' not tojpeak 
more than is Jet down for him^'^^o a tranjlator is not to 
exercije his own fancy y and let it looje into phrajes and 
exprejjionsy which are totally foreign from thoje of 
. the author. Hefhould therefore Jacrifice vanity to uje-^ 
- fulnefsy and forego the praije of elegant wvitingy for the 
utility of faithful tranjlation^ 

• I truft that I (hall not be reckoned guilty of inconfiftency, 
if, in fome few paiTages^ I have made ufe of paraphrafe^ which 
I have fo ftudioully avoided through the reft of the work, be- 
^aufe the literal fenie of thefe is better obfcured than explained^ 
efpccially to young minds. 

ne 
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^..f/ The next thing to he confidercdy after knowing what 

/ Ae au^or faj/s^ is how be fays it i this can only be 

Uarnt from the original itfelf to which I refer the 

rfioder J iy printing the Latin ^ line for line^ oppqftte 

to the Englijh^ and, as the lines are numbered, the eyt 

. will readily pafs from the one to the other. The in^ 

formation which has been received from the trm^tion^ 

will readily affift in the grammatical cmfiruRim. ^the 

third particular, without which the reader ^ould 

fall very fhort of underjtanding the author, is, to knof& 

what he means; to explain this is the intention of 

the notes, fbr many of which, I gratefully acknowledge 

myfelf chiefly indebted to various learned commentators^ 

but who, having written in Latin, are almofl out of 

the reach of thofe for whom this work is principally 

^ intended. Here and there, I have JeleSled fome notes 

from Englifh writers: this indeed the fludent might 

m 

. have done for himfelf; but I hope he will not take it 
amifs, that I have-brought fo many different comment a^ 
■ tors into one view, andfaved much trouble to him, at 
theexpence of my own labour. The reft of the notes, and 
thofe no inconftderable number, perhaps the moft, are 
my own, by which, if I have been happy enough to 
fupply any deficiencies of others, IJhall be glad. 

Upon the whole, I am, from long ohfervation, moft 
perfeSly convinced, that the early difguft, which, in 
too many inftances, youth is apt to conceive againft 
clafjical learning (fo that the fchool-time is pajfed in ^ 

ftate 
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fiate of * labour and Jorrovo) arijes meftlyjfr<M the erah- 

■f 

bed and' difficult methods of inftruifion, which are t09 
often impofednpon them i and ihdt, therefor if, all at- 
fempts to reduce the number of the difficulties, whieb^ 
like-fo m^ny thorns^ are laid in their way, and /^ j- ren^ 
der the paths of inftruSlion pleafdnt and eafy, will en- 
couragi^and invite their attention, i^en to theftudy of 
' the m^'^difficult authors, among the fonmqfi of which 
\ we may rank Juvenal and Perfius. • Should the 
* '^refenl publietUHbn -be found to anfwer this end^ 
not only to fchool^boys, but to thofe alfo who would 
-be glad to 'reco*ver /uch a competent knowledge of 
. the Latin tongue, ^s to encourage the renewal of 
their acquaini'anee with the Claffics (whoje writings 
^fo richly contribute to ornament the higher and mori 
polijhed walks in Itfe^ andnjohich none but the ignorant 
and tajlelefs can undervalue) it will afford the Editor 
an additional fatis faction. Still more, if it prove uje-- 
ful to foreigners ; fUch I mean as are acquainted with 
the^ Latin, and wijh to be helped in their Jiudy of the 

♦ ** The boofks that we learn at fchools are generally laid 
^' afide^ with this prejudice^ that they were the labours as well 
'' as the forrows of our childhood and education; but the)^are 
** among the bell of books — the Greek and Roman authors 
*^ hare a fpirit in them, a force both of thought and expreflion, 
'^ that later ages have not been able to imitate/' Bp. Bur* 
KET, Paft. Care, c. vii. 

f Quod enim munus reipublicae afFerre majus, meliufvepof- 
famus^ qaam fi docemas atquc erudimus juventutem ? Ci c. de 
Divin. Lib. ii. 2, 

Englijh 
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EngUJh language, which is now Jo much cultivated in 
maty parts of Europe. 

^e religious reader will obfervey that God, who 
** in times paft Juffered * all the nations (irotvla r» 
^' fO>ii, i. e. all the heathen) to walk in their own 
« ways, neverthelefsy left not himjelf without witnefSy* 
not only by the outward manifejiations of his power and 
goodnefSy in the works of j- creation and providence, 
hut by men al/Oy who, in their fever al generations, have 
Jo far fhewn the work of J the law written in their • 
hearts, as to bear tefiimony againft the unrighteoufnejs 
oj the world in which they lived. Hence, we find the 
great apofile /t/*/^^ Gentiles, A£ts xvii. 28. quoting a 
fajfagefrom his countryman, Aratus ^Cilicia, againfi 
idolatry, or imagining there be gods made with hands* 
We find the fame apofile % reproving the vices of lying 
and gluttony in the Cretans, by a quotation from the 
Cretan poet Epimenides, whom he calls " a prophet 
of their own,^' for they accounted their poets writers 
cf divine oracles. — Let this teach us to diflinguifh be^ 
tween the uje and abuje of clajjical knowledge — when it 
tends to inform the judgment, to refine the man-^ 
ners, and to embellifh the converjation ; when it keeps 
a due Jubordination to that which 'is divine, makes us 
truly thankful for thejuperior light oJ GodV infal-- 
lible word, and teaches us how little can be truly 

• See Whitby on A6ls xiv. 16. 

t Comp. Rom. i. 19, 20, with Ads xiv. 17. 

iSeeRom. ii. 15. §Tit. i. 12, 

Vol, I. b known 
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known* by the wijefi of. meHy without a divine reve^ 
latioHy — then it has its ufe—ftill morey if it awakens 
in us a jealoufyover ourfehesy that we duly improve 
thefuperior light with which we are blejfedy leji the 
very heathen rife in judgment f againft us. If on the 
contrary y it tends to make, us proudy vain^ and con^ 
eeitedy to reft in its attainments as thefummit of wif- 
dom and knowledge ; if it contributes to harden the 
wind againft fuprior information y or fills it with that 
four pedantry which leads to the contempt of others — 
' then I will readily allow y that all our learning is 
biSl ^^ fplendid ignorance and pompous folly J*' 

As to any miftakes or overfightSy which the Editor 
has been guilty of and which are almoft unavoidable in 
fo long and difficult a work as thisy he leaves them to 
the candor and correction of the learned reader y ta 
whom he fball feel himfelf much obliged for any al- 
terations y which may be thought necejfary for the im- 
provement of the work.- 

Such correlliont and additions as occurred to the 
Editor y on a revifal of the whole when the printing 
was finifhedy are colleSled at the end of each volume y 
and placed under the heads of the Jeveral- Satires ti 
which they belong. 

• I Cor. i. 20, 21. + Luke xii. 47, 48. 
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JUNII JUVENALIS 
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Argument. 
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Ju VENAL begins this Satire^ with giving fome humourous rea^ 
' fans for his writing : fuch as hearings fo often^ many ill 
poets rehearfe their worksy and intending to repay them in 
kind. Next he informs uSj why he addiSfs himfelf to fatirey 
rather than to other poetry^ and gi^fer a fummary and ge^ 
neralview of the reigning vices and follies of his time* He 



SEMPER ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Thefe'ide Cckiri ? 
Impune ergo mihi rccitaverit ille togatas, 

Satires'] Or Satyrs— concerning this word — See Cham« 
BERs's pi£^ionary. 

Z/>/d i» Otily.an hearer^'] Juvenal coaiplains .of the irkfbme 
recitals, which the fcribbling poets were continaally making dS 
their vile compofitions, and of which he was an hearer, at th« 
public affemblies where they red them over. It is to be oflb- 
jferved, that, fometimes, the Romans made private recitals, of 
their poetry, among their particular friends. They alfo had 
public recital;s, either in the Temple of ApolIo> or in fpacious 
houfes, which were either hired, or lent, for the parpofe^ by 
fome rich and great man, who was highly honoured for this, and 
who got his clients and dependents together, on the occaiion, ia 
order to increafe the andience, and to t;ncourage the poet by 
their applaufcs. See Sat. vii. I.40 — ^. Peril us Prolog. 1. 7^ 
and note. Hor. Lib. i. Sat.iv. 1. 73—4. 

Repay.'] Reponam, here, is ufed metaphorically ; ij 
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SATIRE I. 

laments the njlraints which the fatyrijls then lay under 
from a fear of punijhment^ and prof ejfes to treat of the deady 
perfonating^ under their names^ certain living vicious cha^ 
YaSlers* His great aim^ in thiSj and in all his other fatires^ 
is to expofe and reprove vice itfelf^ however fan^ified by 
tuftom^ or dignified by the examples of the great. 

SH A L L I always be only a hearer ?— ^ilhall I never repay. 
Who am teizM fo often with the Thefeis of hoarfe 
Codrus ? 
Shall one (Poet) recite his Comedies to me with impunity, 

alludes to the borrowing and repayment of money. When a 
man repaid money which he had borrowed, he was faid to replace 
it— reponere. So our poet, looking upon himfelf as indebted 
to the reciters of their compofitions, for the trouble which they. 
had given him, fpeaks, as if he intended to repay them in kind, 
by writing, and reciting his verfes, as they had done theirs* 
Sat. vii. 1. 40—4. Perfius Prolog. I. 7. Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. 
1. 73—4. 

2. Thefeis,'] A poem, of which Thefeus was the fubjedl. 

■ - Hoarfe Codrus,] A very mean poet : fo poor, that he 
gave rife to the proverli— ** Codro pauper ior." He is here 
fappofed to have made himfelf hoarfe, with frequent and loud 
reading his poem. 

3, Comedies,] Togatas— fo called from the low and common 
people, who were the fabje£ls of them. Thefe wore gowns by 
which they were diftinguiihed from perfons of rank. 

B 2 . The/'e 



4 JUVENALIS SATIRiE. Sat. I. 

Hie Elegos ? impune diem confumpferit ingens 
Telcphus ? aut fummi plena jam margin^ libri c 

Scriptus & in tcrgo necdum finitus Oreftes I 

Nota magis nuUi domus eft fua, quam mifri lucus 
Martis, & i'Eoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcanir Quid agant venti j; quas torqueat umbra? 

There were three difFercnt forts of Comedy, each denomi- 
nated from the drefs of the perfons which they reprefented. 

I. The Togata — which exhibited the actions of the lower 
fort ; and was a fpecies of what we call low comedy. 

II. The Praetextata— fo called from the prsetexta, a white- 
robe ornamented with pisLrple,. ^nd worn by magiflrates and 
nobles^ Hence the comedies, which treated of the aftions of 
foch, were called pcastextatx. Iti our time, we fhould (iy^ 
genteel comedy. 

III. The talliata — from palliui», a fort of upper garment 
worn by the Greeks, and in which tbJL bBoxs were habited,, 
when the manners and a^onsof the Greeks were repsefented^ 
This was alfo a fpecies of the higher fort of comedy.. 

It is moll probable, that, Terence** plays, whick he took 
from Menander, were reckoned among the palliatae, and repre- 
fented in the pallium, or Grecian drefs : more efj)ecially too, at 
the fcene of every play lies at Athens. 

4. Ekgies.] Thefe were little poems on mournful fubjeds^ 
and confiiiCd of hexameter and pentameter verfes alternately. 
We mull defpair of knowing the firil elegiac poet, fince Horace 
fays, — Art. Poet,,!, yy — 8^ 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos. emiferit au6lor, 
Grammatici ccrtant, Sc adhuc fub judice lis eft. 

By whom" invented critics yet contend. 

And of their vain difpuiing find no end* Francis. 

Elegies were at .firft mournful, yet, afterwards, they were 
conipol'ed on chearful fubjeds. Hor. lb. 1. 75, — 6. 

Verfibus impariter jundis querimonia primum> 
Poll etiam inclufa eft Voii fententia compos. 

Unequal meafures- firft were tun'd to flow. 

Sadly exprelfive of the lover's woe : 

Hut now to gayer fubjedls form'd they move. 

In founds of pleafure, and the joys of love. Francis. 

4. BuL^ Telephtts.'\ Some prolix and tedious play, written 
on the fubjedl of Telephus, Kuig of Myfia, who was mortally 

wounded 
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Another his Elegies ? fliall bulky Tclephus wafte ^ day 
With impunity ? or Orpftcs— the margin of the whok book 
already full^ 5 

And written on the back too, nor as yet finiflied ? 

No man's houfc is better known to him, than to me 
The grove of Mars, and the den of Vulcan near 
The .^olian rocks : what the winds can do : what ghofts 

wounded by the fpear of Achilles, but afterwards healed by the 
ruft of the fame fpear. Ovid. TriH. v. 2. 15. 

— — Wafte a day.] In hearing it red over, which took up 
a whole day. 

5. OrOreftes^l Another play on the ftory of Oreftes, the 
foB of Agamemnon and Clytemneftra. He flew his own mo- 
ther, andiEgyllhus, her adulterer, who had murdered his father. 
This too, by the defcription of it in this line, and the next, niuft 
iiave been a very long and tedious performance. It was ufual 
to leave a margin, but this was all filled from top to bottom- 
it was unufual to write on the oiitfide, or bifck, of the parch- 
ment ; but this author had filled the whole outfide, a^ well as 
the infide. 

5. Of the ivbole BookJ] Or— of the whole of the book.— • 
Liber, primarily figniiies the inward bark or rind of a tree ; 
hence a book or work written, at firfl made of barks of trees, 
afterwards of paper and parchment. Summus is derived from 
fupremus, hence fummum-i, the top, the whole, the fum. 

8. The groove of Mars, "l The hi ftory of Romulus and Re- 
mus, whom Ilia, othejwife called Rhea Sylvia, brought forth in 
a grove, facred to Mars at Alba : hence Romulus was called 
Sylvius — alfo, the fon of Mars. This, and the other fubje^Vs 
mentioned, were fo dinned perpetually into his ears, that the 
places defcribed, were as familiar to him as his own houfe. 

8. The den of FulcanJ] The hiftory of the Cyclops and 
Vulcan, the fcene of which was laid in Vulcan's den. See 
Virg. -^n, viii. 1. 416 — 22. 

9. The JEolian rocks.'] On the north of Sicily are feven rocky 
iflands, which were called ^olian, orVulcanian ; one of which 
was called Hiera, or facred, as dedicated to Vulcan. From the 
frequent breaking forth of fire and fulphur out of the earth of 
thefe iflands, particularly in Hiera, Vulcan was fuppofed to 
keep his fhop and forge there. 

Here alfo -^olus was fuppofed to confine, and prcfide over 
the winds. Hence thefe iflands are called JEolian. See Virg. 
Mxi.'x. 1. 55—67. 

9. What the 'winds ca^ do."] This probably alludes to fome 
tedious poetical treatifes, on the nature and operations of the 

B 3 winds. 
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^slcus ; unde alius furtivae devehat aurutn t^ 

Pelliculae : quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos ; 
Frontonis platani, convulfaque marmora clamant 
Semper, & affiduo ruptas leftore columnae. 
Expe£):es eadem a fummo, minimoque poeta. 

Et nos ergo manum ferulae fubduximus : & nos I <J 

Confillum dedimus Syllse, privatus ut altum 
Dormiret. Stulta eft dementia, cum tot ubiquQ 
Vatibus occurras, periturae parcere charta?. 

winds. Or> perhaps^ (o fome play^ or poetn> on the amours 
of Boreas and Onthya, the daughter of Eredheus, king of 
Athens. 

10. ^acus may be tormntingJ] \ZEacas wa^^ one of the fable4 
judges of hell, who with his two aflefTors, ^linos and Rhada-r 
jnanthus> were fuppofed to torture the ghofts into a confeflion of 
their crimes. See Virg. ^n. vi. 1. 566 — 69. , 

— - From lubence another, ^r.] Alluding to the ftory of 
Jafon, who Hole the golden fleece from Colchis. 

11. ]^lonychus.'\ This alludes ^o fome play, or poem, which 
had been written on the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithse. 

The word Monychus is derived from the Greek /xovo?, folusj, 
and 0»t;|, ungula, and is expreffive of an horfe's hoof, which is 
whole and entire, not cleft or divided. 

The Centaurs were fabled to be half men, and half horfes ; 
fo that by Monychus we are to underftand one of the Centaurs, 
of fuch prodigious ftrength, as to make tife of large trees for 
weapons, which he threw, or darted at his enemies. 

12. The flanf trees of FrontoJ] Julius Fronto, a noble and 
learned man, at whofe houfe the poets recited their works, be- 
fore they were red, or performed in public. His houfe was 
planted round vyilh plane trees, for the fake of their Ihade. 

13. The con'vul/ed marbles.'] This may refer to the marble 
ilatucs which were in Frpnio's hall,, aqd were almoft fhaken off 
their pedeflals by the din and noife that were made— or to tlie 
marble with which the walls were built, or inlaid ; or to the 
marble pavement ; all which appeared, as if likely to be fhaken 
out of their places, by the inceffant noife of thefe bawling re- 
citers of their works. 

The columns krohn,"] The marble, pillars too were in 

the fame fituation of danger, from the inceffant noife of thefe 
people. 

The poet means to exprefs the wearifomenefs of the con* 
tinual repetition of the fame things over and over again, and to 
cenfure the manner, as well as the matter, of thefe irkfome re- 
petitions ; 
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^acus may be tormenting : whence another could convey 

the gold 10 

Of the Aolen Fleece : how great wild-afli trees Monychus 

could throw ; 
The plane-trees of Fronto, and the convulsed marbles 

complain 
Always, and the columns broken with the continual reader : 
You may expeft the fame things from the higheft and from 

the leaft poet, 
And I therefore have withdrawn my hand from the ferule ; 

and I 15 

Have given counfel to Sylla, that, a private man,/oundly 
He fhould deep. It is a foolifh clemency, when every 

where fo many 
Poets you may meet, to fpare paper, that will perifli. 

petitions ; which w^e attende4 with fu<;h loyd and vehement 
vociferation > that eyen the trees about Fronto's houfe, as well 
as the marble within it, had reafon to apprehend demolition. 
This hyperbole is hun^oi^rous, and well applied tp the fub- 
je£t. 

14., Toumay expeS the fame things, t^r.] i. e. The famefub- 
jefts, treated by the worlt poets, as by the beft. Here he faty- 
fizes the impudence and prefumption of thefe fcribblers, wh6, 
without genius or abilities, had ventured to write, and expofc 
_^heir verles to the pqblic ear; and this, on fubjefts which had 
been treated by men of a fuperior caft. 

15. Have iMtthdrunMn my hand, ^r.] The ferule was an in- 
ftrument of punifhment;, as at this day, with which fchdol- 
m afters correaed their fcholars, by ft ri king them with it oyer 
the palm of the hand ; the l)oy watcl^cd the ftrokc^ and, if pof- 
fible, withdrew his hand from ^t. 

Juvenal means to fay, that he had been at fchool, to le^rn the 
arts of poetry and oratory, and had made declamations, of one 
pf which the fubjedl was — " Whether Sylla fhould take the 
•* diftatorftiip, or live in eafe and quiet as a private man?'* 
He maintained the latter proportion. 

ThereforeJ] i. e. In order to qualify myfelf as a writer 

l^nd declaimer. His meaning feems to be, that, as all, whe- 
ther good or bad, wrote poems, why fhould t\ot he, who had had 
an education in learning, write as well as they ? 

18. Paper that luillperijh,'] i. c. That will be deftroycd by 

B 4 others. 
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Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo, 

Per quern magnus equos Auruncae flexit alumnus : 2^ 

Si vacat, & placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 

Cum tencr uxorem ducat fpado : Msvia Tufcum 

Figat aprum, & nuda teneat vetiabula mamma: 

Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet unus, 

Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi harba fonabat : 25 

Cum pars Niliacae plebis, cum verna Canopi 

Crifplnus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas, 

Yentilet seftivum digitis fudantibus aurum, 

others, who will write; upon it if I do not ; ^erefore there is xigi 
^eafon why! fhould forbear to make ufe of it. 

19. In the ^very field, 1 A nietaphor> takea from th^ chariot- 
races in the Campus Martins . 

to. The great pupil of Auruncay Jffr.] Lucilius, the iirft and 
moil famous Roman fatyrift, born at Aumnca> an ancient city 
of Latium, in Italy. 

He means-— Perhaps you. will afk, *' how it is that I cai^ 
'* think of taking the fame ground as that great fatyrill Luci- 
'* lius— and why I (hould rather chufe this way of writing, 
** when he fo excelled in it, as to be before all others, notonljr 
** in point of time, but of ability in that kind of writing ?'* 

21. Hearken to my reafonJ] Literally, the verb admitto* 
fignffies to admit: but it is fometimes ufed with Auribus un-^ 
derftood, and then, it denotes attending, or hearkening, to Some- 
thing : this I fuppofe to be the fenfe of it in this place, as it 
follows the fi vacat. 

22. Mie<via.'\ The name of fome woman, who had the im- 
pudence to fight in the Circus with a Tufcan boar.— — 

The Tufcan boars were reckoned the fierceft. 

23. With a naked hreaftj^^ In imitation of an Amazon. 
Under the name of IV^aevia, the poet probably means to reprove 
all the ladies at P.ome, who expofed themfelves in the purfuit of 
mafciiline exercifes, which were fo fhamefully contrar)' to all 
female delicacy. 

z/^. The patricians. '\ The nobles of Rome. They were the 
defcendents of fuch as were created fenators in the time of Ro- 
mulus. Of thefe there were, originally, only one hundred — 
afterwards, more were added to them. ' 

25. Who clippings ^f.] The pcrfon here meant, is fup- 
pofed to be Licinius the freedman and barber of Augullus, or 
perhaps Cinnamus. See Sat. x. 1. 225 — 6. 

" ■■•'■ — Sounded.] Alluding to the found of clipping the beard 

with 



/ 
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But why it iho^ld pkafe me rather to run along this very 

field, 
Through which the great pupil of Aurunca drave his 

horieSy 20 

I ^ill tell you, if you have leifurc, and kindly hearken to 

my reafon. 
When a delicate eunuch can marry a wife : Majvia can ftick 
A Tufcanboar, and hold hunting-fpears widi a naked breaft : 
When one can vie with all the patrician^ in riches, 
Who clipping^ my heard troublefome to me a youth 

founded. 25 

When a part of the commonalty of the Nile, when a flave 

of Canopus, 
Crifpinus, his fhoulder recalling the Tyrian cloaks, 
Qza ventilate the fummer-gold on his fweating fingers^ 

l^ith fciflars. Q^D. who with his fciflars clipped my beard» 
when I was a yoang inan^ and firft came under the barber's 
jiands. 

26. Part of the commonalty of the Nile.] One of the loweft of 
the ^gyptiatis who had come as (laves to Rome. 

' ' CrifpinusJ] He> from a flave> had been made mailer 
0f the horfe to Nero. 

■ Canopus J] A city of -^gypt, addi£led to all manner of 
fffeminacy and debauchery-— famous for a temple of Serapis, a 
god of the Egyptians. This city was built by Menelaiis» in 
Memory of his pilot, Canopus^ ^ho died there^ and was after- 
l^ards canonized. See Sat. xv. U 46. 

27. His fionUer recalling,"] Revocante — The Romans ufed 
to faflen their cipaks round the neck with a loop, but in hot 
weather, perhaps, ufually went with them loofe. As Juve- 
|ial is now ipeaking of the fummer feafon (as appears by the 
'^ext line) he defcribes the fhoulder as recalling, or endeavour- 
ing to hoiSi up, and replace the cloak, which, from not being 
^ftei^ed by a loop to the neck, was often flipping away, and 
Aiding downwards from the (boulders. 

•— ^ Tyrian cloaks."] i, e. Dyed with Tyrian purple, which 
was very expenfive. liy this he marks the extravagance and 
luxury of theife upftarts. 

28. Ventilate the fummer-goU, ^cJ] The Romans were ar- 
rived at fuch an height of luxury, that they had rings for the 
winter, and others for the fummer, which they wore according 

to 
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Nec fafFerre queat majoris pondera gemmse : 

Difficile eft Satiram non fcribere. Nam quis iniquae 39 

Tarn patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teiieat fe ? 

Caufidici nova cum veniat leftica Mathorus 

Plena ipfo : & poft hunc magni delator amici, 

Et cito rapturus de nobilitate comesa 

4 

Quodfupcreft: quem Mafia timet: qucm munere palpat 3^ 
Cams ; & a trepido Thymele fummifia Latino : 
Cum te fummoveant, qui teftanienta merentur 
No£Hbus, in ccElum quos evehit optima fiimmi 
Nu|ic via proceffus, v^tulae vefica ^>e;^t«. 

to the feafon. Ventilo fignifies — to wave any thing to and fro 
in the air. 

Crifpinus is defcribed as wearing a fummcr-ring, and cool- 
ing it> by> perhaps, taking it off, and by waving it to and fr^ 
in the air with his hand — which motion might likewifc contri- 
bute to the flipping back of the cloak. 

^i. So in/enjibk,'] Ferreus — literafly fignifies, any thing 
made of iron, and is therefore ufed here, figuratively, to de« 
note hardnefs or infenfibility. 

32. The ntix) litter, '\ The le£lica was a fort of fedan, with a 
bed or couch in it, wherein the grandees were carried by thecr 
fervants : probably fomething like the palanquins in the Eaft. 
This was a piece of luxury which the rich indulged in. 

Lawyer Matho,'\ He had been an advocate, but had 

amafled a large fortune by turning informer. The emperor 
Domitian gave fo much encouragement to fuch people, that 
many made their fortunes by fecret informations 1 infomuch 
that nobody was fafe, however innocent ; even pne informer 
was afraid of another. See below, 1. 35^-T^, and notes. 

33. Full of himfelf.l Now grown bulky and fat — By this 
expreifion, the poet may hint at the felf- importance of this up- 
Hart fellow. 

-— The fecret accufer of a great friend, \ This was probably 
Marcus Regulus (mentioned by Pliny in his Epiftles) a moft 
infamous informer, who occafioned, by his fecret informa- 
tions, the deaths of many of the nobility in the time of Do* 
mitian. 

Some think, that the great friend here mentioned, was fome 
great man, an intimate of Domitian's ; for this emperor fpared 
not even his greateft and moft intimate friends, on receiving 
i€cret informations againil them. 

But, 
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Nor can he bear the weight of a larger gem ; 

It is difficult not to write fatire. For who can fo endure 3CI 

The wicked city — who is fo infenfible, as to contain himfelf ? 

When the new litter of lawyer Matho comes 

J^ull of himfelf: and after him the fecret accufer of a great 

friend. 
And who is foon about to feize from the devoured nobility 
What remains : whom Mafla fears : whom with a gift 35 
Carus fooths, and Thymele fent privately from trembling 

Latinus. 
When they can remove you, who earn laft wills 
By night, and whom the luft of fome rich old woman • 
(The beft way of the higheft fuccefs now-a-days) lifts up 

into heaven. 



Butj by the poet's manner of expreffion, it fhould rather feem^ 
that, the perfon meant, was fome great man, who had been a 
friend to Matho, and whom Matho had bafely betrayed. 

34. From the denjoured nobility, '\ i. e. Deftroyed through fe* 
cret accufations, or pillaged by informers for hufh-money. 

55. Whom Majfa fears.] Babius Maffa, an eminent in- 
former ; but fo much more eminent was M. Regulus, above 
mentioned, in this way, that he was dreaded even by MaiTa, 
left he fhould inform againft him. 

36. Carus foothsA This was another of the fame infamo{|3 
profelHon, >vho bribed Regulus, to avoid fome fecret acCuia* 
tion. 

... ' I'hym^h,'] The wife of Latinus the famous mimic ; 
(he was fent privately by her h«(band and prollituted to Regu- 
lus, in order to avoid fome information which Latinus dreaded^ 
and trembled under the apprehenilon of. 

37. Can remote you,] i.e. Set you afide, fupplant you io 
the good graces of Teftators. 

' Who earn laft luills, ^c] Who procure wills to br 
made in their favour. — The poet here fatirizes the lewd and 
indecent pradlices of certain rich old women at Rome, who kept 
men for their criminal pleafures, and then, at their death, left 
them theirheirs, in preference to all others. 

39. The beft tvay, is^c] By this the poet means to expofis 
^nd condenin tbefe monflrous indecencies. 

Into heaven,] i. e. Into the higheft ftate of aiffluence. 

40. Proculeius 
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Unciolam Proculeius habet, fed Gillo deuncem : 40 

Partes quifque fuas, ad menfuram inguinis haeres ; 
Accipiat fane merCedem fanguinis, & fic 
Palleat, ut nudis preffit qui calcibus anguem, 
Aut Lugdunenfem rhetor di6hirus ad aram. 

Quid referam ? quanta ficcum jecur ardeat Ira, 45 

Cum populum gregibus comitum premat hie fpoliator 
Pupilli proftantis ? & hie damnatus inani 
Judicio (quid enim falvis infamia nummis ?) 
Exul ab oftava Marius bibit, & fruitur Dis 
Iratis.: at tu vi£b:ix provincia ploras ! 50 

40. ProcuIeius'^Gillo,'] Two noted paramours of thefe old 
ladies. 

— Afmallpittanc€''^a large jbare J\ Unciola, literally fig- 
nifies, a little ounce, one part in twelve.— Deunx — a pound 
lacking an ounce — eleven ounces— eleven parts of any otlier 
thing divided into twelve, 

42. Of his hhodS^ i. e. Of the ruin of his health and confti- 
tution, by thefe abominable practices. 

j^l. Prejfeda/nake.'] By treading on it. See Virg. -^n. ii. 

1. 379-r.^o. 

44.. The altar of Lyons, "] The emperor Caligula inflitntcd, 
at this place, games, wherein orators and rhetoricians were to 
contend for a prize. Thofe, whofe performances were not ap- 
proved, were to wipe them out with a fpunge, or to lick them 
out with their tongue : or elfe to be punilhed with ferules, or 
thrown into the fea. 

45. What Jhall I f&y P] Q^D.— How fhall I find words to 
cxprefs'the indignation which I feel ? 

■ My dry Unjer btirnsJ\ fhe antientsconfidered the liver, 
as the feat of the irafcible and concupifcible afFedions. ' So 
Hor. Lib. i. Od. xiii. 1. 4. fays. 

DiiHcili jj^ilc lumet jecur— to exprefs his refentment and jea- 
loufy, at hearing his miftrefb commend a rival. 
' Again, Lib. 4. Od.i. 1. 1 2. Si torrere jecur qussris idoneum— 
by which he means— kindling the paffion oi love within the 
breaft. 

Our poet here means to exprefs the workings of anger and 
refentment within him, at feeing fo many examples of vice and 
^lly around him, and, particularly, in thofe inflances which he 
is now going to mention* 

46. Affoikr cfbh pupil, Wr,] The tutelage of young men, 
Vtho had loft their parent*;, was committed to guardians, who 

werp 

t 
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Proculeius has a fmall pittance, Gillo has a large (hare : 40 
Etery one takes his portion, as heir, according to the fa- 
vour he procures : 
Well let him receive the reward of his blood, and become as 
ftJe, as one who hath prefled with his naked heels a fnake, 
Or as a rhetorician, who is about to declaim at the altar of 

Lyons. 
What Ihall I fay ? — With how great anger my dry liver 
bums, 45 

When here a fpoiler, of his pupil ^xpofed to hire, prefles on 

the people 
With flocks of companions ? and here, condemned by x 

frivolous 
Judgment (for what is infamy when money is fafe) 
The exile Marius drinks from the eighth hour, and enjoys the 
Angry gods ? but thou, vanquifliing province, lamenteft ! 50 

were to take care of their eflates and education. Here one i& 
reprcfented, as fpoliator — a fpoiler— i. e. a plunderer or pil- 
lager of his ward as to his affairs, and then making money of 
his perfon, by hiring him out, for the vileft purpofes. Hence> 
he fays — Proftantis pupilli. 

■ Preffes on the feoflc] Grown rich by the fpoils of his 
ward, he is fuppofed to be carried, in a litter, along the ftreets, 
with fuch a crowd of attendants, as to incommode other paf- 
fengers. 

49. 7i^ exile Man'us.y Marius Prifcus, proconful of Africa, 
who, for pillaging the province of vafl fums of money, was 
condemned to be banifhed. 

47 — 8. By a. fri^jslous judgment .'\ Inani judicio — becaufe, 
though inflided on Marius, it was of no fervice to the injured 
province; for, inllcad of refloring to it the treafures, of which 
Jt had been plundered, part of thefe, to avaft amount, were put 
into the public treafury. As for Marius himfelf, he lived in as 
;much feftivity as if nothing had happened, as the next two 
vcrfes inform us. 

49. From the eighth hour,] Began his caroufals from two 
o'clock in the afternoon, which was reckoned an inftance of dif- 
folotenefs and luxury, it being an hour fooner than it was cuf- 
tomary to fit down to meals. See note on Sat. xi. 1. 204, and 
©n Perfius, Sat.iii. I.4. 
■ 49—50. He tvjoys the angry gods ,] Though Marius had in- 
curred 
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Haec ego non credam Venufind (iigrta liicerna ? 

Hsec ego non agitem ? fed quid magis Heracleas, 

Aut Diomedeas, aut mugitum labyrinthi, 

Et mare percuflum puero, fabrumque volantem ? 

Cum leno accipiat moechi bona, fi capiendi 55 

Jus nullum uxori, doftus fpeftare lacunar, 

Do£his & ad calicem vigilant! ftertere nafo : 

curred the anger of the gods by his crimes, yet, regardlefs of' 
this, he enjoyed himfelf in a ftate of the higheft jollity and 
feftivity. 

■■ Fanqurjhing province, ^r.] Vidlrix — ^was ufcd as a 
forenfic term, to denote one who had got the better in a law- 
fuit. The province of Africa ^lad fued Marius, and had car- 
ried the caufe againft him, but had ftill reafon to deplore her 
loflcs : for though Marius was fentenced to pay an immenfe 
fine, which came out of what he had pillaged, yet this was put 
into the public treafury, and no part of it given to the Afri- 
cans ; and, beiides this, Marius had referved fufhcient to main- 
tain himfelf in a luxurious manner. See above note on 
I. 47—8. 

5 1 . Worthy the Venuji/iian lamp ?^ i. e. The pen of Horace 
himfelf ?— This charming writer was born at Venufium, a 
city of Apulia. When the poets wrote by night they made 
ufe of a lamp* 

52. Shall I not agitate, ^c,^ Agitem— implies purfuing, 
as hunters do wild beafts — hunting — chafing. — So inveighing, 
againft by Satire, driving fuch vices as he mentions out of their 
lurking places, and hunting them down, as it were, in order to 
deftroy them. 

— ~ But ivhy rather HeracieansS] Juvenal here anticipates 
the fuppofed objedlions of fome, who might, perhaps, advife 
him to employ his talents on fome fabulous, and more poetical 
fubjcfts — Such as the labours of Hercules, &c. — *' Why fhould 
•* I prefer thefe (as if he had faid) when fo many fubjedlg 
*^ in real life occur, to exercife my pen in a more ufeful 
** way ?'* 

53. Or Diomedeam,'] i.e. Verfes on the exploits of Dio- 
mede, a king of Thrace, who fed his, horfes with man's flefh. 
Hercules flew him, and threw him to be devoured by his ow» 
horfes. 

— The IciAjifig of the lahynnth.'\ The ftory of the Mino- 
taur, the moniler kept in the labyrinth of Crete, who was half 
a bull, and flain by The feus. See Ai nsw. Minotaurus. 

54. The fea ftricken by u boy J] The flory of Icarus, who fly- 

ing 
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Siiall I not believe thdfe things worthy the Venulinian lamp? 
Shall I not agitate thefe (fubjeas ?)— but why rather Hc- 

racleans, 
Or Diomedeans, or the lowing of the labyrinth, 
And the fea ftricken by a boy, and the flying artificer ? 
When the bawd can take the goods of the adulterer (if of 

taking 55 

There is no right to the wife) taught to look upon the ceiling, 
Taught alfo at a cup to fnore with a vigilant nofc. 

ing too near the fan, melted the wax by which his wings were 
faftened together, and fell into the fea ; from him called lea* 
rian. See Hor, Lib. 4. Od. ii. 1. 2 — 4, 

— — The flying artificer,] Daedalus — who invented and 
made wings for himfelf and his fon Icarus, with which they fled 
-horn Crete. See Ainsw. Daedalus. 

55. T6e BaivJ,] The haiband — who turns bawd by profti- 
tatmg his wife for gain, and thus receives the goods of the adul- 
terer, as the price of her jchaftity. 

56. There is no right to the <w:f€J\ Domitian made a law ta 
forbid the ufe of litters. (fee note, 1. 32.) to adulterous wives, 
ind to deprive them of taking legacies or inhferitances by wilL 
This was evaded, by making their hufbands paiiders to their 
lewdnefs, and fo caufing the legacies to be given to them. 

' Taught to look upon the ceiling,'] As inobrervant of his 
wfe's infamy then tranfafting before him — this he was well 
fldlledin. See Hor. Lib. 3. Odevi. 1. 25 — 32. 

57. jft a cup J ^"c] Another device was, to fet a large cup 
on the table, which the hufband was to be fuppofcd to have emp- 
i:ied of the liquor which it had contained, and to be nodding 
over it, as if in a druken fleep. 

To fnore vsith i;igila7it nofe,'\ Snoring is an evidence 
that a man is fail aflecp, therefore, the hufband knew well how 
to exhibit this proof, by fnoring aloud, which is a peculiar fymp- 
tom of a drunken fleep. The pc^ ufes the epithet Vigilanti, 
lierc, very humouroufly, to denote, that though the man feemed 
to be faftafleep by his fnoring, yet his nofe Teemed to be awake 
\y the iioife it made. So P l a u t . in Miiite. 

An dormit Sceledrus intus ? Non nafo quidem. 
Nam eo magno magnum clamac. 

Is Sceledrus afleep within ? 

Why, truly, not with hi» nofe ; for with that large inflfu- 
in«nt he makes noife enough. 

Our 
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Cum fas cfle putet curam fperare cohortis, 

Qui bona donavit praefepibu*, & caret omnl 

Majorum cenfu, duiri peryolat axe citato • ^o 

Flaminiaai : puer Automedon nam lora tenebat^ 

Ipfe lacernatsfe cum fe jadlaret amicaci 

Nonne libet medio ceras implere capaces 
Quadrivio— cum jam fcxta cervice feratur 

Our Farquhar^ in the defcription which he makes Mrs. Sul- 
len give of her drunken hufband^ veprefdnts her as mentioning 
a like particnlar— 

" My whole night's comfort is the tuneable ferenadc of that 
** wakeful nightingale— -his nofe.'* 

58. ^ cohort. '\ A company of foot in a regiment, or legion^ 
which confiiled of ten cohorts. 

59. Has giiJen his eft ate* u ftahles,'] i.e. Has fquandered 
;away all his patrimony in breeding and keeping horfes. 
Prasfepe, fometimes means-^a cell, Hews, or brothel. Perhaps^ 
this may be the fenfc here, and the poet may meaui that, this 
ipendthrift had lavifhed his fortune on the AewjT, in lewdne& 
and debauchery. 

59 — 60. Lacks all the income, ^c] Has (pent the fartiily eftate. 

60. fi^'hile he flies y ^r.] The perfon, here meant, is far 
from certain. Commentators differ much in their conjedtire on 
the fubje(^. Britannicus gives the matter Up. «* This paf- 
** f^g^ (^^ys he) is one of thofe, concerning which we are yet 
«* tofeek." 

But whether Cornelius Fufcus, be meant, who when a boy was 
charioteer to Nero, as Automedon was to Achilles, and who, 
after walling his fubftance in riotous living, was made com- 
mander of a regiment— Or Tigillinus, an infamous favourite of 
Nero's, be here dcfigned, whofe character is fuppofed to hav« 
anfwered to the defcription here given, is not Certain— one or 
other feems to be meant.— The poet is mentioning various fub- 
l^^^y as highly proper for fatyr ; and, among others, fome fa- 
vourite at court, who, after (pending all his paternal eftate in 
riot, extravagance, and debauchery, was made a commander in 
the army, and exhibited his chariot, driving full fpeed over the 
Flarhinian way, which led to the emperor*s villa ; and all this, 
becaufe, when a boy, he had been Nero's charioteer,- or, as the 
poet humouroufly calls him, his Automedon, and ufed to driv* 
.out Nero and his minion Sporus, whom Nero caftratcd, to make 
him, as much as he could, refemble a womany and whom \i^ ^ 
ufed as a miilrefs, and afterwards took as a wifc^ arrd appeared 
publicly in his chariot with him, openly carefling, and making 
love, as he pa^ed along. 

The 
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When he can think it right to hope for the charge of a 

cohort, 
Who hath given his eftate to ftables, and lacks all 
The income of his anceflors, while he flies, with fwift axle, 

over 60 

The Flaminian way : for the boy Automedon was holding 

the reins. 
When he boafted himfelf to his cloaked miftrefs. 
Doth it not like one to fill capacious waxen tablets in the 

middle of a 
Crofs-way — ^when now can be carried on a fixth neck 

The poet humourouny {peaks of Sporus, in the feminine gen- 
der. — As the lacema was principally a man's garment, by la- 
cernatae amies, the poet may be underflood, as if he had called 
Sporus, Nero's male-midrefs — being habited like a man> and 
carefled as a woman. 

The above appears to me a probable explanation of this ob» 
fcure and difficult pafTage. Holiday gives it a different turn, 
as may be feen by his annotation on tliis place. I do not pre- 
fume to be poAtive, but will fay with firitannicus — " Sed 

quam in ambiguo fit, de quo poeta potifUmum intelligat, 

onufquifque, fi neutrum horum probabile vifum fuerit, quod 

ad loci explanationem faciat, excogitet.'' 

61. The Flaminian ijoayj] A road made by Caius Flami- 
nitts, colleague of Lepidus, from Rome to Ariminum. 

62. When he boafied himfelf ."] Jadlare fe alicui — fignifies to 
recommend, to infinuate one's felf into the favour, or good 
graces of another — as when a man is courting his miftrefs. By 
ipfe, according to the above interpretation of this paflfage, wc 
muft onderftand the emperor Nero. 

63. Capacious luaxen tablets, '\ Thefe are here called ceras, 
fometimes they are called ceratse tabella? — becaufe they were 
thin pieces of wood, covered over with wax, on which the an- 
cients wrote with the point of a fharp inftrumcnt, called Stylus 
(fee HoR. Lib. i. Sat. x. 1. 72.) : it had a blunt end to rub out 
with. They made up pocket-books with thefe. 

64. Crofs-mjay,^ Juvenal means, that a man might pleafe 
himfelf, by filHng a large book with the objeds of fatire which 
he meets in paffing along the flreet. Quadri^ium properly 
means a place where four ways meet, and where there are 
ofually moil people paffing*— a proper dand for obfervation. 

On a fixth neck, 1 i.e. Ib a litter carried by fix 

C ilaves.« 
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(Hinc atque inde patens, ac nuda pene cathedra, 65 

Et multum referens de Maecenate fupino) 

Signator falfo, qui fe lautum, atque beatum 

Exiguis tabulis, & gemma fecerat uda ? 

Occurrit matrona potens, quae molle Calenum 

Porreftura viro mifcet fitiente rubetam, 70 

Inftituitque rudes melior Locufta propinqua?. 

Per famam, & populum nigros efFerre maritos. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, & carcere dignum, 

Si vis efle aliquis : Probitas laudatur, et alget. 

flaves, who bare the poles on the (houlder, and leaning again ft 
the fide of the neck. 

65. Expofed, ^r.] Carried openly ta and fro, here and 
there, through the public ftreets, having no (hame for what he 
Had done to enrich himfelf. 

(^(>. The fupine M/tcenas,'] By this it appears, that Maecenas 
was given to lazinefs and effeminacy. See Sat. xii. 1. 39. 

Horace calls him Malthinus — from Ma>.drcxtf , which denotes 
fofrnefs and effeminacy. See Hor. Lib. i. Sat. ii. 1. 25. 

Sj. A fignety ^f.] Signator fignifies a fealer or iigner of 
contra6ls or wills. Here it means a fpecies of cheat, who im- 
pofed falfe wills and teflaments on the heirs of the deceafed, 
iuppofed to be made in their own favour, or in favour of others 
with whom they fhared the fpoil. See Sat. x. 1. 336, and note. 
Some fuppofe this to be particularly meant of Tigellinus, a 
favourite of N^ro^s, who poifoned three uncles, and, by forg- 
ing their wills, made himfelf heir to all they had. 

68. By fmall tahks,'\ Short teftaments, contained in a few 
words. Comp. note on 1. 63. 

■ A ijuet gem.'] i, e. A feal, which was cut on fomc pre- 

cious ftone, worn in a ring on the finger, and occafxonally made 
ufe of to feal deeds or wills — this they wetted, to prevent the 
wax flicking to it. This was formerly known among our forc- 
fethers, by the name of a feal-ring. 

69. A potent matron occurs,"] Another fubjeft of fa tire the 
poet here adverts to, namely — women who poifoii their hnf- 
bands, and this with impunity. The particular perfon, here 
alluded to, under the defcription of matrona polens, was, pro- 
bably, Agrippina, the wife of Claudius, who poifoned her huf- 
band, that (he might make her fon Nero emperor. 

— — Occurs.] Meets you in the public fh-ect, and thus oc- 
curs to the obfervation of the fatiriil. Comp. 1. 63— *4. 

69. Calemftn 
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(Here and there expofed, and in almoft a naked chair, 65 
And much refembling the fupine Maecenas) 
A figner to what is falfe; who himfelf fplcndid and happy 
Has made, with fmall tables, and with a wet gem ? 
A potent matron occurs, who foft Calenian wine 
About to reach forth, her hu(band thirfting, mixes a toad, 70 
And, a better Locufta, inftimSs her rude neighbours. 
Through fame and the people, to bring forth their black 

hufbands. 
Dare fomething worthy the narrow Gyarae, or a prifon, 
If you would be fomebody. Probity is praised and 

STARVES WITH COLD. 



69. Calenian twine.] Calenum was a city in the kingdom 
of Naples^ famous for a foft kind of wine. 

70. jiifouf to reach fcrth.'^ Porredtura — the hufband is fup* 
pofed to be fo thirfty> as not to examine the contents of the 
draught; of this fixe avails herfelf« by reaching to him fome 
Calenian wine> with poifon in it whidv was extracted from ft 
toad. 

yi. Ji hater Locufia.] This Locufta was a vile woman, 
ikilfal in preparing poflbns. She helped Nero to poifon Bri- 
tannicttSi the fon of Claudius and JVlefialina ; and Agrippina 
to difpatck Claudius. The woman alluded to by Juvenal 
(1. 69.) he here ftyles — melior Locufta-^a better Locuda— Le. 
more ikilled in poifoning than even Locufta herfelf. 

■ Her rude neighhoursJ] i. e. Unacquainted— and un- 
ikilled before, in this diabolical art. 

72. Through fame and the people."] Setting all reputation 
ftnd public report at defiance : not caring what people fhouid 
fay. 

' To Bring forth.] For burial — which cffcrrc peculiarly 
means. See Ter. And. A£t. i. Sc. i. 1. 90. 

— — BiacA hufbands.] Their corples turned putrid and 
blacky with the eftedls of the poifon » 

73. Dare.] i. e. Attempt — ^prefome — be not afraid— to 
commit. 

■' Scmething.] Some atrocious crime« worthy of exiley or 
i|npri(bnment. 

— »* The narrow Gyarae.] Gyaras was an iiland in the 
^gc;im fea, fmall^ barren^ and defolate^to which criminals 
were^ADiihed. 

74. Ifjfiu nveuld iefomeicdy.]. i. e.. If you would make your- 
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Criminibus debent hortos, praetoria, menfas, 75 

Argentum vetus, & ftantem extra pocula caprum* 
Quem patitur dormire nurus corrupter avarae ? 
Quern fponfae turpes, & praetextatus adulter ? 
Si natura ncgat, facit indignatio verfum, 
Qualemcunque poteft : quales egOy vel Cluvienus. 83 

£x qiiO' Deucalion^ nimbis tollentibus aequor, 
Navigio montem afcendit, fortefque popofcity 
Paulatimque anima caluerunt mollia faxa, 
£t maribus nudas oftendit Pyrrha puellas 1 

felf takeir notice of, as a perfon: of confequencc, at Rome. A 
fevere refledtion on certain favourites of the emperor, who, by 
being informers, and by other fcandalous adlions, had enriched 
t^enuelves. 

— Probity ispraifedt k^c,"] This (eems a proverbial fay- 
ing — and applies to what goes before, as well as to what fol- 
lows, wherein the poet is (hewing;, that vice was, in tkofe days, 
the only ^way to riches and honours, Honeily and innocence 
will be commended, but thofe who poHTefs them, be left tat 
ftarve, 

75. Gardens,] i. e. Pleafant and beautiful retreats, where 
they had gardens of great tafte and expence, 

Palaces, "] The word praetoria— denotes noblemen ^^ 

feats incthe country, as well as the palaces of great men in the. 
cky. 

— — y^^/^j.J Made^of i«vory, marble, and other cxpcnfive 
xiaterials. 

76. OUJilver,] Ancient plate— very valuable on account 
ef the workmanfhip. 

— — Ageatftanding, ^r.] The figWYt of a goat in curious 
bas-relief — which animal, ais facred to Bacchus, was very ufually 
expreifed on drinking cups. 

'jy, JVhom,] i.e. Which of the poets, or writers of fatire, 
can be at refl from writing, or withhold his fatiric rage ? 

The corrupter,] i. e. The father, who takes advantage 

ef the love of money in his fon's wife, to debauch her. 

78. Bafe fpoufes J\ Lewd and adulterous wives. 

— fhe noble young adulterer,] Fraetextatus, i. c. the 
youth, not having laid aiide the praetexta, or gown worn by 
boys, fons of the nobility ,^ till feventeen years of age— yet, in 
this early period of life, initiated into the prafdce of adulterir. 

79. Indignation makes <ver/e,\ Forces one to write^ however 
naturally without talents for it* 

So* Suck 
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To crimes they owe, gardens, palaces, tables, 75 

Old filver, and a goat ftanding on the outfide of cups. 
Whom does the corrupter of a covetous daughter-in-law 

fufFer to fleep ? 
Whom bafe fpoufes, and the noble young adulterer ? 
If nature denies, indignation makes verfe 
Such as it can : fuch as I, or Cluvienus. 80 

From the time that Deucalion (the fliowers lifting up the 

fea) 
Aicended the mountain with his bark, and afked for lots, 
And the fdft ftones by little and little grew warm withlife. 
And Pyrrha fhewed -to males naked damfels, 

80. 3ttch as I, oj\CIunjienus.] i. e. Make or write. The 
poet names himfelf with Cluvienus (feme bad poet of his time) 
that he might the more freely fatirize him> which he at the fame 
time does^ the more feverely, by the comparifon. 

81. From the time that Deucalion*'] This, and the three fol- 
lowing tines, relate to the hiftory of the deluge, as defcribed by 
Ovid. See Met. Lib. i. 1. 264— -315. 

Zz» Afcended the mountain ^ l^cJ\ Alluding to Ovid— 

Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus aitra duobus. 
Nomine Pamaflus — 

Hie ubi Deucalion (nam cxtera texerat aeqnor) 
Cam conforte tori paxva rate vedus adhsfit. 

* — — AJkedfor iotj,'} Sortes, here, means the oracles, or 
billets, en which the anfwers of the gods were written. Of id 
{ubi fupra) 1. 367 — 8, reprefents Deucalion, and his wife 
Pyrrha, refolving to go to the temple of the goddefs Themis, 
to enquire in what manner mankind ihould be reftored. 



■ ■■ placuit caclefle precari 

•Numen, 8c auxilium per facras quaerere fortes. 

And ]. 381. MotaDea eft, fortemque dedit. 

Again, 1. 389. Verba datsefortis. 

To this Juvenal alludes in this line ; wherein fbrte« may be 
rendered — oracular anfwers. 

83. The/o/t ftones, t^c] When Deucalion and Pyrrha, hav- 
ing confulted the oracle how mankind might be repaired, were 
anfwcred, that this would be done, by their calling the bones of 
4heir great mother behind their backs, they picked, ftones 

C 3 from 
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Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 85 

Gaudia, difcurfus, noftri eft farrago libelli. 

Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? quando 

Major avaritiae patuit finus ? alea quando 

Hos animos ? neque enim loculis comitantibus itur 

Ad cafum tabulae, pofita fed luditur area. go 

Praelia quanta illic difpenfatore videbis 

Armigero ! fimplexne furor feftertia centum 

Perdere,. & horrenti tunicam non reddere fervo I 



from off the earth, and cafl them behind their backs^ and the^r 
became men and women. 

Juflbs lapides fua poll veftigia mittunt : 

S axa — .— • 

Ponere duritiem csepcre, fuumque rigajrem, 
MoUirique mora> moUitaque ducere^formam^ &c. 

lb. 1. 399— 4Da» 
Hence Juvenal fays— moUia faxa. 

It is mofl: likely, that the whole account of the deluge> givea 
by Ovid, is a corruption of the Mofaical hiftory of that event.-— 
Plutarch mentions the dove fent out of the ark. 

86* The compojition, i^cJ] Farrago fignifies a mixture, an 
hodge-podge— as we fay, of various things mixad together* 
The poet means, that the various pjurfuits, inclinations, anions, 
and paflions of men, and all thofe human follies and vices, which 
have exifted, and have been increafmg, ever fi nee the flood, arc 
the fubjedls of his fatires. 

88. Bofom of a'variceJ\ A metaphorical alluiion to the fail 
of a fhip when expanded to the wind— ^e centre whereof 1% 
called finus— the bofom. The larger the fail, and the more 
opened and fpred it is, the greater the capacity of the bofom 
for receiving the wind, and the more powerfully is the fhip 
driven on through the fea. 

Thus avarice fprcads itfelf far and wide ; it catches the 
inclinations of men, as the fail the wind, and thus it drives 
them on in a full courfe-<--when more than at prefent ? fays the 
poet. 

— - The dieJ] A. chief inftrument of gaming— put here for 
gaming itfelf. Meton. 

8.9.. Tbe/e/pirits,'\ Animus fignifies fpirit or courage ; and 
in this fenfc we are to underllandit here. As if the poet faid* 
When was gaming fo encouraged ? or when had games of ha- 
zard, which were forbidden by the law (except only during the 
Saturnalia) the courage to appear fo open and frequently as they 

10 da^ 
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Whatever men do — deftre, fear, anger, pleaTure, 85 

Joys, difcourfe — is the compofition of my little book. 
And when was there a more fruitful plenty of vices ? when 
Has a greater bofom of avarice lain open ? when the die 
Thefe fpirits ? — they do not go, with purfes accompanying. 
To the chance of the table, but a cheft being put down is 
played for. 90 

How many battles will you fee there, the fteward 
Armour-bearer ? is it fimple madnefs an hundred feftertia 
To lofe, and not give a coat to a ragged fervant ? 

do now ? The fentence is elliptical, and mufl be fupplied with 
habuit, or fome other verb of the kind, to govern — hos 
animos. 

■ They do not go ^vith purfes y l^cJ] Gaming has now got- 

ten to fuch an extravagant height, that gameilers are not con- 
tent to play for what can be carried in their purfes, but ilake a 
whole cheH of money at a time — this feems to be implied by 
the word poiita. Pono fometimes iignifies — laying a wager-— 
putting down as a (lake. See an example of this fenfe, from 
Plautus, AiNsw. pono, N°5. 

91. How many battles ^ ^r.] i. e. How many attacks on one 
another at play. 

The fienxjard."] Difpenfator iignifies a difpcnfer, a 

(leward, one that lays out money, a manager. 

92. Armour^hearer .'\ The arm igcri were fervants who fol- 
lowed their mailers with their ihields, and other arms, when they 
went to fight. The poet ilill carries on the metaphor of pr2elia 
in the preceding line. — There gaming is compared to fight- 
ing; here he huniourouAy calls the lleward the armour bearer, 
as fopplying his mailer with money, a neceiTary weapon at a 
gannng- table, to ilake at play, inftead of keeping and difpen- 
iing it« or laying it out for the ufual and hofleft expences of the 
^unlly. 

■ Simple madnefs f l^cJ] All this is a fpecies of madnefs, 
but not without mixture of injury and mii'chief ; and therefore 
may be reckoned fomething more than mere madnefs, where 
fuch immenfe fums are thrown away at a gaming table, as 
that the fervants of the family can't be afforded common de- 
cent neceiFaries. The Romans had their feilertius and feder- 
tium. The latter is here meant, and contains 1000 of the 
former, which was worth about i \d. See 1. 106, n. 

93. And not give a coat, tsff.] The poet here puts one in- 
^nce, for many, of the ruinous confequences of gaming. 

Juvenal, by this, feverely.cenivues the gamefters, who had 

C 4 rather 
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Quis totidem erexit villas ? quis fercula feptem 

Secreto cotnavit avus ? nunc fportula primo 95 

Limine parva fedet, turbae rapienda togatae. 

lUe tamen faciem priiis iiifpicit, & trepidat ne 

Suppofitus venias, ac falfo nomine pofcas : 

Agnitus accipies. jubet a praeconc vocari 

Ipfos Trojugenas : nam vexant limen & ipfi lOp 

Nobifcum : da Praetori, da deinde Tribuno. 

rather lofe a large fum at the dice, than lay it out for the com* 
fort, happinefs, and decent maintenance of their families. 

94. So many 'villas. '\ Houfes of pleafure for the fummer-fea* 
fon. Thefe were ufually built and furnifhed at a vaft expence. 
The poet having inveighed againft their (^uandering at the 
gaming-table, now attacks their luxury, and prodigality in 
other reijpeds ; and then, the excefiive meannefs into which 
they were funk. 

95. Suppeii in/ecretf ^c,'\ The an tient Roman nobility, in 
order to ihew their munificence and hofpitality, ufed, at certain 
times, to make an handfome and fplendid entertainment, to 
which they invited their clients and dependents. Now they 
fhut out thefe^ and provided a fumptuous entertainment for 
themfelves only, which they fat down to in private. Which of 
our ancedors, fays the poet, did this ? 

— Ncnu a little bajket, ^r.] Sportula — a little bafket or 
pannier, made of a kind of broom called fportum. Kennet, 
Antiq. p. 375. In this were put viduals, and fome fmall fums 
ef money, to be diflributed to the poor clients and dependents 
at the outward door of the houfe, who were no longer invited, as 
formerly, to the entertainment within. 

96. To hefnauhed, l£c,'\ i. e. Eagerly received by the hun- 
gry poor clients, who crowded about the door. 

— The gouonei crtrwd. ] The common fort of people were 
called turba togata, from the gowns they wore, by which they 
were diflinguilhed from the higher fort. See note before on 

1. 3' . 

^-j. But he.] i.e. The perfon who dillributes the dole. 

— Firfi infpeSls the face J\ That he may be certain of the 
perfon he gives to. 

— — And trembles, ] At the apprehenfion of being fcverely 
reproved by his matter, the great man, if he (hould make a 
midake, by giving people who aflume a falfe name, and pre- 
tend themfelves to be clients when they are not. 

99. Acknonuledgedy ^c] Agnitus — owned— -acknowledged, 
as one for whom the dole is provided. 

Perhaps, 
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Who has ereiSled fo many villas ? What anceftor on feven 

difhes 
Has fupped in fecret ? Now a fmall balket at the firft 95 
Threfhold is fet, to be fnatched by the gowned crowd. 
But he firft infpefts the face, and trembles, left 
Put in the place of another you come, and aflc in a falfe name* 
Acknowledged you will receive. He commands to be 

called by the crier 
The very defcendents of the Trojans : for even they moleft 

the threfliold 100 

Together with us : " Give to the Praetor— then give to the 

Tribune." 



Perhaps, in better days, when the clients and dependents of 
great men were invited to partake of an entertainment within- 
doors, there was a fportula, or dole-balket, which was diftri* 
bated, at large, to the poor, at the doors of great men's 
houfes.— Now times were altered ; no invitation of clients to 
feaft within doors, and no difbibution of doles, to the poor at 
large, without-— none now got any thing here, but the excluded 
clients, and what they got was didributed with the utmoft cau- 
tion, 1. 97 — S. 

■ He commands to he called.'] i. e. Summoned — called to- 
gether. The poet is now about to inveigh againfl the meannefs 
of many of the nobles, and magiftrates of Rome, who could 
fufier themfelves to be fummoned, by the common crier, in 
order to (hare in the diftribution of the dole-bafkets. 

100. The <very defcendents of the Trojans,] Ipfos Trojugc- 
nas— 'from Trqja— or Trojanus — and gigno. — ^The very peo- 
ple, fays he, -who boaft of their defcent from ^neas, and the 
antient Trojans, who firft came to fettle in Italy ; even thefe 
are fo degenerate, as to come and fcramble, as it were, among 
the poor, for a part of the fportula. The word ipfos makes the 
farcafm the ftronger. 

■ Molefi tbe threfiold.] Crowd about it, and are very 
troublefome. SoHoR.Lib. i. Sat.viii. 1. 18. — ^hunc vexare 
locum. 

101. With us,] Avec nous autres— as the French fay. 
Ginje to the Prator,] In Juvenal's time this was a 

title of a chief magiftrate, fomethlng like the lord-mayor of 
I^ondon — He was called Prsetor Urbanus, and had power to 
judge matters of law between citizen and citizen. This feems 

to 
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Sed libertinus prior eft : prior, inquit, ego adfum : 
Cur timeam, dubitemve, locum defeiidere ? quamvis 
Natus ad Euphratem, molles quod in aure feneftrae 
Arguerint, licet ipfe negem : fed quinque tabernae 105 
Quadringenta parant: quid confert purpura majus 
Optandum, fi Laurenti cuftodit in agro 
Condu<5las Corvinus oves ? Ego poilideo plus 

to be the officer here meant — but for a further account of the 
Frajtor, fee Ainsw.— Prsetor. 

101. Tbe Tribune J] A chief officer in Rome. — The Tri- 
bunes, at their iirft inftitution, were two, afterwards came to be 
ten — they were keepers of the liberties of the people, againft 
the incrcachments of the fenate. They were called Tribunes, 
becaufe at firft fet over the three tribes of the people. Sec 
AiNSW. — Tribunus — and Tribus. 

Juvenal fatirically reprefents fome of the chief magiftratcs 
and officers of the city, as bawling out to be Erfl ferved out of 
the fportula. 

102. Tbe liber tine, "l An infranchifed flave. There were 
many of thefe in Rome, who were \txy rich, and very infolent; 
of one of thefe we have an example here. 

Is Jirfiy y^.] " Hold (fays this upftart) a frecd- 

•* man, rich as 1 am, is before the Praetor ; befides 1 came firft, 
" and ril be firft ferved.'* 

103. Jj^by Jhould I feary ^r.] i.e. I'm neither afraid nor 
afliamed to challenge the firft place. — I'll not give it up to any 
body. 

103 — 4, Altbo^ horn at tbe EufbratesJ] He owns that \kz 
was born of fervile condition, and came from a part of the 
world from whence many were fold as flaves. The river Eu- 
phrates took its rife in Armenia, and raa through the city of 
j^bylon, which it divided in the midft. 

104. Tbe /of t boles y ^V.] The ears of all flaves in the Eaft 
were bored, as a mark of their fervitude. They wore bits of 
^oldby way of ear-rings; which cuftom is ftill in the Eaft In- 
dies, and in other parts, even for whole nations ; who bore pro- 
.digious holes in their ears, and wear vaft weights at them. 
I>RYDEN. Plin. Lib. xi. c. 37. 

The epithet molles may, perhaps, intimate, that this cuf- 
tom was looked upon at Rome (as among us) as a mark of effe- 
minacy. Or the poet, by Hypallage, fays— Molles in aurc 
feneftrae — for — feneftrae in molli aure. 

105. Fi^e bou/es.] Tabernae, here, maybe underftood to 
jnean^ ftiops or warehoufes, which were in the forum, or market- 

place. 
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But the libertine is firft : I the firft^ fays he, am here prefent. 
Why fhoiild I fear, or doubt to defend my place ? aldioug^ 
Born at the Euphrates, which the foft holes in my ear 
Prove, though I fliould deny it : but five houfes 105 

Procure 400 (feftertia), what does the purple confer more 
Xo be wifhed for, if, in the field of Laurentum, Corvinus 
Keeps hired fheep ? I poflefs more 

place, and which, by reafon of their fitaation, were let to mer- 
chants and traders at a great rent. 

106. Procure 400.] In reckoning by fefterccs, the Ro- 
mans had an art which may be underftood by tliefe three 
rules. 

1. If a numeral noun agree in number, cafe, and gender, 
with fellertius, then it denotes fo many feftertii— -as decern 
fellertii. 

2. If a numeral noun of another cafe be joined with the ge- 
xiitive plural of feflertius, it denotes fo many thoufand, as de* 
cem feilerti&m (ignifies 10,000 feftertii. 

3. If the adverb numeral be joined, it denotes fo many 
100,000 : as decies feilertitim flgnifies ten hundred thouiand 
feftertii. Or if the numeral adverb be put by itfelf, the iignifi« 
cation is the fame : decies or vigefies ftand for fo many 100,000 
feftertii, or, as they fay, fo many hundred feftertia. 

The feftertium contained a thoufand feftertii, and amounted 
to about 17/. 1 6 J. 3//. of our money. Kennett, Ant. 374 — 5. 

After 400— ^uadringenta — ^feftertia muft be underftood, ac- 
cording to the 3d rule above. 

The freedman brags, that the rents of his houfes brought 
him in 400 feftertia, which was a knight's eftate. 

— IVbat does the purple^ ^r.] The robes of the nobility 
and magiftrates were decorated with purple. He means, that, 
though he can't deny that he was bom a flave, and came to 
Rome as fuch (and if he vyere to deny it, the holes in his ears 
would prove it) yet, that he was now a free citizen of Rome, 
poifefTed of a larger private fortune than the Przetor or the 
Tribune.-— What can even a patrician wifti for more ? Indeed* 
'* when I fee a nobleman reduced to keep ftieep for his liveli* 
** hood, I can't perceive any great advantage he derives from 
^* his nobility ; what can it, at beft, confer, beyond what I 
" poflefs?" 

107. Corvinus, '\ One of the noble family of the Corvini, 
but ib reduced, that he was obliged to keep ftieep, as an hired 
ihepherdj near Laurentum^ in his own native country. Lau- 
rentum is a city of Italy, now called Santo Lorenzo. 

109. PaIlas»J 
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Pallante, & LIcinis : expedient ergo Tribuni, 

Vincant divitise ; facro nee cedat honori 110 

Nuper in banc urbem pedibus qui venerat albis : 

Quandoquidem inter nos fanftiffima divitiarum. 

Majeftas : etfi, funefta Pecunia, templo 

Nondum habitas, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 

Ut colitur Pax, atque Fides, Viftoria, Virtus, - 1 1 <j 

Quaeque falutato crepitat Concordia nido. 

Sed cum fummus honor finito computet anno, 
Sportula quid referat, quantum rationibus addat : 
Quid facient comites, quibus hinc toga, calceus hinc eft, 
Etpanis, furaufque domi ? denfiffima centum 120 

109. Pallas,] A freedman of Claudius. 

* ■ Tbe Licini.'] The name of feveral rich men, particu- 
larly of a freedman of Augullus ; and of Licinius Craffus, who 
was furnamed Dives. 

ifo. Let riches ^revatl.'^ Vincant— overcome— defeat all 
other preteniions. 

— Sacred honour. "l Meaning the Tribunes, whofe office was 
held fo facrcd, that if any one hurt a Tribune, his life was de- 
voted to Jupiter, and his family was to be fold at the temple of 
Geres. 

in. With ivhite /eet.] It was the cuHom, when foreign 
Haves were expofed to fale, to. whiten over their naked feet 
with chalk. This was the token by which they were known. 

112. The majefty of riches. '\ Intimating their great and uni- 
verfal fway among men, particularly at Rome, in its corrupt 
ftate, where every thing was venal, which made them reve- 
renced, and almofl adored. This intimates too, the command 
and dominion which the rich affumed over others, and the felf- 
importance which they affumed to themfclves— a notable in- 
ftance of which appears in this impudent freedman. 

113. Baleful money. '\ i. e. Dei{r«6Uve— the occaiion of many 
cruel, and ruinous deeds. 

ri4. Jltars of money."] i. e. No temple dedicated, no altars 
called Aras nummorum, as having facrifices offered on them to 
riches, as there were to peace, faith, concord. Sec, 

116. Which chatters, ^f.] Crepito, here, fignifies to chat- 
ter like a bird. The temple of Concord, at Rome, was erefted 
by Tiberius, at the requefl of his mother Livia. About this, 
birds, fuch as choughs, dorks, and the like, ufed to build their 

neijs. 
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Than Pallas and the Licini : let the Tribunes, thereforCy wait. 

Let riches prevail : nor let him yieldi &cred honour, no 

Who lately came into this city with white feet : 

Since among us the majefty of riches is 

Moft facred: altho' O baleful money! in a temple 

As yet thou doft not dwell, we have ereSed no altars of 

money, 
As Peace is worfliipp'd, and Faith, Vi<9:ory, Virtue, 115 
And Concord, which chatters with a vifited neft. 

But when the higheft honour can compute, the year being 
finiflied, 

What the fportula brings in, how much it adds to its 

accounts. 
What will the attendants do, to \diom from hence is a 

gown, from hence a fhoe. 
And bread, and fmoke of the houfe ? A thick crowd of 

litters 120 

nefts. What the poet fays, alludes to the chattering noife made 
by thefe birds, particularly when the old ones revifited their 
neils, after having been out to feek food for their young. See 
A1N8W. — Saluutusy N^ 2. 

117. The higheft honour, ^f.] i. e. People of the firfl: rank 
and dignity. 

" Can compute, l^cJ] i. e. Can be fo funk into the mod 
fordid and meaneft avarice, as to be reckoning, at the year's 
end, what they have gained out of thefe doles which were pro* 
vided for the poor. 

119. The attendants, l^cJ] The poor clients and followers, 
who, by thefe doles, are, or ought to be, fupplied with clothes, 
meat, and fire. What will thefe do, when the means of their 
fapport is thus taken from them by great people ?j 

— AJhoe.\ Shoes to their feet — as we fay. 

■ From hence, '\ i. e. By what they receive from the 
dole-ba(ket. 

120, ^make of the houfe ^ Wood, or other fevvel for firing — 
or firing, as we fay. The effcdl, fmoke— for the caufe, fire. 
Meton* 

■ Cro^d of litters.'] The word denfiifima, here, de- 
BOtes—- a very great number, a thick crowd oi people carried in 
litters. 

i%2i. An 
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Quadrantes leflica petit, fequiturque maritum 

Languida, vel praegnans, & circumducitur uxor* 

Hie petit abfenti, nota jam calliduS arte, 

Oftendens vacuam, & claufam pro conjugc fellam : 

Galla mea eft, inquit ; citiu$ dimitte : moraris? 125 

Profer, Galla, caput : Noli vexare^ quiefcit 

Ipfc dies pulchro diftinguitur ordine rerum ; 
Sportula, deinde forum, jurifque peritus Apollo, 
Atque triumphales, inter quas aufus habere 
Nefcio quis titulos ^gyptius, atque Arabarches ; 130 

121. Jin hundred farthings.^ The quadrans was a Roman 
coin, the fourth part of an as, in value not quite an halfpenny 
of our money. An hundred of thefe were put into the fportula, 
or dole-baiket : and for a (hare in this paltry fum» did the peo* 
pie of faihion (for fuch were carried in litters) feek in fo eager 
a manner, as that they crowded the very door up, to get at the 
iportula. 

122. Is led ahout.'l The hufband lugs about his lick or 
breeding wife in a litter, and claims her dole. 

123. This ajks for the ahfentS\ Another brings an empty 
litter, pretending his wife is in it. 

' Cunning in a Ano<wn artJ] i. e. He had often pra^fed 

this trick widi iuccefs. 

125. '* // is my Galla."] The fuppofed name of his wife. 

126. '* Put out your head,] i. e. Out of the litter, that I 
may fee you are there,'* — ^fays the difpenferof the dole. 

Don't vex her,] '* Don't difturb her, replies the huf- 

*' band ; don't difquiet her, fhe is not very well, and is taking 
'* a nap." By thefe methods he impofes on the difpenfer, and 
gets a dole for his abfent wife ; though, ufually, none was given 
but to thofe who came in perfon — and in order to this, the 
greateft caution was commonly nfed. See L 97—8. 

The violent hurry which this impoftor appears to be in 
(1. 125.) was, no doubt, occaiioned by his fear of a difcovery> 
if he ftaid too long. 

Thus doth our poet fatirize, not only the meannefs of the 
rich in coming to the fportula, but the tricks and fhifts which 
they made ufe of to get at the contents of it. 

127. The day it/elf, ^c] The poet having fatirized the 
mean avarice of the higher fort, now proceeiis to ridicule their 
idle manner of fpending time. 

1 28. Thejj>ortula.] See before, 1. 95* The day began with 
attending on this. 

128. Tie 
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An hundred farthings feek ; and the wife follows the hufband, 
And, iick or pregnant, is led about. 
This aflcs for the abfent, cunning in a known art. 
Shewing the empty and ihut-up fedan inftead of the wife. 
" It is my Galla (fays he) difmifs her quickly: do you 

« delay?" 125 

** Galla put out your head "— « don't vex her — flie is 

« afleep." 
The day itfelf is diflinguifhed by a beautiful order of 

things: 
The fportula, then the forum, and Apollo learned in the law. 
And the triumphals : among which, an ^Egyptian, I know 

not who. 
Has dared to have titles : and an Arabian prxkSt-, 130 

128. Thefirum,'] The common place where courts of juf- 
tice werekepty and matters of judgment pleaded. Hitlier they 
next reforted to entertain themfelves with hearing the caofes 
which were there debated. 

— — - JpoIIo learned in the law.'] Auguilas built and dedi- 
cated a temple and library to Apollo» in his palace on mount 
Palatine ; in which were large colledions of law-books> as well 
as the works of all the famous authors in Rome. 

Hor. Lib. i. Epift. iii. 1. 16, 17. mentions this— 

Et tangere vitat 
Scripta Palatinus quxcunque recepit Apollo. 

But I fhould rather think, that the poet means here, the forum 
which Auguftus built, where, it is (aid, there was an ivory fla- 
tue of Apollo, which Juvenal reprefents as — learned in thelaw> 
from the conilant pleadings of the lawyers in that place. Here 
idle people ufed to lounge away their time. 

129. ne triumphals J] The ftatues of heroes, and kings, 
and other great men who had triumphed over the enemies of 
the date. Thefe were placed in great numbers in the forum of 
Auguftus, and in other public parts of the city. 

— — AnjEgyptiany cfc] Some obfcure low wretch, who 
for no defert, but only on account of his wealth, had his fUtue 
placed there. 

130. jin Arabian prafeSi.'] Arabarches— So Pompey Is 
called by Cic. Epift. ad Attic. 1. 2. Epill. xvii. becaufe he con- 
quered 
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Cujus ad eifigiem non tantum meiere fas eft. 
Veftibulis abeunt veteres, laflique clientes, 
Votaque deponunt, quanquam longiilima ccenae 
Spes homini : caules miferis, atque. ignis emendus. 
Optima fylvarum interea, pelagique vorabit 135 

Rex horum, vacuifque toris tantum ipfe jacebit : 
Nam de tot pulchris, & latis orbibus, & tam 
Antiquis, una comedunt patrimonia menia. 

quered a great part of Arabia, and made it tributary to Rome. 
But Juvenal means, here, fome infamous charafter, who had 
probably been praefedl, or vice-roy , over that country, and had^ 
by rapine and extortion, returned to Rome with great riches > 
and thus got a ftatue eredled to him, like the ^Egyptian above 
mentioned, whom fome fuppofe to have been in a like occupa- 
tion in JEgypt, and therefore called iEgyptius, Arabarchcs — 

from A^et-vt^ ^^ A^uQioq and cc^x'^* 

131. To make nvaier.] There was a very fevere law on 
thofe who did this, at or near the images of great men. This 
our poet turns into a jeil on the jdatues above mentioned. Some 
are for giving the line another turn, as if Juvenal meant, that 
it was right, or lawful, not only to do this — non tantum meire« 
but femething worfe. But I take the fir& interpretation to be 
the fenfe of the author, by which he would intimate, that the 
ilatues of fuch vile people were not only erected among thofe of 
great men, but were adlually protedcd, like them, from all 
marks of indignity. So Perf. Sat. i. 1. 114. Saccr eft locus, 
ite prophani,— extra meite. 

132I The old and tirei/ client s.^ The clients were retainers, 
or dependents, on great men, who became their patrons : to 
thefe the clients paid all reverence, honour, and obfervance. 
The patrons, on their part, afforded them their intereft, pro- 
tection, and defence. They alfo, in better times, made enter- 
tainments, to which they invited their clients. See before, 
note on 1. 95. Here the poor clients are reprcfented, as wea- 
ried out with waiting, in long expedlation of aliipper, and go- 
ing away in defpair, under their difappointment. Cliens is de- 
rived from Greek kXhu, celebrC— celebrem reddo — for it wa» 
no fmall part of their bufinefs to flatter and praife their pa- 
trons. 

Fejiihules.'] The porches, or entries, of great men's 

houfes. 

Veftibulum ante ipfum, primoque in limine. 

ViRG.i£n.ii. 1. 469W 

134. Ptf/-. 
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At whole image it is not right (o much as to make water. 
The old and tired clients go away from the veftibules. 
And lay afide tfaeir wifhes, altho' the man has had a very long 
ExpeiSadon of a fupper : pot-herbs for the wretches, and 

fire is to be bought. 
Mean while their lord will devour the beft things of the 

woods, and of the fea, 135 

And he only will lie on the empty beds : 
For from fo many beautiful, and wide, and antient diOies, 
They devour patrimonies at one meal. 

134. Pot-berhs.'\ Caulis properly denotes the ftalk orflem 
of an herb, and, by Synecdoche, any kind of pot-herb — eipc- 
dally coleworts, or cabbage. See Ainsw. Caulis, N° 2. 

— To he bought,'] The hungry wretches go from the pa- 
tron's door, in order to lay out the poor pittance which they 
may have received from the fportula, in fome kind of pot- 
herbs, and in buying a little firewood, in order to drefs them 
fyt a icanty meal. 

The poet feems to mention this, by way of contrail to what 
follows. 

135. Thtir Lord,'] i. e. The patron of thefc clients. Rex, 
not only fignifies a king— but any great or rich man : fo. a 
patron. See Juv. Sat. v. 1. 14. This, from the power and do- 
minion which he exercifed over his clients. Hence, as well as 
from his protedion and care over them, he was called Patro* 
nus, from the Greek ^ral^o^f— -wvo; — from n-a)*}^, a father. 

"^^^ Mean ivhile.] i.e. While the poor clients are forced to 
take op with a few boiled coleworts. 

-i— - The heft things of the 'woods, ^r.] The woods are to 
be ranfacked for the choiceft game, and the fea for the fined 
forts of 4^ to fatisfy the patron's gluttony : thefe he will de- 
iroor, without aiking any body to partake with him. 

136. On the empty beds,"]* The Romans lay along on beds, 
or conches, at their meals. Several of thefe beds arc here fup- 

Efcd to be round the table, which were formerly occupied by 
I firiends and clients, but they are now vacant — not a fia^le 
gneft is invited to occupy them, or to partake of the entertain- 
ment with'this felfifh glutton. 

137. DiJhesA Which were round— in an orbicular (hape— 
kence called orbes. 

— BtautifuL] Of a beautiful pattern — antient— valuable 
for their antiquity ; made, probably, by fome artifts of old time. 

138. At one meal.] Menfa— lit. table— which (by Mcton) 
ftan^s here for what is fet upon it. Thus they wafte and de- 
vour their eftatesj in this abominable and felfi/h gluttony. 

D \Yj^ No 
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Nullus jam paradtus erit : fed quis feret iftas 

Luxuris fordes ? quanta eft gula, quae iibi totos 140 

Ponit apros, animal propter eonvivia natum ? 

Fcrna tamen praefens, cum tu deponis ami£tus 

Turgidus, & crudum pavonem in balnea portas : 

Hinc fubitae mortes^ atque inteftata fene<^s. 

It nova, nee triftis per cundlas fkbula ccenas : 145^ 

Ducitur irat'is plaudcndum funus amicis« 

Nil erit ulterius, quod noftris moribus addat 

Pofteritas : eadem cupient, facientque minores. 

139. No farapte^ From «ra^a, near— and o-iIof* food. 

Thefe were a kind of jeflers, and flatterers^ who were fre- 
quently invited to the tables of the great ; and who, indeed* 
had this in view, when they flattered and paid their court to 
them. Terence, in his £unuch, has given a moft fpirited and 
mafterly fpecimen of parafltes> in his inimitable character ef 
Gnatho. 

Bat fo fallen were the great into the meaneft avarice, and 
into the mofl fordid luxury, that they could gormandize by 
themfelves, without even inviting a paraflte to flatter or 
divert them. But who, even though a parafite, would epdur^ 
(feret) fuch a fight ? 

140. Filtbine/s of luxury."] Sordes-^naftinefs^a happy worj 
to defcribe the bealllinefs of fuch gluttony with regard to the 
patron himfelf— and its llinginefs, and niggardlinefs, with re-r* 
ipe£l to others. 

— "— Ho<w great is the gullet.'] The gluttonous appeutc of 
thefe men. 

Puts.] Ponit — fets — ^places on the table. 

1 4. 1. Whole hoars, ^c] A whole boar at a time-— the wild 
Boar, efpecially the Tufcan, was an high article of loxory, a^c 
ail grand entertainments. The word natum is here ufed as the 
word natis. Hor. Lib. i. Od. xxvii. 1. 1. — See alio Ov« Met* 
Lib. XV. 1. 1 1 7. 

.» ^^uid meruiflis, oves, placidnm pecus, inque tuendos 
* TJatum homines? , 

Juvenal fpeaks as if boars were made and produced for no 
6ther purpoie than convivial efitertainments. 

l^z. A prefent punittftnent.] Of fuch horrid glattofty. 

- - ■' Put off your cloaths.] Strip yourfelf for bathing. j 

143. Turgid,] Turgidus— fwouwpulFcd uf, with a, full 
flomacb. 
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There will now be no parafite : but who will bear that 
Filthinefs of luxury ? how great is the gullet, which, for 

itfelf, puts 14.0 

Whole boars, an animal born for feafts ? 
Yet there is a prefent punifhment, when you put off your 

cloaths. 
Turgid, and carry an indigefted peacock to the baths : 
Hence fudden deaths, and inteftate old age. 
A new ftory, nor is it a forrowful one, goes thro* all conu> 

panies : 145 

A funeral, to be applauded by angry friends, is carried forth. 
There will be nothing farther, which pofterity can add 
To our morals : thofe born after us, will defire, and do the 

fame things. 

143. An indigefted peacock J\ Which you have devoured, and 
which is crude and indigeded within you. 

— To the hatb5,'\ It was the cuftom to bathe before 
meals ; the contrary was reckoned unwholefome. See Pcrf. 
Sat. ill. 1. 98 — 105. andHor. Epift. Lib. i. Ep. vi. 1. 61. 

144. Sudden deaths, '\ Apoplexies and the like, which arife 
firom too great repletion. Bathing, with a full ftomach, mufl 
be likely to occaiion thefe, by forcing the blood with too great 
violence towards the brain. 

— Intefiate old age. '\ i. e. Old gluttons thus fuddenly cut 
off, without time to make their wills. 

145. Anemjftory^ ^c] A frelh piece of news, which no- 
body is forry for. 

146. A funeral is' carried forth, "[ The word ducitur is pe- 
Cttliarlv uiedto denote the carrying forth a corpfe to burial, or 
10 the nineral pile. So Virg. Geor. iv. 256. 

Exportant tedis, & triftia funera ducunt. 

Owinj^, perhaps, to the proceffion of the friends, &c. of the 
deceated, which went before the corpfe, and led it to the place 
of burning, or interment. 

— — . Applauded by angry friends,"] Who, difobliged by' 
leaving nothing left them, fr®m the deceafcd's dying fud- 
denly, and without a will, exprefs their refentment by re- 
joicing at his death, inftc^d of lamenting it. See PerC 
$at.vi,3j— 4. -^ 

148. T» our morals.'] Oar vices and debaucheries, owing to 
th^ depravity and corruption of our morals. 

D 2 Iij8. Thofi 
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Omne in pr^cipiti vitium stetit: utcrc vclis, 

Tbtos pande finus : dicas hie forfitan, *' unde ' 150 

" rngcnium par materiae ? unde ilia priorum 

** Scribendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 

** Simplicitas, cujus non audeo dicere notnen ? 

*' Qiiid refert diSis ignofcat Mutius, an non ? 

*' Pone Tigellinum, tseda lucebis in ilia, 155 

*< Qua ftantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

^ £t latum media fulcum deducis arena. 

148. Thofe horn after usJ\ Minores, i. e. natu — our dc« 
fccndcnts ; theoppoiite of majores natu— our anceftors. 

14.9. All n)ice is at the height,] In praecipiti ftetit— hatb 
flood — hath been for fome time at its higheft pitch — atitsfuni- 
mit — fo that our pofterity can carry it no higher. Compare 
the two preceding lines. 

Vice is at ftand» and at the higheft flow. Drydek. 
On tip toe. Ainsw. 

149—50. U/e fails — Spread, l^c."] A metaphor taken fronv 
failors, who, when they have a fair wind, fpread open their faiU 
as much as they can. The poet here infinuates, that there is 
now a fair opportunity for fatu-e to difplay all its powers. 

150 — I. Whence is there genius, l^c,"] Here he is foppofed 
to be interrupted by fome friend, who ftarts an objeflion, on his 
invocation to Satire to fpread all its fails, and ufe all its powers 
againft the vices of the times. 

Where fhall we find genius equal to the matter ?— -equal to 
range fo wide a field — equal to the defer iption, and due cor- 
rcdion, of fo much vice ? 

151. Whence that Jtmplicity, Wc] That fimple and undif- 
guifed freedom of reproof, Avhich former* writers exercifed. 
Alluding, perhaps, to Lucilius, Horace, and other writers of 
former times. 

153. A burning mind,] Inflamed with zeal, and burning 
ivith fatiricrage againft the vices and abufes of their times. 

' Of 'which J dare not, ^c] It is hardly fafe now to 
name, or mention,, the liberty of the old writers ; it is fo funk 
and gone, that the very naming it is dangerous. 

154*. Mutiut,] Titus Mutius Albutius— a very gr^at and 
jggrwerful man. He was fatirized by Lucilius, and this, moft 
ieverely, by name. See note on Perf. Sat.i. 1. 115. 

Lucilius feared no bad cojofequences of this, in thofe days of 
liberty. 

iSS.Set 
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All vice is at the HEicHTt life fails, 

Spread their whole bofoms open. Here, perhaps, you'll 

fay — ^^ Whence 156 

** Is there genius equal to the matter ? Whence that fim- 

** plicity 
" Of former (writers), of writing whatever they might 

" like, with 
<* A burning mind, of whfch I dare not tell the name. 
«* What fignifies it, whether Mutius might forgive what 

^' they faid, or not f 
^* Set downTigellinus, and you willfliine in that torch, 155 
^ In which finding they burn, who with fixed throat fmoke; 
** And you^raw out a wide furrow in the midft of fand. 

155. Setdo^n TigellhtusJ] i. c. Expofc him as an objed of 
(atirc*— fatirize this creature and infamous favourite of Nero's, 
and moil terrible; will be the confequence. 

■ In that torch,'] This cruel punifhment fcems to have 
been proper to incendiaries, in which light the poet humour* 
oufly fuppofes the fatirizers of the emperor's favourites « and 
other great m^n, to be looked upon at that time. 

After Nero had burnt Rome, to fatisfy his curiolitv with the 
profpeA^ he contrived to lay the odium on the ChriJtians, and 
charged them with fetting the city on iire. He caufed thezn to 
be wrapped round with garments, which were bedaubed with 
pitch, and other comhuflible matters, and fet on fire at night» 
by way of torches to enlighten the flreets-r-and thus tl^ey mUer- 
%my perifhed. See Kennet, Ant. P. 147. 

156. StandingiJ] In an ereft pofturc, 

With fixed threat.'] Faftened by the neck to a ftake. 

157. And you dranu out a njoidt furronjn ^ l^cS] After all the 
danger, which a fatirift runs of his life, for attacking Tigelli- 
nus, or any pther minion of th^ emperor's-r-all his labour will 
lie in vain ; there is no hope of doing any good. It would be 
like plpughing in (he barren fand^ which would yield nothing to 
reward your pain$. . 

Commentators have given various explanations of this line^ 
which is very difficult, and almoft unintelligible, where the co- 
pies read deducet, as if relating to the fumant in the preceding 
line ; but this cannot well be, that the plural ihould be ex- 
preffed by the third perfon (ingulf. They talk ofthe fuffercri 
faking a trench in the fand, by running round the poft, to avoid 
t^e fl^mes^-^but how can tlds be, when the perfon has tlxe com- 
» • . JJ 1 buftibks 
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*^ Qui dedit ergo tribus pafruis aconita, vchetur 

** Penfilibus plumjs, atqae illinc defpiciet nos ?" 

** Cum veniet contra, digito compcfce labdlum : 1 60 

** Accufator erit, qui vcrbum dixerit, hie eft. 

** Securus licet ^Eneam, Rutilumque feroccm 

^* Committas : nuUi gravis eft percuflus Achilles : 

buflibles failened round him> and muft be In the midfl of fire^ 
go Where he may ? — Beiides, this idea does not agree ^hh fixo 
gatture, which implies being faftened, or £xedy fo as not to be 
able to ftir. 

Inilead of deducet, or deduclt> I (hould think dedacis the 
right reading, as others have thought before me. This agrees^ 
in number and perfon, with lucebis, 1. 155, and gives us an 
^tfy and natural lolution of the obfervation ; vi2. that, after all 
the danger incurred, by fatirizing the emperor's favourites, nd 
good was to be expected ; they were too bad to be reformed. 

The Greeks had a proverbial faying, much like what I con- 
tend for here, to exprefs labouring in vain— "-viz. *Af*/xoir fu^f — 
Arenam metiris, you meafure the fand — i. e. of the fea. 

Juvenal expreffes the fame thought. Sat. vii. 4S— 9, as I 
ivoald fuppofe him to do in this line : 

Nos tamen hoc agimus, tennique in pulvere falcos 
Ducimus, Sc littus flerili verfamus aracro. 

15B. Wel/'s-Bane.'] Aconitum is the Latin for this poi^ 
jbnous herb ; but it is ufed in the plural, as here, to denote other 
fbrtji of poifon, or poifon in general. See Ovid. Met. i. 147. 

Lurida terribiles mifcent Aconita novercae. 

— Three uncles,] TigelHnus is here meant, who poifoned 
three uncles that he might poiTefs himfelf oftheir eftates. And, 
after their death, he forged wills for them, by which he be- 
came pofTefTed of all they had. He likewife impeached feveral 
of the nobility, and got their eflates. See more in A 1 n s w. un<^ 
der Tigellinus. 

Shall he, therefore , £s?f .] " And becaufe there m^y be 

«* danger in writing fatire, as things now are, is fuch a dm- 
** ra6fcer as this to triumph in his wickednefs unmolefled ? 
** Shall he be carried about in flate, and look doWn with con- 
*' tempt upon other people, and (hall 1 not dare to fay a 
•* word ?'*— This we may fuppofe Juvenal to mean, on hearing 
what is faid about the danger of writing fatire, and on being 
cautioned aeainft it. 

^ 1 59. fl^/S peafilefeathers.'] Feniilis means, literally, hang« 
log in this ait'. It was a piece of luxury, to have a mattreft an4 

pillows 
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^< Shall he, therefore, who gave woIPs-bane to three uncles^ 

** be carried 
^ With penfile feathers, and from thence look down on us ?" 
*< When he (hall come oppofite, reftrain your lip with youf 

** finger— i6or 

^ There will be an accufer (of him) who ihall fay the 

ic word— « That's he." 
^ Though, fecure, ^neas and the fierce Rutilian 
*^ You may match ; fmitten Achilles is grievous to none : 

pillows fhified with feathers ; on which the great man repofed 
himfelf in his litter. Hence the poet makes ufe of the terai 
pdnfilibus to plumis, as being in the litter which hung in thd 
air« a$ it was carried along by the bearers. Sec before^ 1. 32, 
and note ; and 1. 64 — 5, and note. 

159. From thence,'\ From his eafy litter. 

■ Look iio-ixinJ] With contempt, and difdain. 

160. Wbiit hijhall c»me •ppofitt.'] The moment yon ibc^f 
him» carried along in his (lately litter (fays Juvenal's fuppofed 
advifer) inftead of faying any thing> or taking any notice of 
him, let him pafs quietly— lay your hand on your month— -hold 
yoar tongae— be nlent. 

. 161, There wU be an accufer.'] An informer, who will lay 
an accufation before the emperor, if you do but fo much at 
point with your fineer, or utter with your Ups«-'' That's he.'* 
Therefore, that neither of thefe may happen, lay your finger 
upon your lips, and make not the (lighteft remark. 

Of him 'who.'] Illi or illius is here underwood befort 

qui, &c. 

i6a. Though ficureJ\ Though yon qittft not meddle with the 
living, you may fecurely write what you pleafe about the dead* 

— ip— ^Hios and the fierce Rutilian.] 1. e. ^neas, and Tur- 
nus, a king of the Rutiiians, the rival of .£neas, and flain by 
him. See Virg. ^n. xii. 019, &c. 

163. You may match n] Committas-— is a metaphorical €t^ 
preffion, taken fi^i^ matching or pairing gladiatort« or othert| 
]|i fingle combat. 

Martial fays<«-«^ 

Cum Ju VBNALE meo cur me cdmmitterc tentas? 

^« Why do you endeavour to match me with my friend Juvenal ?'• 
L e. in a poetical conteft with him. 

By committas we are therefore to underfland, that one might 
very fafely write die hifbry of ^neas and Turnus, and match 
them tOMther in fight^as Virgil has done. 
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^^ Aut multutn quaefitus Hylas, urnamque fecutus. 

* Enfe velut ftrido, quoties Lucilius ardens 1 65 

•* Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens eft 

^' CriminibuS) tacita fudant praecordia culpa^ 

** Indc irac, & lachrymac. Tecum prius ergo voluta 

^' Haec animo ante tubas ; galeatum fero duelli 

« Pcenitet.'* Experiar quid concedatur in illos, 170 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Ifatina. 

163. Smitten Achiiks,'] Killed by Paris in the temple of 
Apollo. 

■■ // grievous to none. ] Nobody will get into danger, or 
trouble, by writing the hiflory of this event. 

164. Hylas /ought after.] By Hercules when he had loit 
him. See Virg. ficL vi. 43, 44. 

— — Follotjued his pitcher.] With which he was fent, by 
Hercules, to the river Afcanius to draw fome water : where, be- 
ing feen, and fallen in love with, by three river-nymphs, they 
pulled him into the dream. 

On fubjefls like thefe, faith the advifer, you may fay what you 
pleafe, and nobody will take offence ; but beware of attacking 
the vices df living charaders, however infamous or obnoxious. 

165. Ardent.] Inflamed with fatiric rage againft the vices 
of his day. 

•166. Raged,] Infremuit — roared aloud, in his writings, 
which were as terrible to the vicious, as the roaring of a lion--« 
which the verb infremo iigniiies : hence Met. to rage violently, 
or tumuItuouHy. 

— — Reddens.] With anger and fhame. 

166—7. Frigid nvith crimes.] Chilled, as it were, with 
horror of confcience<— their blood ran cold— as we ihould iay. 
. 167. The ho/om.] Praecordia — lit. the parts about the 
heart— rfqppofed to be the feat of moral fenfibility. 

— — Sn^eats."] Sweating is the effeft of hard labour^— rSu- 
dantis here ufed metaphorically, to denote the (bite of a mind, 
labouring, and toiling, under the grievous burden of a guilty 
confcience. This image is finely ufed — Mat. yi. 28. 

168. Anger and tears.] Anger at the fa tirifl— tears of vex- 
ation and forrow at being expofed. 

169. Before the trumpets.] A metaphor taken from the 
manner of eiving the fignal for battle, which was done lyith 
the found oftrumpets. 

Think well, fays the advifer, before you found the alarm for 
ypur attack — ^weigh well all hazards before you begin. 

r~ Tht hehmtedy l^c] "^hen once a man l^as gotten hi^ 

' helmet 
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•* Or Hylas much fought, and having followed his pitcher. 
^^ As with a drawn fword, as often as Lucilius ardent 165 
** Raged — the hearer reddens, who has a mind frigid 
** With crimes ; the bofom fweats with filent guilt : 
** Hence anger and tears. Therefore firft revolve, with ' 

" thyfelf, 
^ Thefe things in thy mipd, before the trumpets: the 

*' helmeted late of a fight 
** Repents." Til try what may be allowed towards 

thofe, I JO 

Whofe afhes are covered in the Flaminfan and Latin way. 

helmet on> and advances to the combat^ it is too late to changa 
his mind. Once engaged in writing fatire, you muft go 
through, there's no retreating. 

170. r II try, l^cJ] Well, fays Juvenal, iince the writing 
&tire on the living is fo dangerous, I'll try how far it may bp 
allowed me to fatirize the dead. 

Hence he writes againft no great and powerful pcrfon, but 
under the feigned name of fome vicious diarader that lived ia 
paft time. 

171, Whofe ajhes are cover ed.'\ When the bodies were con- 
fumed on the funeral pile, the afhes were put into urns and 
buried. 

■ The Flaminian and Latin moay."] Thefe were two great 
roads, or ways, leading from Rome to other parts. In the viji 
Flaminia and via Latina, the urns and remains of the nobles 
were buried, and had monuments erected. See Sat. v. 1. 55* 
Hence have been fo often found in antient Roman infcriptions 
pn monuments*— Side viator. 

It was ordered by the law of the twelve tables, that nobodjr 
ihould be buried within the city ; hence the urns of the great 
were buried, and their monuments were eredted, on thofe cele- 
brated roads or ways. For the Flaminian way, fee before, * 
1. 61, note. The Via Latina was of great extent, reaching 
from Rome^ through many famous citie8« to the fartheft part of 
JLiatium. 

End of thb First Satire* 
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Argument. 

jTi^ Poit, in this Satire^ irrueigbs againfi the hypocrify of the 
philofophers and priejis of his time^the effeminacy of mi^ 
titary officers — *and magijlrates^ IVhich corruption of man^ 

ULTRA Saoromatas fugere hinc libet, & glacisjcm 
Oceanum, quoties aliquid de moribus audent 
Qtri Curios fimulant^ & Bacchanalia vivunt. 
IntkwEH primum : quanquam plena omnia gypib 
Chryfippi invcnias : nam perffeftiffimus horum eft, 5 

Sx quis Ariftoteletn rinulem^ vel Pittacon emit^ 

Line 1. / could nuijb,^ Libet — ^Kt. it Itketh me^ 

— ^ Sauromat/e*} A northern barbarous people : th^ ftm» 

with the Sarmatee^ Ov. Trift. ii. igS, calls them SauroAiatae 

traces^.. 

1,2. Icy ocean."] The northern ocean , which was perpetnally 

fi-ezen. Lucan calls it Scythicum pontmn (Ph^f. L I.)— 

Scylhia bordering on its fhore. 

£t q^a bruma rigens, & nefck vere remltti« 
Aflringit Scythicum glaciali frigore pontum* 

The poet means, that he wifhes to leave Rome, and baniih 
kimfelf, though to the moft inhofpitable regions, whenever he 
liears fuch hypocrites^ as he afterw^ds deferibes, talk on the 
ftbjedl of morality. 

1^ They dure,"] i. e. As often as they have the andacity, the 
faring impudence, to declaim or difcourfe about morals. 

3^; Carm.} Curius Den t attts was thriceconfttl of Rome : he 
was remarkable for his courage, honefty, and frugality. 

— - Li*ve (like) Bacchanals J\ Their condufl is quite oppo- 
fite to their profeiiion ; for while they make an outward (hew of 
virtoe and fobriety> as if they were fo many Ci2rii,they,in truth, 
addidi thcmfelves to thofe debaucheries and impurities, with 
which the feafts of Bacchus were celebrated. Thefe were galled 
Sacchaaali^^^ See them defcribcd, Livy xxxix. 8. 

Bacchanalia 
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Argument. 

yursy as well among them^ as among others^ and^ more paf4^ 
ticularfyy certain unnatural vices^ he imputes to the atheifm^ 
4ind infidelity^ which then prevailed among all ranks. 

I Could wifli to fly hence, beyond the Sauromatse, ani 
the icy 
Ocean, as often as they dare any thing concerning moral^ 
Who feign (themfelves) Curii, and live (like) Bacchanals. 
Firft they are unlearned : tho' all things full with plafter . 
Of Chryfippus you may find ; for the moft perfect of tbefe 
is, ^ 

If any one buys Ariftotle like, or Pittacus, 

Bacchanalia flands here for Bacchanaliter. Grsecirm^— » 
Thefe are frequently found in Juvenal and Perfius. 

4. Unlearned,'] Their pretences to learning are as raia and 
empty, as to virtue and morality. 

Plafier of Chryfippus,'] Gypfum iigni£es any kind of 

parget or plafter (fomething, perhaps, like our plafter of Pa»' 
ris) of which images, bufts, and likeneftes of the philofbpbert 
wer6 made, and fet up, out of a veneration to their memories^ 
as ornaments, in the libraries and ftadies of the learned : in 
imitation of whom, thefe ignorant pretenders to learning and 
philofophy fet up the bufts and images of Chryfippus* Arifto- 
tle, &c. that they might be fuppofed admirers and fbllowen if 
thofe great men. 

Omnia plena — denotes the aftefladon of thefe people, ilr 
fticking up thefe images, as it were, in every corner of their 
houfes. Chryfippus was a ftoic philofopher, fcholar to Zeno, 
and a great logician. 

J. The moft perfeS ofthefe,'^ If any one buys the likenefi of 
Ariftotle, &c. he is ranked m the higheft ana moft refpeded 
clafs among thefe people. 

6. Ariftotle like.] An image refembling or like Ariftotle* 
1^0 was the fcholar of Plato> and the father of the fed called 

Peripatetics^ 
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Et jubet archetypes plutcum fervare Cleanthis. 

Fronti nulla fides : quis enim non vicus abundat 

Triftibus obfccrnis ? caftigas turpia, cum fis 

Inter Socraticos notiffima fofla cinaedos? lo 

Hifpida membra quidcm, & durae per brachia fetae 

Promittunt atrocem animum : fed podice laevi 

Csduntur tumidae, medico ridente, marifcae. 

Karus fermo illis, & magna libido tacendt, 

Atque fupercilio brevier coma ; verius ergo, 15 

Et magis ingenue Peribonjus : hunc ego fatis 

Imputo, qui vultu morbum, inceffuque fetetur. 

Peripatetics, from «ri^iTali«, circamambulo — becaufe they dtf- 
puted walking about the fchool. 

. 6. Pittacus,] A philofopher of Mytelene, He was reckoned 
one of the feven wife men of Greece. 

7. CUaathes,'] A iloic philofopher^ fuccefTor to Zeno the 
founder of the feft. 

• "^•'^ Original images J] Thofe \vhich were done from the 
life were called Archetypi : from the Greek aj;^»»«'— beginning, 
and Tu^ro?— form. Hence A^x^^'^^» ^*^» Archetypus, any 
thing at firil hand, that is, done originally. 

8. No credit, iifr.] There is no trufting to ootward appear -r 
ance. 

9. With gra've oh/cenes,'] i. c. Hypocrites of a fad counte- 
nance : grave and (evtrt as to their outward afpedl, within full 
of the moft horrid lewdnefs and obfcenities^ which they prac<* 
tift in fecret. 

The poet ufts the word obfccenis fubflantivcly, by which he 
marks them the more flrongly. 

• Doft thou reprove, cff.] Doft thou cenfure fuch filthy 

things (turpia) in others, who ar; thyfelf nothing but obfcenity ? 

T^c poet, here, by an apoftrophe, as turning the difcourfe to 
fbme particular peifon, reproves all fuch. Like St, Paul, 
Rom. ii. I— T^. 

10. Among' the Socratic, ^r.] i. e. Among thofe, who* 
though infamoufly vicious, yet profefs to be followers, and 
teachers of the do^rine and difcipline of Socrates, who was the 
£ril and gre^t teacher of ethics or moral philofophy. 

But it is not improbable, that the poet, here, glances at th^ 
incontinence whicn was charged on Socrates himfelf. See 
Farnaby, n. on this line ; and Leland on Chriftlan Rev. vol.ii. 
p. 133 — 4 ; and Holyday, note c. 

12. I would here, once for ajl, ad^'ertifc the reader, that, in 

this^ 
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And commands a book-cafe to keep original images of 

Clean thes. 
No credit to the countenance : for what ftreet docs not 

abound 
With grave obfcenes ? doft thou reprove bafe (a£lions) 

when thou art 
A moft noted praftitioner among the Socratic catamites ? lO 
Rough limbs indeed, and hard briftles on the arms, 
Promife a fierce mind : but evident effedls of unnatural 
Lewdnefs, expofe you to derifion, and contempt. 
Talk is rare to them, and the fancy of keeping filence great, 
And hair fhorter than the eye-brow: therefore more 
truly, ' 15 

And more ingenuoufly, Pcribonius : him I to the fates 
Impute, who in countenance and gait coniefles his difeafe* 

this, and in ail other pafTages, which, like this, mult appear 
filthy and oflentive in a literal tranflation, I fhal] only give a 
general fenfe. 

15. The hair Jhorter than the eye-^hronv,'] i. e. Cut fo fhort as 
not to reach fo low as the eye-brow. This was done to avoid 
the fufpicion of being what they were, for wearing loog hair 
was looked upon as a fhrewd iign oi effeminacy. It was a 
proverb among the Greeks, that " none who wore long hair 
*' were free from the unnatural vices of the Cinsedi.*' May 
not St. Paul allude to this, i Cor. xi. 14. where ^vtn^ pay 
mean, an infufed habit or cuflom. See Wetftein in loc. and 
Parkhurft, Gr. and Eng. Lexicon, pvtnu N<> III. 

16. Peribonius,'] Some horrid character, who made no (e« 
cret. of bis imparities, and, in this, aded more ingenuoufly^ 
and more according to truth, than thefe pretended phiioibphers 
did. 

Impute him.] Afcribe all his vile actions. 

To the fates,] To his deftiny, fo that he can't help 
being what he is. The antients had high notions of judicial 
afbology, and held, that perfons were influenced all their lives 
by the ftars which prefided at their birth, fo as to guide and 
fix their defliny ever after. 

17. His di/eafe,] His befetting fin (Comp. Sat; ix. I.49. n.) 
or rather, perhaps, a certain difeafe which was the confequence 
of his impurities, and which afFedled his countenance and his 
gait, fo as to proclaim his fhame to every body he met. What 

this 
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Honim fimplicitas miferabilis^ his furor ipfe 

Dat veniam : fed pejores, qui talia verbis 

Herculis invadunt, & de virtute locuti 2(> 

Clunem agitant : ego te ceventem, Sexte, verebor^ 

{n&mis Varillus ait ? quo deterior te ? 

Loripedem redus derideat, iEthlopem albus, 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de feditione querentes ? 

Quis ccelumterris non mifceat, & mare coelo, 25 

Si fur difpliceat Verri, aut homicida Miloni i 

Clodius acxrufet mcechos, Catilina Cethegum ? 

In tabulam Sylls^ ii dicant difcipuli tres i 

this difeafe was^ may appear from line 12, I3> of this Satire, 
as it flands in the original. Perhaps Rom. i. 27 » latter part, 
may aliuti|e to fomething of this fort. 

18. Tbejimplicity ofthefe,'] The undifguifcd and open man* 
»cr of fuch people, who thus proclaim their vice, is rather pi- 
tiable, as it may be reckoned a misfortune, rather than any 
thing elfe, to be born with fuch a propenfity. See notes on 
L16. 

■■ Thefe madnefs itfelf, l^cJ] Their ungovernable mad- 
liefs in the fervice of their vices, their inordinate paffion, ftands 
IS fome excttfe for their practices, at leaft, comparatively with 
thofe who affedt to condemn fuch charaders as Peribonius, and 
yet do the fame that he does. 

20. Of Hercules, 1 This alludes to the ftory of Hercules, 
who, when he was a youth, uncertain in which way he ihould go, 
whether in the paths of virtue, or in thofe of pleafure, was fup- 
pofed to fee an apparition of two women, the one Virtue, the 
other Pleafure, each of which ufed many arguments to gain 
him — but he made choice of Virtue, and repulfed the c^er 
with the fevereft reproaches. See Xen* Memor. and Cic. de 
Offic. Lib. i. 

21. Sextus,'^ Some infamous chara^er of the kind above 
mentioned. 

22. Varillus. "] Another of the fame ftamp. The poet here 
fiippofes one of thefe wretches as gravely and feverely re- 
proaching the other. What ! fays Varillus, in anfwer, need I 
fear any thing you can fay ? in what can you make me out ka 
be worfe than yourfelf ? 

23. Let the fir ait i ^c] Thefe proverbial expreffions mean 
to expofe the folly and impudence of fuch, who cenfure others 
for vices which they themfelves praftife. See Matt. vii. 3— 5>« 
See Hoi. Sat. vii. Lib. ii. 1. 4o-^2, 

This 
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The fimplicity of thefe is pitiable } thefe madnefe itfelf 
Sxcufes : but worfe are they who fuch things with words 
Of Hercules attack, who talk of virtue, and indulge M 
Themfelves in horrid vice. Shall I fear thee, Sextus, 
Says infamous VarilluS| by how much (am I) worfe duui 

thou art ? 
Let the ftrait deride the bandy-legged — the white the 

Ethiopian. 
Who could have borne the Gracchi complaining about 

fedition ? 
Who would not mix heaven with earth, and the fea witk 

heaven, 25 

If a thief fliould di(pleafe]Verres, or an homicide Milo ? 
If Clodius fhould accufe adulterers, Catiline Cethegus ? 
If three difciples fhould fpeak againfl: the table of Sylla ? 

This featiment 2s purfaed and exemplified in the inftances 
fbllowing. 

24. 9%^ Gracchi.] Caius and Tiberius, tribunes, whd 
rai&d great diflurbaxices, on their introducing the Agraiiaa 
law^ to divide the common fields equally among the people. Ac 
length they were both flain : Tiberius, as he was making a 
(peech to the people, by Publius Nafica ; and Caius, by the 
command of the conful Opimius. 

2{. Mfx hewvtn njuith earth,'] i. €• Exclaim in the loudeil 
and ftrongeft terms, like him in Terence. 

O caelum ! O terra ! O maria Neptuni { 

26. Verres,] Praetor in Sicily, who was cbndemned and 
bamihed for plundering that province, 

' ■ - - Milo.] He killed P. Clodius^ and was unfaccefsRdly 
defended by Tully. 

27. Clodius,] A great enemy to Cicero, and the chief pro* 
moter of his banifhment. This Clodius was a moft debauched 
and proftigate perfon. He debauched Pompeia the wife of 
Cscfar, and likewife his own Mer, Soon after Cicero's retumi^ 
Clpdius was flain by Milo^ and his body burnt in the Curia 
Hoftilia. • 

— — Catiline Cethegus,] i. e. If Catiline were to accufe 
Cethegus. Thefe were two famous conipiratiH-s againj^ tlift 
ftate. See Salluft. Bell. Catitfn. ' ' ' . 

28. The tabU 0/ Sjlla.] Sylla was a noble Roman of the' 

family 
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Qualis erat nuper tragico poUutus adulter 
Concubitu : qui tunc leges revocabat amaras 30 

Omnibus, atque ipfls Veneri, Martique timendas: 
Cum tot abortivis faecundam Julia vulvam 
.Solveret, & patruo fimiles efFunderet oSks. 
Nonnc igitur jure, ac merito, vitia ultima RAos 
■Contemnunt Scauros, & caftigata remordent I 35 

Non tulit ex illis torvum Laronia quendam 

family of the Scipios. — ^He was very cruel, and firft fet up ta- 
bles of profcription, or outlawry, by which many thoufand Ro- 
mans were put to death in cold blood. 

28. Three di/ci files,'] There were two triumvirates, the 
one confining of Caefar, Pompey, and Craffus, the other of 
Auguftus, Antony, and Lepidus, who followed Sylla's exam- 
ple, and therpfoie are called difciples, i. e. in cruelty, blood- 
ihed, and murder. 

i^. The adui/erer.] Domitian. He took away Domitia 
Longina from her hufband ^lius Lamia. 

A tragical intrigue.] He debauched Julia, the daugh- 
ter of his brother Titus, though married to Sabinus. After the 
death of Titus, and of Sabinus, whom Domitian caufed to be 
aiTafiinated, he openly avowed his paffion for Julia, bat was the 
death of her, by giving her medicines to make her mifcarry. 
See below, 1. 32 — 3. 

3Ct. Recalling laws.] At the very time when Domitian had 
this tragical intrigue with his niece Julia, he was reviving the 
fevere laws of Julius Caefar againd adultery, which were after« 
wards made more fevere by Auguftus. 

Bitter to all.] Severe and rigid to the laft degree. 

Many perfons, of both fexes, Domitian put to death for adul- 
tery. See Univ. Hift. vol. xv. p. jz* 

3 1 . Mars and Venus.] They were caught together by Vul- 
can, the fabled hufband of Venus, by means of a net with 
which he inclofed them. Juvenal means, by this, to fatirize 
the zeal of Domitian againft adultery in others (while he in- 
dulged, not only this, but inceft alfo in his own pradice) by 
faying, that it was fo great, that he would nqtonly punifh men, 
but gods alio, if it came in his way fo to do.x 

32. Aberti'ves.] Embryos^ of which Julia was made to mif- 
carry. 

'33. Lumps. ^ OfFas, lumps of flefh« crude births, deformed,- 
ftnd fo refembung her nude Domitiant die inceftuous fiither of 
them. 

34- J'^fib 
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Such was the adulterer lately polluted with a tragical 
Intrigue : who thfen was recalling laws, bitter 30 

To all, and even to be dreaded by Mars and Venus themfelves : 
When Julia her fruitful womb from fo many abortives 
Keleafed, and poured forth lumps refembling her uncle. 
Do not therefore, juftly and defervedly, the moft vicious 
Defpife the feigned Sdauri, and^ being reproved, bite 
again? 35 

Laronia did not endure a certain four one from among them^ 

34. yufily and d^ervedly."] With the higheft reafon and 
jufidce. 

— ■" The mofi vkUus.'] Ultima vitia, i. e. ultimi vidoii* 
the moft abandoned^ who are to the utmoit degree vicioas, fo 
that they may be termed themfelves — vices. The abftrad is 
here put for the concrete. Met. 

3$. Dtffife,'] Hold them in the moft fovereign contempt, 
for their impudence in daring to reprove others for bemg 
vicious. 

■ The feigned Scaurt.'] ^miHus ScaurQS> as defcribed 
by Salluft, Bell. Jugurth. was a nobleman, bold, ^dious, 
greedy of power, honour, and riches, but venr artful in dif-> 
guifmg his vices. Juvenal therefore may be fuppofed to call 
thcfc hypocrites fidlos, as feigning to be what they were not— 
Scauros, as being like JE. Scaurus, appearing outwardly 
grave and fevere, but artfully, like him, concealing their 
vices. 

However, I queftion whether the chara6Ur of Scaurus be 
not rather to be gathered from his being found among fo 
many truly great and worthy men-^Sat. xi. 1. 90—1. Pliny 
^alfo reprefents him, as a man, fummae intcgritatis, of the 
*higheft integrity. This idea fccms to fuit beft with fidos 
Scauros^ as it leads us to confider thefe hyoocrites, as feigning 
themfelves men of integrity and goodnefs, and as feemmg to 
refemblc the probity and fcverity of manners for which Scau- 
rus was eminent, the better to conceal their vices, and to de- 
ceive other people. 

— — JM being reproved 9 bite again,} Such hypociites arc 
not only defpifed by the moft openly vicious for their iniince* 
rity, but whenever they have the impudence to reprove vice, 
even in the moft abandoned, thefe will turn again and retaliate ; 
which is well exprefted by the word remordent. 

36. Larcnia.] Martial, cotemporary^ with Juvenal, de« 
fcribes a woman of this name, as a rich widow. 

E Abnegat 
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Clamantem totics, ubi nunc lex Julia ? dormis ? 

Atque ita fubridens : felicia tempora ! quse te 

Moribus opponunt : habeat jam Roma pudorem ; 

Tertius e coelo cecidit Cato. Sed tamen unde 40 

Haec emis, hirfuto fpirant opobalfama coUp 

Quae tibi ? ne pudeat dominum monftrare tabernae : 

Quod fi vex4ntur leges, ac jura, citari 

Ante omnes debet Scantinia ^ refpice primum 

Abnegat & retinet nofh'om.Laronia fervum, 
Refpohdens, orba eft« dives, anus, vidua. 

By what Juvenal reprefcnts her to have faid, in the following 
lines, fhe feenis to have had no fmaU fhare of wit. 

36. Did not endureJl She could not bear him ; (he was out 
of all patience. 

— • Sour,"] Crabbed, ftern in his appearance. Or tor- 
vum may be here put for the adverb torve— torve citmantem. 
Grxcifm. See above, 1. 3, and note. 

— From among them,^ i. ^. One of thefe diflemblers— one 
out of this hypocritical herd. 

"^j. Crying out Jo often.'] Repeating aloud his feeming in- 
dignation againd vice, and calling down the vengeance of the 
law againft lewdnefs and eifeminacy. 

Where is the Julian la<w /*] Againfl adultery and 

lewdnefs (fee I. 30, note) why is it not executed ?— As it then 
itood, it puniQied adultery and fodomy with death. 

-r — Doft thoufleep P] Art thou as regardlefs of thefe enor- 
mities, as a perfon fad aileep is of what pafTes about him ? 

38. jind thus fmilingJ] Laronia could not refrain herfelf at 
healing this, and, with a fmile of the utmoft contempt, ready 
almoft at the fame time to laugh in his face, thus jeers 
him. 

Huppy times ! ^iff.] That have raifed up fuch a rc- 

fbrmer as thou art, tO oppofe the evil manners of the age ! 

39. Rome may notnj takefl?ameJ] Now, to be fure Rome will 
blum, and take Ihame to herfelf, for what is pra^tifed within 
her walls, fince fuch a reprover appears. Irony. 

40. A third Cato,] Cato Cenforius, as he was called, from 
his great gravity and ftr iftnefs in his cenforfhip ; and Cato Uti- 
cenus, fo called from his killing himfclf at Utica, a city of 
Africa, were men highly efleemed as eminent moralifls ; to 
thefe, fays Laronia (continuing her ironical banter) heaven has 
added a third Cato, by fending us fo xtw^xt and refpedable a 
mbraiid as thou art. 

41. Pet^ 
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Crying out fo often, ** Where is now the Julian law ? doft 

« thoullcep?" 
And thus fmiling : " Happy times ! which thee 
** Oppofe to manners : now Rome may take fhame : 
^^ A third Cato is fallen from heaven :— but yet whence 40 
** Do you buy thefe perfumes which breathe from your rough 
** Neck ? don't be aOiamed to declare die matter of the 

" fiiop: 
^ But if the ftatutes and laws are difturbed, the Scantinian 
" Ought before all to be ftirred up. Coniider firft. 



41. Perfumes.] Opobalfama— o«'o; jSaXtra/Atf— i. c. Succus 
balfaxni. This was fome kind of perfumery, which the effe- 
minate among the Romans made ufe of> and of which» it feems* 
this fame rough-looking reprover fmelt very (Irongly. 

42. four rough neci!} Hairy, and bearing the appearance 
of a mod philoK>phic negled of your perfon. 

— *— Don*t be ajbamed, Wr.] Don't blufli to tell us where 
the perfumer lives, of whom you bought thefe fine fweet-imeK 
ling ointments. 

Here her raillery is very keen, and tends to ihew what this 
pretended reformer really was, notwitliilanding his appearance 
of fandity. She may be faid — to have fmelt him out. 

43. Statutes and taws are difiurbed.] From that ftate of 
deep in which you feem to reprefent them, and from which you 
wi(h to awaken them. The Roman jurifprudence feems to have 
been founded on a threefold bails, on which the general law, by 
which the government was carried on, was eftablifhed— that is 
to fay — Confulta pacrum, or decrees of the fenate»»Leges> 
which feem to anfwer to our flatute-laws — and jura, thofe rules 
of common juflice, which were derived from the two formers 
but particularly from the latter of the two, or, perhaps, from 
immemorial uiage and cuilom, like the common law of £ng-» 
land. Hor. Lib. i. Epiil. xvi. 1. 41. mentions thefe three par* 
ticulacs— 

' Vir bonus eft quis? 
Qui confulta patrum, qui leges, jwaque fervat. 

See an account of the Roman laws at large, in Rennet's Roman 
Antiq. Part ii. Book iii. chap. xxi. & feq. 

44. The Scantinian,'] So called from Scantinius Aricinus, 
by whom it was firft introduced to punifh fodomy. Others 
think that this law was fo called from Q. Scantinius, who at- 
tempted this crime oa the fon o( Marcellus, and was puniihed 
accordingly. 

E 2 45. Examine 
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Et fcrutarc viros : faciunt hi plura ; fed illos 45 

Dcfendit numcrus, junflaeque umbone phalanges. 

Magna inter molles concordia : non erit ullum 

£xemj)luni in noftro tarn deteftabile fexu : 

Taedia non lambit Cluviam, ncc Flora CatuUam : 

Hippo fobit juvencs, & morbo pallet utroque. 50 

Nunquid nos agimus caufas ? civilia jura 

Novimus ? aut uUo ftrepitu fora veftra movcmus ? 

Lu£^antur paucae, comedunt coliphia paucae : 

Vos lanam trahitis, calathifque perzSta, refertis 

Vellera : Vos tenui pnegnantem ft^mine fufum 55' 

Penelope melius, levius torquetis Arachne, 

Horrida quale facit refidens in codice pellex. 

45. Examine the men.'] Search diligently— -fcrutinize inta 
their abominations. 

Thefe do more things.] They far out-do the other fex ; 

they do more things worthy of fevere reprehenfion. 

46. Number defends.] This tends to (hew how common that 
deteftable vice was. (Comp. Rom. i. 27.) Such numbers were 
guiky of it, that it was looked upon rather as fafhionable than 
criminal ; they feemed to {tt the law at defiance, as not daring 
to attack fo large a body. 

■ ' ■ Battalions joined, ^c] A metaphor taken from the 
Roman manner ef^eng^ging. A phalanx properly fignified a 
difpofition for an attack on the enemy by the fbot> with every 
man's (hield or buckler (o clofe to another's, as to join them to- 
gether and make a fort of impenetrable wall or rampart. This 
IS iaid to have been firfli invented by the Macedonians ; pha- 
lanx is therefore to be coniidered as a Macedonian word. 

47. There is great concord, if^c] They are very fond of each 
other, and ftrongly connected and united, fo that, attacking 
one, would be like attacking all. 

49. Tadia — Flora, l£c,] Famous Roman courtezans in 
Juvenal's time»»bad as they were, the men were worfe. 

51. Do nve piead, infc] Do we women ufurp the province of 
the men ? do we uke upon us thofe functions which belong to 
tbem? 

53. Afeiji} «wrej^/e,] A few \von>en there are, who arc of 
JTuch a mafculine turn of mind, as to wreAle in public. Sev 
Sat. i. 22 — 3, and notes ; and Sat. vi. 245—^57, and n^tes. 

m Theivrejiler*s din.] Prepare themselves for wreftling 

as the wreftkrs do by feeding on the coliphium-^a x^^a i(p*» 

membri 
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^^ And examine the men: thefe do more things*— but 
" them 45 

Namber defends, and battalions joined with a buckler. 

** There yis great concord among the effeminate : there 
** will not be any 

^ Example fo deteftable in our fex : 

^^ Taedia carefles not Cluvia, nor Flora Catulla : * 

^ Hippo aflails youths, and in his turn is afTailed. 50 

^^ Do we plead caufes ? the civil laws 

^ Do we know ? or with any noife do we make a ftir in 
** youjr courts? 

^ A few wreftle, a few eat wreftler's diet: 

^^ You card wool, and carry back in full baikets your finiflied 

** Fleeces ; you the fpindle, big with flender thread, 55 

" Better than Penelope do twift, and finer than Arachne, 

*^ As does a dirty -harlot fitting on a log. 

membra robuda— a kind of dry diet> which wreftlers ufed^ to 
make them flrong and firm-fiefhed. See Ai n sw. 

54. T'eu card wW.] You, effeminate wretches^ forfake 
manly exercifes, and addidl yourfelves co employments which 
are peculiar to women. 

•— In iajkets.] The calathi were little oficr or wicker 
baikets, in which the women put their work when they had 
£niihed it, in order to carry it back to their employers. 

56. Penelope.] Wife of Ulyifes, who, during her hu(band*s 
ablence, was importoned by many noble fuitors, whofe addreifes 
ihe refufed with inviolable cond^ancy : but, fearing they might 
tAke her by force, fhe amufed them, by defiring them to W2ut» 
till fhe had finifhed a web which (he was then about : and to 
make the time as long as poffible, fhe undid during the night 
what (he had done in the day. 

I - ' ■ Jrachne.] A Lydian damfel, very fkilful in (pinning 
and weaving. She is fabled to have contended with Minerva, 
and, being out-done, fhe hanged herfelf, and was by that god- 
defs changed into a fpider. Ov. Met. Lib. vi. Fab. i. 

By mentioning thefe inftances, Laronja ironically commends 
the great proficiency of the men in carding and fpinning : both 
thefe operations feem to be diflindlly marked by the poet. 

57. u^ dirty harlot.] Pel lex properly denotes the miflrefs of 
a married man. This, and the Greek «ra^^«Kl(» feem derived 
from Heb. wjhjsi pilgefh, which we rende^— -concubine. 

E 3 Codex-** 
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Notum eft, cur folo tabulas impleverit Hifter 
Liberto ; dederit vivus cur multa puellae : 
Dives erit) magno quae dormit tertia Ie£l:o« 60 

Tu nube, atque tace : donant arcana cylindros, 
De nobis poft haec triftis fententia fertur : 
Dat veniatn corvis, vexat cenfura columbas. 
Fugerunt trepidi vera ac manifefta canentem 
Stx)icidae ; quid enim falfi Laronia i u , i n 65 

Codex — from caudex — literally fignifies a flump or flock of a 
tree — of a large piece of which, a log was catout> and made an 
inflmment of puniihment for female flaves, who were chained 
to it on any mifbebaviour towards their miftrefles, but efpe- 
.cially where there was jealoufy in the cafe ; and there they were 
to fit and work at fpinning or the like. 

58. Hifter,'] Some infamous charafter, here introduced by 
Laronia> in order to illuflrate her argument. 

^'-'^ Filled his 'wilL] Tabula fignifies any plate or thin 
material on which they wrote — hence deeds, wills, and other 
written inflruments, were called tabulae. So public edicts. See 
before, 1. 28. 

' ■ ■ With only hisfreedman,'] Left him his folc heir. 

59. Why ali'ue, ^c] Why in his life-time he was fo very 
generous, and made fuch numbers of prefents to his wife, here 
called pue]]^, as being a very young girl when he married her: 
but I fhould rather think, that the arch Laronia has a more fe* 
vere meaning in her afe of the term puellae, by which fhe would 
intimate, that his young wife, having been totally negleded by 
him, remained flill-^puella, a maiden ; Hifter having no de- 
fire towards any thing, but what was unnatural with his favou- 
rite freedman. 

. It is evident that the poet ufes puella in this fenfe. Sat. ix^ 
1. 74. See note on Sat. ix. 1. 70. 

60. She ivill he rich, Wr.] By receiving (as Hifler*s wife 
did) large Aims for hufh-money. 

■ Whojleeps third, ^f,] By this fhe would infmuate, 

that Hifter caufed his freedman. Whom he afterwards made his 
heir^ tp lie in the bed with him and his wife, and gave his wife 
large prefents of money, jewels, &c. not to betray his abomina- 
ble practices. 

; 61 . Do thou martyJ] This apo(b*ophe may be fuppofed to be 
addreffed to the unmarried women, who might be ftanding by, 
ai|d liftening to Laronia' s fe vere reproof of the hufbands of that 
day« and contains a farcafm of the moft bitter kind. 

7 A» 
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*' It IS known -w^iy Hifter filled his will with only 
** His freedman ; why alive he gave much to a wench : 
** She will be rich, who fleeps third in a large bed. 60 
*' Do thou marry, and hufli — fecrets beftow gems. 
** After all this, a heavy fentence is paffed againft us. 
*^ Cenfurc excufes ravens, and vexes doves. 
Her, proclaiming things true and manlfeft, trembling fled 
The Stoicides — For what falfehood had Laronia[uttered J ? 65 

As if (he had faid— " You hear what you^are to cxpe^l ; fuch 
** of you as wilh to be rich, 1 advife to marry, and keep their 
** hu/bands fecrets.*' 

61. Secrets hefionv gsms,"] Cylindros — thefc were precious 
flones, of an oblong and round form, which the women ufed to 
hang in their ears. Here they {«em to iignify all manner of 
gems. 

62. J/ter all tbis,^ After all I have been faying of the men, 
I can't help obferving how hardly we women are ufed. 

— jln hewvy fentence, l^c.'\ Where we are concerned, ncK 
mercy is to be ihewn to us ; the heavieU fentence of the laws is 
called down upon U5, and its utmoil vengeance is prefcribed 
againft U3. 

63. Cenfure excufes ra'vens, tffr.] Laronia ends her fpeech 
with a proverbial faying, which is much to her purpofe. 

Cenfura here means puni(hment. — The men, wno, like ra- ' 
vens, and other birds of prey, are fo mifchievous, are yet cx- 
cufed ; but, alas ! when we poor women, who are, compara- 
tively, harmlefs as doves, when we, through fimplicity and 
weaknefs, go adray, we hear of nothing butpunifhment. 

64. Her proclaiming y ^r.] We have here the tWc^ of La- 
ronia's fpeech upon lier guilty hearers— their confciences were 
alarmed, and away they flew, they could not ftand any longer : 
they knew what flie faid to be true, and not a tittle of it cduld ^ 
be denied ; fo the fafler they could make their efcape, the bet- 
ter : like thofe fevere hypocrites we read of, John viii. 7—9. 
Cano flgnifies, as ufed here, to report, to proclaim aloud. 

65. Tbe^toicidesJ] Stoicida;. — This word feems to have , 
been ftamed on the occafion, with a feminine ending, the bet- '[ 
ter to fuit their charadlers, and to intimate the monilrous effe- 
minacy of thefe pretended Stoics. The Stoics were called 
Stoici, from rc«, a porch in Athens, where they ufed to meet 
and difpute. They highly commended apathy, or freedom from 
all paflions. 

Juvenal, having feverely laflied the Stoicides, or pretended 
Stoics, now proceeds to attack, in the perfon of Metcllus Cre- 

£ 4 ticus. 
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I I Sed quid 6$ 

Non facient alii, cum tu multicia fumas, 
Cr^tice, & banc veftem pqpulo mirante perores 
In Proculas, & PoUineas ? eft moecha FabuUa : 
Damn^tur fi vis, etis^m Carfinia : talem 
Non fumet damnata togam. Sed Julius ardeti 9Q 

^ftuo: nudus agas ; minus eft infania turpis« 
£n habitum, quQ tp leges, ac jura ferentem 
Vulneribus crudis populus modo vidtor, & illud 
Montanum pofitis audiret vulgus aratris. 

tipus> the e^eminacy of <se|:(aia magiflrate^, who zppesae^n 
even in the feat of jui|ice> attired in a moii unbecoming and in-; 
decent manneri and fuch as befpake them in the high road to the 
jnoft horrid impurities. 

66, Will not others do, ^c] q. d. It is no marvel> that we 
£nd vice triumphant over people that move in a lefs confpicuou^ 
fphere of life, when plain and apparent fymptoms of it are feen 
in thoTe who fill the feat^ of jufliCe, and are af^ually exhibited 
by them, befpre the pqbiic eye, in ppex^ coqrt. 

6^. Creticus. ] This magiflrate was defcended froi^ the 
family of that Metellus, who was callj?d Creticvis, from his 
conqueil of Crete. Juvenal, moft prpbably^ addrefles Metelr 
lus. by this furnanie of his great anceilor, the v^oxt to expofe 
and Ihame him, for adtmg fo unworthy his defcent from fo brave 
and noble a perfon, 

■ . ■ ■ Tr an/parent garments A Multicia, quail inq|tilicia, of 
many threads. Thefe were fo finely and curioufly wrought, 
that the body might be feen through them. 

^— Thou ilecfaimefi*] Paffeft fentence in the nioft aggra- 
vi^ted terins— Perpres. The end pf a fpeech, in whicE^the 
orator cqlledted all his force and eloquence, was called the perb« 
ration : but the yerb is ufed in a larger fe^fe, and fignifies tq 
declaim and n^ake an l^arangue againil any peripn or thing. 

68 . Procula and Pollit^J] Names pf particul^ women, whq 
w^re condemned, on the Julian law, for incqntinence, but, fo 
ianotous in their way^ as to (land here for lewd women in ge- 
ncral. 

He could condemn fuch in the fevereil manner, when before 
him in judgment, while he, by his immodeil drefs^ fliewed hixx^« 
felf to be worfe than they were. 

\ Fahulla. " ' 

69. Carfinia. 

70. ^uck 



* \ > Notorious adulterelfes. 
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■ • But what 65 

Will not others do, when thou ailiimeft tranlparent gar* 

ments, 
O Creticus, ^d (the people wond'ring at this apparel) 

thou declaimeft 
Againft the Proculae and Pollines ? Fabulla Is an adulterefit 
Let Carfinia too be condemned if jrou pleafe : fuch 
A gown, condemned, ibe'll not put on, *^ But July 

*^ burns— jo 

^^ I'm very hot"rTr«dp yoi^ bufuiiefs nake4 : madneft is le& 

fhameful. 
Lq tl^e |iabit ! ii> which, thee promulgating ftatut^ 9124 

laws, 
The people (with crude wounds juft now vidoriou% 
Mountain-yulgar w^th ploughs laid by) might hear. 

■ • . 

7Q. Such a gown^ Hc^ Bad as fuch women ipay be» an4 
even convidled of incontinence, yet they would not appear in 
ft^ch a drefsy as is worn by you who condemn them* 

Or p^rbap^ this alludies to the cuftpm of obliging women* 
fconvidted of adultery, to pull off the ftola, or woman's garment^ 
and put on the toga, or man's g^ment, which ftigmatized 
tl^em as infan^ous ; bqt eyen t^ij^ wa^ not fo infj|mous as the 
tranfparent ^xt{% of the judge. Horace calls a common profii* 
ti^te— -togata. Sat. ii. |^ib. i. 1. 63. 

'* 9^^ J'Jy ^t*rns,** f^c] He endeavours at im ex, 

cufe^ from the heat of the weather, for being thus clad. 

"71. Dfiyour bujine/sy Wf.] As a ji^dge. Agere legem«-t 
fometimes, fignines, to execute the fenteuce of th^ law againft 
malcfadlors. Sec Ains worth-- Ago, 

I^adnefs is lefsJbamefulJ\ Wer? ypu to fit on the bench 

nake49 you migl^t be fought mad, bi^t this wou|d not be fo 
fhameful ; fnadnefs n^ight be fo^ne excuje. 

72. Behold the habit I (ffc] This, and the ti^ree following 
lifies, fuppofe fome of the old hardy and brave RomfMis, juft 
come from a victory, aod covered w^th frpfh wounds (crudis 
vulneribus)— rough mountaineers, who had left their ploughs, 
lijce Cincinnatus, to fight ^gain^ the enen^ies of their country, 
a^d on their arrival at Rome, with the enfigns of glorious con* 
qued, finding luch an effeminate character upon the bench, 
bearing the charge of the Uws, and bringing them forth in 
judgment^-::wl^Ch may bp th^ f<pnf? of ferentem in this place. 

75. U'hea 
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Qttid non proclanies, in corpore Judicis ifta 75 

Si videas? quscro an deceant mukicia teftem? 

Acer, & indomitus, libertatifque magifter, 

Cretice pelluces 1 Dedit hanc contagio labem> 

It dabit in plures : ficut grex totus in agris 

Unitts icabie cadit, & porrigine porci ^ 80 

Uvaque confpedla livorem ducit ab uva. 

Fcsdius hoc aliquid quanddque audebis ami£lu : 

Nemo rcpente fuit turpiffimus. accipient te 

Paidatim, <]ui loiiga domi redimicula fumunt 

75. What 'Wfuhd not ^ pr»claimr^ c,"] How would you ex- 
claim I What would you not uiter, that could exprefs your in- 
digoation and abhorrence (O antient and venerable people} of 
fuch a ^ken judge ! 

76. I afii <w(mldf ^cJ] q. d.. It would be indecent for a 
private perfon, who only attends as a witnefs, to appear in 
fuch a drefs — how much more for a judge« who fits in an emi- 
nent ftation^ in a public chara^er, and who is to condemn vice 
of all kinds. 

77. Sour and unfuhdue4''\ O Creticus, who prctendeft to 
Boicifm, and appearing morofe^ ievere> and not cvercome by 
your pafilons. 

'" Mafter of liberty. \ By this, and the preceding part of 

this line, it fhould appear, that this effeminate judge was one 
who pretended to floicifm, which taught a great feverity of man- 
ners, and an apathy both of body and mind ; likewife fuch a li- 
berty of living as they pleafed, as to be exempt from the frail- 
ties and palfions of other men. They taught-— oI» /xovo? a-o^^q 
i^euOf^o^ — that *' only a wife man was free.*'— Hence Cic. 
Quid efl libertas ? poteflas vivendi ut velis, 

78. Tou are tr an/par ent,'\ Your body is feen through your 
faxit garments : fo that with all your floicifm, your appearance 
is that of a fhamelefs and moil unnatural libertine : a (lave to 
the vileft pafTions, though pretending to be mafler of your 
liberty of adlion. 

"-'—^ Contagion garvt this ftain.l You owe all this to the 
company which you have kept; by this you have been in- 
fcded. 

■ 79. And nvill gi'ue it to more, 'I You will corrupt others by 
your example, as you were corrupted by the example of thole 
whom you have followed. 

The language here is metaphorical, taken from diflempered 
cattle^ which communicate infection by herding together. 

80. Fails. 
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What would you not proclaim, if, on the body of a judge, 
thofe things 7S 

You fliould fee ? I aft, would tranfparent garments be- 
come a witnefs ? 
Sour and unfubdued, and mafter of liberty, 
OCreticus, you arc tranfparent ! contagion gave Ais ftain. 
And will give it to more : as, in the fields, a whole herd, 
Falls by the fcab and meafles of one fwine : So 

And a grape derives a bluenefs from a grape beholden. 
Some time you'll venture fomething worfe than this drefs: 
Nobody was on a fudden moft bafe. They will receive Ace 
By little and little, who at home bind long fillets on 

80. Falls hy the fcah^ £ffr.] Our Englifh proverb fays— 
** One fcabby fheep mars the whole flock." 

81. A grape y l^c,'\ This is alfo a proverbial faying, fraai 
the ripening of the black grape (as we call it) which has a blue 
or livid hue : thefe do not turn to that colour all at once and to* 
gether> but grape after grape, which, the vulgar iuppofed, was 
owing to one grape's looking upon another, ber>g very near in 
contadt, and fo contracting the fame colour. They had a pro- 
verb — Uva uvam videndo varia fit. 

83. Nobody 'was on a fudden y l^c,'\ None ever arrived at the 
highefl pitch of wickednefs at fird fettins out : the workings of 
evil are gradual, and almofl imperceptible at firil ; but as the 
infinuations of vice deceive the conference, they firlt blind and 
then harden it, until the greatefl crimes are committed without 
remorfe. 

I do not recoIle£i where I met with the underwritten lines $ 
but as they contain excellent advice, they may not be unufeful 
in this place. 

O Leoline, be obfHnately juft. 

Indulge no paffion, and betray no trud; 

Never let man be bold enough to fay. 

Thus, and no farther, let my paflion ftray : 

The firft crime pail compels us on to more. 

And gailt proves fate, which was but choice before. 

— They fwill receive y ^cS\ By degrees you will go on 
from one Hep to another till you are received into the lewd and 
horrid fociety after mentioned. The poet is now going toex- 
pofe a fet of unnatural wretches, who, in imitation of women* 
celebrated the rites of the Bona Dea. 

84. Who at home, Wr.] Domi— that is, fecretly, privately, 

in 
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Frontibus, & toto pofuere monilia collo, 85 

Atque Bonam tcnerae placant abdomine porcae, 

Et magno cratere Deam : fed more fmiftro 

Exagitata procul non intrat fcemina limen. 

Solis ara Deae maribus patet : ite profanae, 

Clamatur : nullo gemit hic tibicina cornu* ^Ct 

Talia fecreta coluerunt Orgia t?eda 

Cecropiam foliti Baptas laflare Cotytto, 

in fome houfe, hired or procured for the purpofe of celebrating 
their horrid rites^ in imitation of the women^ who yearly ob- 
ferved the rites of the Bona Dea, and celebrated them in the 
houfe of the high prieft. — Plut. in vita Ciceronis & Caefaris. 

If we fay — redimicula domi— literally— fillets of the houfe — 
we may underHand it to mean thofe fillets which, in imitation 
of the women, they wore around their heads on thefe occafions» 
and which, at other times, were hung up about the houfe, as 
part of the facred furniture. 

Here is tde firfl inflance, in which their ornaments and ha- 
bits were like thofe of the women. 

8 c . Jn^ ha^e placed ornaments^ ^c, ] Monilia — ^necklaces— 
conmting of fo many rows, as to cover the whole neck ; thefe 
were alio female ornaments. This is the fecond inflance. 
Monile, in its larged fenfe, implies an ornament for any part of 
^ body. A I NSW. But as the neck is here mentioned, neck- 
laces are moil probably meant ; thefe were made of pearls, pre- 
vious ilones, gold, &c. 

86. The good goddefs,"] The Bona Dea, worfhipped by the 
women, was a Roman lady, the wife of one Faunus ; (he was 
famous for chaflity, and, after her death, confecrated. Sacri- 
4pes were performed to her only by night, and fecretly ; they 
ikerificed to her a fow pig. No men were admitted. 

In imitation of this, thefe wretches, fpokenof by our poet, 
that they might refemble women as much as po^ble, inflituted 
rites and facrifices of the fame kind, and performed them in the 
fame fecret and clandeiline manner. 

*■ The belly y l^k,'\ The fumen, or dugs and udder of a 
voung fow, was efleemed a great dainty, and feems here meant 
oy abdomine. Pliny fays (xi. 84. edit. Hard.) antiqui fumen 
vpcabant abdomen. Here it ftands for the whole animal (as in 
Sat. xii. 73.) byfynec. 

87. A large goblet ] Out of which they poured their liba- 
tions. 

■ ■ By a pefverted citftom,'] More finiflro— by a perverted, 
^wjcward cuitom^ they exclude all women fropi their myileries, 

as 
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Their foreheads, and have placed ornaments all over the 

neck, 85 

And, with the belly of a tender fow, appeafe the good 
Goddefs, and with a large goblet : but, by a perverted 

cuftom. 
Woman, driven far away, does not enter the threihold : 
The altar of the goddefs is open to males only—" Go yc 

" profane"— 
Is cried aloud : with no horn here the female minflrel 

founds. 90 

Such orgies, with a fecret torch, ufed 
l^hc Baptae, accuftomed to weary the Cecropian Cotytto. 

as men were excluded from thofeof the women ; by the latter of 
which alone the Bona Dea was to be worfhipped^ and no men 
were to be admitted. 

Sacra bona; maribus non adeunda Deas. Tib. i. 6, 22. 

So that the proceeding of thefe men was an utter perverfion of 
the female rites— as different from the original and real inftitu- 
tion, as the left hand is from the right, and as contrary* 

89. Go ye profane. "l Profanse — meaning the women; as if 
they baniihed them by foiemn proclamation. Juvenal, here, 
humourouily parodies that paiTage in Virgil, relative to the 
Sybil — JEn, vi. 25J8— 9. 

Procul, procul, efle profani, 
Conclamat vates, totoque abfiftite luco ! 

90. PHih no horn here» Wf.] It was ufual, at the facrifices 
aF the Bona Dea, for fome of the women to make a lamentable 
noife (well exprefled here by the word gemit) with a horn. 
The male wormippers had no women among them for this pur-> 
pofe. NuUo tibicina cornu, for nulla tibicina cornu. £nal- 
lage. 

91. Such orgies*^ Orgia— fo called aire -nj? Opyviu from 
the furious behaviour of the priefls of Bacchus, and others by 
whom they were celebrated-— but the part of the orgies, here 
alluded to, was that, wherein all manner of lewdnefs, even of 
the mod unnatural kind, was committed, by private torch-* 
light — I'seda fecreta. Coluerunt — they pradifed, celebrated, 
Uiemnized. / 

92. The Bapi^,] Priefts of Cotytto at Athens, called 
Baptie, becaufe, after the horrid impurities which they had been 
guilty of, in honour of their goddefs, they thought themfelves 
entirely purified by dipping themfelves in water. 

92. The 
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lUe fuperciliutn tnadida fuligine ta£^um 

Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 

Attollens oculos j vitreo bibit ille Priapo, 95 

iLsticulumque comis aumtum ing^ntibus implet, 

Coerulea indutus fcutulata, aut galbana rafa ; 

£t per Junonem domini jurante miniftro. 

nie tenet fpeculuin> pathici geftamen Othonis^ 

92. The Cecropian Cotyito."] Cotytto was a flrumpet (the 
goddefs of impadence and unchaftity) worfhipped by night at 
Athens, as the Bona Dea was at Rome. The prieils are {aid to 
weary her> becaufe of the length of their infamous rites> and of 
the multiplicity of their ads of im purity , which were continued 
the whole night. Cecrops, the firil king of Athens> built the 
caty, and called it, after hi^ name, Cecropia. 

93. His eyehronv,'\ It wascuilomary for the women to paint 
the eyebrows, as well as the eyes : the firft was done with a 
black compo£tion made with foot and water ; with this they 
lengthened the eyebrow, which was reckoned a great beauty. 
This was imitated by thofe infamous wretches, ^ken of by 
the poet, to make them appear more like women. 

94.. With an oblique needle.^ Acus figniiies alio t bodkiQ ; 
this was wetted with the compofition, and drawn obliquely 
over, or along the eyebrow. 

And paints i lifting them up, ^cJ] This was another 

pradlice of the women, to paint their eyes. It is now in ufe 
among the Moorifh women in Barbary, and among the Torkiih 
women about Aleppo, thus defcribed by "Dr. Shaw and Dr. 
Rufiel. 

" Their method of doing it is, by a cylindrical piece of 
•• filver, fteel, or ivory, about two inches long, made ytry 
•* fmooth, and about the fize of a common probe, 

** This they wet with water, in order that the powder of lead 
*' ore may flick to it ; and applying the middle part hori- 
zontally to the eye, they (hut the eyelids upon it, and fo 
drawing it through between them, it blacks the iniide, leav- 
ing a narrow black rim all round the edge.'* 
This is fufficient, for our prefent purpofe, to explain what the 
poet means by painting the eyes. This cuftom was praftifed 
by many eaftern nations among the women, and, at laft, got 
among the Roman women : in. imitation of whom, thefe male- 
proftitutes alio tinged their eyes. 

Lifting up — trembling. — This defcribes the fituation of the 
eyes under the operation, which mufl: occafion fome pain from 
the great tendernefs of the part. Or, perhaps, by trementes, 
Juvenal may mean fomething lafcivious, as Sat. vii. 1. 241. 

95, Another 
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One, his eyebrow, touched with wet foot. 

Lengthens with oblique needle, and paints, lifting diemupiy 

his trembling 
Eyes ; another drinks in a priapus made of glafs, yg 

And Alls a little golden net with a vaft quantity of hair. 
Having put on blue female garments, or fmooth white vefts; 
And the fervant fwearing by the Juno of his mafter. 
Another holds a leoking-glafs the bearing (rf* pat^c O^hOy 

95. Another drinks, fffr.] A praflice of the moft ifflpudent 
and abandoned women is adopted by thefe wretches* 

96. A little golden net, ^r.] Reticulum — ^here denotes — a 
coif, or cawl of net- work, which the women put over their hair. 
This too thefe men imitated. 

— IVith a 'vafi quantity of hair,"] They left vail quantities 
of thick and long hair upon their heads, the better to refemblc 
women, and all this they fluffed under a cawl, as the women did. 

97. Female garments,] Scutulata — garments made of nee- 
dle-work, in form of ftiields or targets, worn by women. 

— Smooth ivhite "jefts,'\ Galbana rafa— fine garments, 
fliorne of the pile for women's wear. Ainfworth fays they were 
white, and derives the word galbanum from Heb. nJl^ white, 
But others fay, that the colour of thefe garments was blucifh or 
greeni/h. 

The adjedtive galbanus-a-um, fignifies fpruce, wanton, 
effeminate. So Mart, calls an effeminate perlbn— -hominem 
galbanatam : and of another, he fays galbanos habet mores. 
Mart, i- 97. ^ 

98. The fer^vant faaearing, i^c,\ The manners of the mailers 
were copied by the fervants : hence, like their maftersjp they 
fwore by Juno, which it was cuflomary for women to do, as the 
men by Jupiter, Hercules, &c. 

99. A mirrour."] Speculum — fuch as the women ufed. 

— — The hearing, ^r.] Which, or fuch a one as, Otho, in» 
famous for the crime which is charged on thefe people, ufed to 
carry about with hi ni, even when he went forth to war as em- 
peror. 

The poet in this paflage, with infinite humour, parodies^ in 
deriiionof the effeminate Otho, and of thefe unnatural wretches, 
•fome parts of Virgil — firfl, where that poet ufe^ the word gefta^ 
men (which denotes any thing carried or worne) as defcnptive 
of the fhield of Abas, which he carried in battle. Mix, iii. 
226, 

/Ext cavo Clypeum, magni geftamea Abantis 
Poftibus adverfis figo, &c. and again, fecondly— 

in iEn. vii. 246. Virgil, fpeaking of the ornaments which 

PriatT^ 
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Afloris Aurunci fpolium, quo fe ille videbat IQO 

Armatiim^ cum jam tolli vexilla juberdt. 

Res memoranda novis annalibus, atque recent! 

Hiftoria ; fpeculum civilis farcina belli. 

Nimirum fummi ducis eft occidere Galbam^ 

Et curare cutem fummi conftantia civis ; ia5 

Be4riaci in campo fpolium afFe6lare Palati^ 

£t prefluin in faciem digitis extendere panem : 

Quod nee in Aflyrio pharetrata Semiramis orbe, 

Mcefta nee Adliaca fecit Cleopatra carina* 

Priam wore> when he fat in public among his fubjefts^ as their 
prince and lawgiver, fays— Hoc Priami gellanlen erat, &c. 

In imitation of this, Juvenal moil farcaflically calls Otho's 
mirrour — pathici gellamen Odionis. 

loo. The /poil of Auruncian J^or.] Alluding to Virgil, 
JEn. xii. 95> 94. where Turnus arms himfelf with a fpear, 
which he had taken in battle from Ador, one of the brave Au^ 
runcian chiefs, 

Juvenal feems to infinuate, that this wretch rejoiced as much 
in being pofreifed of Otho's mirrour> taken from that emperor 
after his death (when he had killed himfelf, after having been 
twice defeated by Vitellius) as Turnus did in having the fpear 
of the heroic Adlor* 

loi. Commanded the banners , ^r.] This was a fignal for 
battle. When they encamped, they fixed the banners in the 
ground near the general's tent---which was called ftatuere 
itgna. When battle was to be given, the general gave the 
word of command to take up the ilaodards or banners^*— this 
was— -tollere figna. 

At fuch atime as this was the eifeminate Otho, when he was 
armed for the battle, viewing himfelf in his mirrour. 

103. Baggage of cMI twar.] A worthy matter to be re- 
corded in the annals and hidory of thefe times, that, among the 
warlike baggage of a commander in chief, in a civil war, 
wherein no lefs than the poflleffion of the Roman empire was at 
fiake, there was found a mirror, the proper implement of a Ro- 
man lady ! This civil war was between Qtho and Vitellius, 
which lail was fet up, by the German foldiecs, for emperor, and 
at lad fucceeded. 

104, To kiUGalbay £ffr.] The nimirum — doubtlefs— to be 
fare— throws an irony over this, and the following three lines-— 
as if the poet faid — ^To aim at empire, and to have the reigning 
prince aiuilinated in the forum, in order to fucceed him, was, 

doubtlefsj 
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The fpoil of Auruncian Adlor, in ^^hich he viewed him- 
felf 100 

Armed, when he commanded the banners to be taken up : 
A thing to be related in new annals, and in recent 
Hiftory, a looking- glafs the baggage of civil war! 
To kill Galba is doubdefs the part of a great general, 
And to take care of the (kin, the perfeverance of the higheft 
citizen. I05 

In the field of Bedriacum to afFeft the (poil of the palace, 
And to extend over the face bread fqueezed with the fingers : 
Which neither the quivered Semiramis in the Aflyrian world. 
Nor fad Cleopatra did in her Aftiacan galley. 

doubtlefs, amofl: noble piece of general (hip, worthy a great ge- 
neral ; and> to be fure, it was the part of a great citizen to 
take fo much care of his complexion-^— it mud be allowed wor- 
thy the mightiell citizen of Rome> to attend to this with unre- 
mitting conftancy ! 

This adion of Otho's, who, when he found Galba, who had 
promifed to adopt him as his fucceflbr, deceiving him, in fa- 
vour of Pifo, deftroyedhim, makes a ilrong contrail in the cha- 
racter of Otho : in one inftance, bold and enterprizing— in an- 
other, foft and effeminate. 

105. In the field to affeSi^ ^r.] To aim at, to afpire to, the 
peaceable and fole poffeflion of the emperor's palace, as mafler 
of the empire, when engaged in the battle with Vitellius in the 
field of Bedriacum (between Cremona and Verona) was great 
and noble ; but how fadly inconfiftent with what follows ! 

107. To extend o'ver the face, ^r.] The Roman ladies ufed 
a fort of bread, or pafle, wetted with affes milk, 'this they 
prefled and fpread with their fingers on the face to cover it from 
the air, and thus preferve the complexion. See Sat. vi. 1. 461. 
This was pradifed by the emperor Otho. 

Otho, at lalt, being twice defeated by Vitellius, dreading the 
horrors of the civil war in which he was engaged, killed him- 
felf to prevent it, when he had fufficient force to try his fortune 
again. 

108. The qui<vered Semiramis.'] The famous warlike queea 
of AfTyria, who, after the death of her hufband Ninus, put on 
man's apparel, and did many warlike adtions. 

109. Sad Cleopatra,] The famous and unfortunate queen of 
-Sgy pt, who, with M. Anthony, being defeated by Auguftus, 
in the fea-fight at Adium, fled to Alexandria, and there, de- 

F fpairing 
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flic nullus verbis pudor, aut revcreiitia menfe : no 

Hfc turpis Cybeles, & fracSa voce loquendi 
LibertaSi & crine fenex fanaticus albo 
S^crorum antiftes, rarum ac mcmorabile magni 
Gutturis exemplum, conducendufque magifter. 
Quid tamen expeflant, Phrygio queis tempus erat jam 115 
More fupervacuam cultris abrumpere cariiem ? 
Quadringenta dedit Graccbus feflertia, dotem 
Cornicini : five hie re6lo cantaverat a?re ; 



.< 



(pairing to find any favour from Auga(lu»» .applied two afps to 
her breaft, which (lung hef to death. S\}q died on tbie tomb, of 
Anthony, who hid killed Himfelf after thclofs of the battle. 

109. In the A^iacav galiey.'\ Carina properly fignifies the 
keel, or bottom* of a fhip, but, by fynec. the whole fhip or vef- 
fcl. It denotes, here, the fine galley, or veiTel, in which Cleo- 

Satra was at^ the battle of Aftium ; which was richly orna- 
lented with gold, and had purple fails. Regina (Cleopatra) 
cuni'Sftirei puppe, veloque purpureo, fe in ahum dedit. Plin. 
Lib.'Ttbt; c IV ad fin. 

, From this, it is probable, that our Shakefpear took his idea 
6f 'the 'tdifel in which Cleopatra, when (he firft met M. An- 
thOnV'oA^thiB river CydnUs, appeared : the defcriptlori of which 
IS embiilUifhed with (bme of the finell touches of that great poet's 
fenty; * fccie Ant. and Cleop. Aft. ii. Sc. ii. 
.Neither of thefe women were fo effeminate as the emperor 

" irtf. Here is 110 fnodeftyy^c.'\ Juvenal having 'cenfured the 
^emihacy of their actions and drefs, now attacks their mau- 
ler of cortverfatiori, at their facrificial fcalh. 

: < ■' ' ■ Re'verence of the table.'] That is, of the table where 
they feafted on their facrifices, which, t^QTy where cMq, was 
recKoned facred : here they paid no fort of regard to it. 

\ I n . Of filthy Cybele,] Here they indulge themfelves in all 
dfe -filthy converfation that they can utte^r ; like the prieils 
ofCybelc, who ufed to difplay all manner of (ilthinefs and ob- 
lenity before the image of their goddefs, both in word and 
a^ion. 

— With broken 'voice.'] Perhaps this means a feigned, al- 
tered, li(jping voice, to imitate the voices of women, or of the 
prieflis of Cybele who were all eunuchs. 

'1I2» An old fanatic] Fanaticus (from Gr. <I)aivo/xa», ap- 
pareo) denotes one that pretends to infpiration, vifions, and the 
hke. Such the Gallic or priefts of Cybele were called, from 

their 
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Here is no modefty in their difcourfe, or reverence of di^ 
tablC) ilO 

Here, of filthy Cybele, and of fpeaking with bi'oken toice^ 
*rhe liberty ; and an old fanatic, with white hair, 
Chief prieft of facred things, a rare and memorable example 
Of an ample throat, and a mafter to be hired; 
But what do they Wait for, for whom it is now high time, 
in the Phrygian ll^ 

Manner, tacut away with knives their fuperfluous flefli ? 
Gracchus gave 400 feftertia, a dower 
To a horn-blower, or perhaps he had founded with fti*ait 
brafs. 

their fbange g^flures aild (peeche^i as if actuated of pofTe^ed 
by foxne fpirit which they called divine. 

See Virg. JBn. vi. 1. 46—5 1 . a defcription of this fanatic in* 
ipiration : which (hews what the heathen meant, when they 
fpake of their diviners being— ^plerti Deo — aiRati niiminei and 
the like* See Park. Heb* and Eng. Lex. a«, N® 4. 

Such a one was the old wlute^headed prieft here fpoken of* 

113. Chief prieft of facred things P^ Of their abominable rites 
and ceremonies, which they performed^ in imitation of the wo- 
men, to the Bona Dea. 

114. An ample throat.'\ A moft capacious fwallow-^he fet 
an example of mod uncommon gluttony. 

■ J mafter u he hired."] If any one would be taught the 
fcience of gluttony^ and of the moft beaftly fenfuality, fet hin^ 
hire fuch an old fellow as this, for a mafter to inftru6t him. 

Ter. And. Adi. Sc. ii. 1. 19. has a thought of this kind. 
Simo fays to Davus-— 

Turn fi magiflrum cepit ad earn rem iroprobum* 

115. What do they ^uiaitfor, ^c] As they wifh to be like 
the priefts of Cybele, and are To fond of imitating them, why 
do they delay that operation which would bring them to a pcr^i 
fe£t refemblance ? 

117. Gracchus,"] It (hould feem, that, by this name, Juvenal 
does not mean one particular perfon only, but divers of the 110- 
bles of Rome, who had ftiamefully pradlifed what he mentions^ 
here, and afterwards, 1. 143. gave a dower— -dotem dedit-^a^ 
a wife brings a dower to her huftjand, fo did Gracchus to'thc^ 
horn -blower. 

j^oo feftertia,*] See note, Sat. i. 1. |o6. about ^. iM^» 

ilS. JhoiH'blower, ^c] A fellow who had bflfcn cither 

Fa ' thiip 
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Signatae, tabulae: di£lum feliciter ! ingens 

Coena fedet : gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti. I20 

O Proceres, cenfore opus eft, an harufpiice nobis ? 

Scilicet horreres, majoraque monftra putares. 

Si mulier vitulum, vel fi bos ederet agnum? 

Segmenta, & longos habitus, & flammea fumit, 

this, or a trumpeter, in the Roman army, in which the Ro- 
mans only ufed wind-inftruments ; the two principal ones 
were, the cornua, or horns, and the tubae — trumpets : they both 
were made of brafs : the horns were made crooked, like the 
horns of animals, which were ufed by the rude antients in bat- 
tle. The trumpets were jlrait, like ours, therefore Juvenal 
fuppofing theperfon might have been a trumpeter^ fays — redlo 
cantaverat aere. That thefe two inftruments were made of 
brafs, and fhaped as above mentioned, appears from Ovid, Met. 
Lib. i. 1.98. Non tuba diredi, non xris cornua Hexi. See an 
account of the Roman martial muiical inHruments, Kennet, 
Antiqu. Part ii. book iv. c. 1 1. 

119. T/?e ivritin£;s.] The marriage-writings. See note on 
1. 58. 

" Happily ^*^"faid,'\ They were wifhed joy, the form 

of which was by pronouncing the word — '' feliciter " — I wifh 
you joy, as we fay : this was particularly ufed on nuptial occa- 
/ions, as among us. 

120. A 'vaji /upper fet -I A fumptuous entertainment, on 
the occafion, fet upon the table. Or, ingens caena may here 
be ufed metonymically, to denote the guells who were invited 
in great numbers to the marriage fupper : the word fedet is 
fuppofed equivalent with accumbit. This lad is the interpre- 
tation of J. Britannicus, and C. S. Curio : but Holyday is for 
the firll : and I rather think with him, as.the word fedet is ufed 
in a like fenfe, where our poet fpcaks (Sat. i. 1. 95 — 6.) of fet- 
ting the dole-balket on the threfhold of the door : 

Nunc fportula primo 

Limine parva fedet. 

So here for fetting the fupper on the table. 

■ ■ ne ne^w-married^ i3c,'\ As Sporus was given in mar- 
riage to Nero, fo Gracchus to this trumpeter : hence Juvenal 
hamouroufly calls Gracchus, nova nupta, in the feminine gen- 
den Nubere is applicable to the woman, and ducere to the 
man. 

— — Jn the hujhand*s hofom.'\ i.e. Of the trumpetef, who 
now was become hufband to Gracchus. 

121. Oje fioiles.] O proceres 1 O ye patricians, nobles, 

fenators. 
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The writings were figned : " Happily " — faid : —a vaft 
Supper is fet: the new-married lay in the hufband's 

bofom. — 120 

O ye nobles ! have we cccaflon for a censor, or for a footh- 

fayer ? 
What ! would you dread, and think them greater prodigies, 
If a woman fhould produce a calf, or a cow a Iamb ? 
Collars, and long habits, and wedding veils he takes, 

fenators, magiflrates of Rome, to whom the government and 
magiftracy, as well as the welfare of the city is committed ! 
Many or ihefe were guilty of thefe abominations, therefore Ju- 
venal here farcalUcaily invokes them on the occafion. 

121. A cen/or,] An officer, whofe bufinefs it was to infpedl 
and reform the manners of the people. There were two of 
them, who had power even to degrade knights, and to exclude 
fenators, when guilty of great mifdemeanours. Formerly they 
maintained fuch a feverity of manners, that they dood in awe 
of each other. 

SoothfayerJ] -Arufpex or harufpe^, from haruga— a fa* 

crifice (which from Heb. ^nn, to kill or flaughter) and fpecio— 
to view. A diviner who divined by viewing the entrails of the 
facrifices. A foothfayer. When any thing portentous or pro- 
digious happened, or appeared in the entrails of the beads, it 
was the office of the harufpex to offer an expiation, to avert the 
fuppofed anger of the gods. 

q. d. Do we, in the midft of all thefe prodigies of wicked- 
nefs, want mofl a cenfor for corredion, or an harufpex for ex- 
piation ? For, as the next two lines intimate, we ought not, in 
all reafon, to be more fhockcd or amazed, at the mod mon- 
llrous or unnatural births, than at thefe monflrous and unnatu- 
ral produftions of vice. 

124. Cellars, '\ Segmenta— collars, ouches, pearl-neck- 
laces worne by women. Ainsw. from feco, to cut — fegmen» 
a piece cut off from fomething : perhaps fegmina may mean 
pieces of ribbon, or the like, worne as collars, as they often are 
by women among us. 

— — Long habits.'] The ftola, or matron's gown, which 
reached down to the feet. 

— Wedding 'veils,'] FJameum or flammeum, from flamma, 
a flame, becaufe it was of a yellowifh or flame-colour. A kind 
of veil or fcarf, put over the brides's face for modefty*s fekc. 

He takes,] Gracchus puts on> who once had been one 

•f the Salii* 

F 3 U5, Wb9 
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Arcano qui facra ferens nutantia loro 125 

Sudavit clypeis anciljbus. O pater urbis ! 

Xlnde nefas tantum Latiis paftoribus ? unde 

Haec tetigit, Gradiyc, tuos urtica nepotes ? 

Traditur ccce viro clarus genere, atque opibus vir ; 

Nee galeam quaflas, nee terrain cufpide pulfas, 130 

Nee quereris patri ! — Vade ergo, & cede feveri 

125. W'ho carrying /acred things,'] This alludes to the facred 
images carried in the proceffions of the SalU, which waved or 
nodded with the motion of thofe who carried them> or, perhaps, 
fo contrived, as to be made to nod, as they were parried along, 
like the image of Venus when carried in pomp at the Circen- 
£an ^amesy mentioned by Ov. Amor. Eleg. Lib. iii. Eleg. ii. 

Annuit Sf motu figna fecunda dedit. 

ii I ■ Afecret rein,"] A thong, or leather ftrap, fecretly con- 
'irived, fo as, by pulling it, to make the image nod its head : 
to the no fmall pomfort of the vulgar, who- thought this a pro- 
pitious fign, as giving a^ent to their petitions. See the laft 
vote. 

126. S'weafed luith Mars^s JhieldsJ] The ancilia were fo 
called from ancifus, cut or pared round. 

In the days of Numa Pompilius, the fucceffor of Romulus, a 
round (hield was faid to fall from heayen : this was called an- 
^file, from its roun4 form ; and, at the fame time, a voice faid, 
that—*' the city would be of all the moll powerful, while that 
♦* ancile was preferved in it.*' Numa, therefore, to prevent 
its being flolen, caufed eleven fhields to be made fo like it, as 
not to be difcerned which was the true one. He then inllituted 
the twelve Salii, or priefts of Mars, who were to carry thefe 
fwelvp fhields through the city, with the images, and other in- 
iignia of Mars (the fuppofed father of Ronunus the founder of 
Rome) and while thefe prieAs went in pro^efiion, they fang and 
danced till they were all over in a fweat. Hence tliefe priefts of 
Mar$ were called Salii, a faliendo. 

, The poet gives us to underftand, that Gracchus had been one 
of thefe Salii, but had left them, and had funk into the eiFemi- 
naoies and debaucheries above mentioned. 

-FT— Q father of the city /] Mars, the fuppofed father of 
Romulus, the founder of Rop^e, and therefore called pater 
urbis. See Hor. Lib, i. Od. ii. 1. 35 — 40. 

127. Latian Jhepherds?] Italy was called Latium, from 
lateo, to lie hid : Saturn beiiig faid to have hidden himfelf 
there, when he fled from his fori Jupiter. See Virg. -^n. viii. 
3197^23. ^opuli^s was fuppofed to have been a £epherd, as 

2 well 
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Who carrying facred things ncxlding with a rein, 125 

Sweated with Mars's fliields. O father of the city ! 
Whence fo great wickednefs to Latian Ihepherds ? whence 
Hath this nettle, O Gradivus, touched your defcendents ? 
Behold a man, illuftrious by^family, and rich, is given to a 

man; 
You neither fhake your helmet, nor with your fpear finite 

the earth, ^ '130 

Nor complain to the father! — Go therefore, and depart 

from the acres 

well as the firft and moft antisnt ancellors of the Romans ; 
hence Juvenal calls them Latii pailores. So Sat. viii. 1. 274 — 5. 

Majorum primus quifquis fuit ille tuorum^ 
Aut paflor fuit, &c* 

Whence could fuch monflrousy fuch abominable wicked neis^ be 
derived to a* people, who once were fimple ihepherds ! 

128. This nettle.] Urtica— a nettle literally, but, by Met. 
the lUnging or tickling of lewdnefs. So we call being angry, 
being nettled ; and it uands, with us, to denote an excitation of 
the paifions. 

•^ — Gradi'VusJ] A name of Mars, from Gr. K^a^aiw, to 
brandifh a fpear. Some derive it from gradior> becaufe he was 
fuppofed to go of march in l)actle. Homer has both thcfe 
ideas — 

See Virg« JEn, iii. 34. Gradivumque patrem, &c. 

129. Is given,] Traditur — is delivered up in marriage, as 
a thing purchafed is delivered to the buyer, fo man to man, on 
payment of dowry, as for a wife. 

130. Tou neither Jhakey l^c] In token of anger ftnd refent- 
ment of fuch abomination. 

131. Nor complain^ tsfc] To Jupiter, the fatltor of all the 
gods, or, perhaps, Juvenal means *' your father^** as fuppofiog 
with Hefiod that Mars was the fon of Jupiter and Juna So 
Homer II. f. though fome, as Ovid, make him the f6n of Jnao 
without a father. Ov. Fall. v. 229, &c. 

— — Go therefore,] Since you are fo unconcerned at thefe 
things, as to (hew no figns of difpleafure at them> you may as 
well depart from us entirely. 

— — Depart,] Cede for difcede, the fimple forthecompo- 
fite. So Virg. ^n. vi. 460. Invitus, regina, tuo de Uttwre 
cefli. 

F 4 13X— 2. The 
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Jugeribus campi, quetn negligis. Oificium eras 

Primo fole mihi peragendum in valle Quirini : 

Quae caufa officii ? quid quaeris ? nubit amicus. 

Nee multos adhibet. liceat modo vivere : fient, 135 

Fient ifta palam, cupient & in afta referri. 

Interea tormentum ingens nubentibus haeret, 

Quod nequeunt parere, & partu retinere maritos. 

Sed melius, quod nil animis in corpora juris 

Natura indulget ; fteriles moriuntur, & illis 140 

Turgida non prodeft condita pyxide Lyde, 

Nee prodeft agili palmas praebere Lupereo. 

131— 2. The harjh field,"] The Campus Martius, a large 
field near Rome, between the city and the Tyber, where all 
jnanner of robuft and martial exercifes were performed, over 
which Mars was fuppofed to prefide. By the poet's ufing the 
epithet harfti, or fevere, he may be fuppofed to allude to the 
harfh and fevere conflids there exhibited ; or to Mars himfelf, 
to whom this is given by Martial, Ep. xxx. 1. 10. 

Cum fever i fugit oppidum martis. 

132. Which you negleSi,"] By not vindicating its honour, and 
not punifhing thofe, who have exchanged the manly exercifes of 
the Campus Martius, for the moil abandoned effeminacy. 

— A bus^nefsf to-morroiu,'] In order to expofe the more, 
and fatirize the more feverely, thefe male -marriages, the poet, 
here, introduces a converfation between two perfons on the fub- 
jeft. 

The word officium is peculiarly relative to marriage, nup- 
tiale or nuptiarum being underflood. Suet, in Claud, c. 26. 
Cujus officium nuptiarum, Sc ipfe cum Agrippina celebravit. 
So Petron. Confurrexi ad officium nuptiale. 

Such is the meaning of officium in this place, as relative to 
what follows. He was to attend the ceremony at fun- rife, at 
the temple of Romulus, which was a place where marriage- 
contrafls were often made. 

134. A friend marries .] The word nubo (as has been ob- 
ferved) properly belonging to the woman, as duco to the man. 
Nubit here is ufed to mark out the abominable tranfadlion. 

135. Nor does he admit many.] He does not invite many 
people to the ceremony, wifhing to keep it rather private. He 
had not, perhaps, Ihaken off all fear of the Scantinian law.— 
Sec before, k 43, note. 

Only let us li've, fffc] Thefe feem to be JuvenaPs 

words. 
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Of the harih field, which you ^negleft. — A bus'nefs, to- 
morrow 
Early, is to be difpatched by me in the vale of Quirinus, 
What is the caufe of the bus'nefs ? why do you afk ? a friend 

marries : 
Nor does he admit many. Only let us live, thefe things 
will be done, 135 

Done openly, and will defire to be reported in the public 

reglfters. 
Mean while a great torment fticks to thofe (thus) marrying. 
That they can't bring forth, and retain by birth (of chil* 

dren) their hufbands.^ 
But it is better, that, to their minds, no authority over 

their bodies 
Doth nature indulge ; barren they die : and to them 140 
Turgid Lyde, with her medicated box, is of no ufe. 
Nor does it avail to give their palms to the nimble Lupercus. 

words. Only let us have patience, and if we live a little 
longer, we (hall not only fee fuch things done, but done openly; 
and not only this, but we fhall fee the parties concerned wifhto 
have them recorded in the public regifters. 

Juvenal faw the increafe of all this mifchief, and tnight, 
from this, venture to foretel what aftually came to pafs : for 
Salvian, who wrote in the 5th century, fpeaking of this dede* 
coris fcelerifque confortium, as he calls it, fays, that '* it fpre4 
*' all over the city, and though the aft itfelf was not common 
*' to all, yet the approbation of it was.'* 

137. Mean ivhiUy l^c,'\ The poet here, with much humour* 
feoffs iat thefe unnatural wretches in very ludicrous terms, 

138. Retain their hujbands,^ Barren nefs was frequently a 
caufe of divorce. 

141. Turgid Lyde,"] Some woman of that name, perhaps 
called turgida from her corpulency, orfrpm her preparing and 
felling medicines to cure barren nefs, and to occaiion fertility 
and promote conception. Conditus, literally, fignifies fea- 
foned— mixed, made favoury, and the like-^herc it implies, 
that Ihe fold Tome conferve, or the like, which was mixed, fea- 
foned, or, as we may fay, medicated with various drugs, and pat 
into boxes for (ale. 

14Z. The nimble Lufercus.J The Lupercalia were feafts fa- 

cred 
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Vicit & hoc monftrum tunicati fufcina Gracchi, 

Luftravitque fug^, mediam gladiator arenam, 

Et Capitolinis generofior, & Marcellis,. 145 

Et Catuli, PauHque minoribus, & Fabiis, & 

Omnibvis ^d podium fpedlantibus : his licet ipfum 

Admoveas, cujus tunc miinere retia mifitr 

Efle aliquos manes^ ic fubterranea regna, 

... ^- . 

cred ta Pan, that he ipight prefer ve their flocks from wolves 
(a lupis) hence the prieits Were called Luperci. The Lupcrca- 
lia appears to have been a feaft of purification, being folemn- 
jzed on the dies nefafli, or non-court-days of February, which 
derives its name from Februo, to purify ; and the very day of 
the celebration was called Februaca. The ceremony was very 
£ngular and ftrange. 

In the firft place, a facrifice was killed of goats and a dog : 
then two children, noblemen's fons, being brought thither, 
Ibmeof the Luperci ftaincd their foreheads with the bloody knife, 
while others wiped it eft with locks of wool dipped in milk. 
This done, they ran about the ftrcets all naked, but the middle, 
and, having cut the goat-fkins into thongs, they lafhed all they 
met. The women, lb far from avoiding jh^V flrokes, held out 
the palms of their hands to receive them, fancying them to be 
great helpers of conception. See K^n/iet, Antiq. B. ii. Partii. 
c. 2. Shakefpear alludes to thisV-juT. Caef. Adl i. Sc. ii. 
former part. 

143. The/crk.] Fufcina — a fort* of three-pronged fork or 
trident, ufed by a particular kind of fencer or gladiator, who 
was armed with this, ah(i with a net— hence called Retiarius. 
His adverlary was called Mirmillo (from Gr. /^t^^^xo?, formica — 
See AinfwortH) ahd was armed with a fhield, fey the, and head- 
piece, with the figure of a filh on the creft. The Retiarius 
tried to throw his net over the Mirmillo's head, and fo entangle 
him, faying, when he caft the net — Pifcem peto, non te peto. 
The Mirmillo is fometimes called the fecutor or purfuer, be- 
caufe if the Retiarius mifled him, by throwing his net too far, or 
too ihort, he inflantly took to his heels, running about the 
arena for his life, that he might gather up his net for a fecond 
caft ; the Mirmillo, in the mean time, as fwiftly purfuing him> 
to prevent him of his defign. This feems to be meant, 1. 144. 
Luftravitque fuga, &c. which intimates the flight of the Retia- 
rius from the Mirmillo. 

Coated, ^c] Tunicatus, 1. e. drefl"ed in the tunica, 

or habit of the Retiarii^ which was a fort of coat without fleeves^ 
in which they fought. 

"This 
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Yet the fork of the coated Gracchus outdid this prodigy, 
When, as a gladiator, he traverfed in flight the miSdk of 

the ftage. 
More nobly born than the Manlii, the Capitolini, and 

Marcelli, 145 

And the Catuli, and the poflerity of Pauliis ; than the 

Fabii, and 

Than all the fpeclators. at the podium : tho*, to thefe, him 

You fhould add, at whofe expence he then. threw the net.* 

That there are . any ghofts, and fubtferr ahean- realms, ' * 

* * * d 

* ■ • »- 

This fame Gracchus meanly laid afide his own drefs, took ' 
upon him the garb and weapons of a common gladiator, and ex- 
hibited in the public amphitheatre. Such feats were encoa« 
raged by Domitian, to the great fcandal of the Roman nobility. 

Mediam are nam — may here fignify the middle of the amphi-- 
theatre, which was drewed with fand ; on which part the gla* 
diators fought: this made arena be often u fed to fignify the 
amphitheatre itfelf. 

145. Capitolini, ^f.] Noble families, who were an omaU 
ment to the Roman name. 

147. The podium.'] Ilo^ioy, Gt, from 9r«?— a foot. That 
part of the theatre next the orcheftra, where the nobles fat — it 
projcded, in form fomething like the ihape of a foot. See 
Ainfworth. 

Tho*, to thefe, Wr.] Though to thofe who have been 

mentioned before, you ihouid add the prsetor, at whofe expence 
thefe games were exhibited.— rThc praetors often exhibited 
games at their own expence. "^xix. the poet m^K^re be u1id^« 
ftood to glance at the emperor Dora'itiani'v^hdVas a great "en- 
courager of thefe ftrange pfoceedin^# of the young nobilii/. 
See note on 1. 143, Hfe that fet forth, at his own charge j tie 
fight of fword -players, and other like games unto the people, 
was called munerarius— Hence Juvenal fays — cujus tunc mu- 
nere, &c. 

148. Thre-w the net.'] Entered the lifts in the character oFa 
Retiarius : and thus, a man of the nobleft family in Rome, de- 
bafed himfelf, and his family, by becoming a prize-fighter ia 
the public theatre. 

149. That there are any ghofti J] The poet now proceeds to 
trace all the foregoing abominations to their fource, namely, 
the difbelief and contempt of religion, thofe elfential parts of 
It, particularly, which relate to a future flate of rewards and 
punifhments« 

By 
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Et contum, & Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 150 

Atque una tranfire vadum tot mlllia cymba, 

Nee piieri credunt, nifi qui nondum acre lavantur : 

Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid fentlt, & ambo 

Scipiadae ? quid Fabricius, manefque Camilli ? 

Quid Cremerae legio, & Cannis confumpta juventus 155 

Tot bellorum animae ? quotics hinc talis ad illos 

By manes, here, we may underftand, theghofts, or fpints, of 
pirfons departed out of this life, which cxill after their depar- 
ture from the body, and are capable of happinefs and mifery. 
See Virg. ^n. vi. 735 — 44. 

149. Subterranean realms, "] Infernal regions, which were 
fappofed to be under the earth. 

150. ji hoat'pole,'] Contus fignifies a long pole or flaiF, 
fhod with iron at the bottom, to pufh on fmall veifels in the wa- 
ter. Juvenal here alludes to Charon, the ferry-man of hell, of 
whom Virgil fays, Mxu vi. 1. 302. 

Ipfe ratem conto fubigit. 

— . — Frogs, ^ The poets feigned, that there were frogs in 
the river Styx. Some give the invention to Ariftophanes — See 
liis comedy of the Frogs. 

. Stygian gulf b,] The river Styx, fuppofed to be the 

boundary of the infernal regions, over which departed fouls 
were ferried in Charon's boat. See Virg. Geor. iv. 467—80. 

If any of the gods fwore by this river falfcly, he was to lofe 
his. divinity for an hundred years. 

152. Not even hoys believe J] All thefe things are difbe- 
lieved, net only by perfons in a more advanced age, but even 
by boys. 

— — TJnlefi thofe not as yet, ^f.] The quadrans, which was 
made of brafs, in value about our halfpenny, was the bathing- 
fee, paid to the keeper of the bath by the common people. See 
Sat. vi. 446. and Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iii. 1. 137. 

Dum tu quadrante lavatum 
Rex ibis 

Little children, under four years old, were either not carried to 
the baths, or, if they were, nothing was paid for their bathing. 

The poet means, that none but children, and thofe very 
young indeed, could be brought to believe fuch things : thele 
might be taught them, among other old women's ftories, by 
their nurfes, and they might believe them till they grew old 
enough to be wifer, as the freethinkers would fay. 

153. But think thou, ^cJ\ Do thoti, O man, whoever thou 

art. 
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And a boat-pole, and black frogs in the Stygian gulph, 150 

And that fo many thoufands pafs over in one boat, 

Not even boys believe, unlefs thofe not as yet wafhed for 

money : 
But think thou that they are true : What thinks Curius^ 

and both 
The Scipios? what Fabricius, and the ghoft of Camiflus? 
What the legion of Cremera, and the youth confumed at 

Cannae, 155 

So many warlike fouls ? as often as from hence to them fuch 

art, give credit to thefe important matters, which re(peft a fii- 
ture Hate of rewards and punifhments. 

153. Curius,] Dcntatus: thrice conful, and remarkable fijr 
his courage, fingular honelly, and frugality. What does he 
now think, who is enjoying the rewards of his virtue in ely- 
fium? 

154. The two Scipios.'] Viz. Scipio Africanus Major, who 
conquered Hannibal, and Scipio "Africanus Minor, who rafed 
Numantia and Carthage. Hence Virg. ^n. vi. 842 — 3. 

' Geminos duo fulmina belli 



Scipiadas, cladem Libya;.- 



— — Fabricius,'] C. Lufcinius the conful, who conquered 
Pyrrhus. 

Camillus,'] A noble Roman ; hei though banilhed, 

favcd Rome from it« final ruin by the Gauls. The Romans 
voted him an equeftrian ftatue in the Forum, an honour never 
before conferred on a Roman citizen. 

155. ne legion of Cremcra.] Meaning the 300 Fabii, 
who, with their flaves and friends, marched againll the Ve- 
jentes, who, after many battles, furrounding them by an.am- 
bufcade, killed 300 near Cremera, a river of Tufcany, except 
one, from whom came afterwards the famous Fabius mentioned 
by Virg. iEn. vi. 845 — 6. 

The youth confumed, ^c] Cannae-arum. A village of 

Apulia in tlie kingdom of Naples, where Hannibal defeated 
the Romans, and killed above 40,000. Among thefe, fuch a 
number of the young nobility, knights, and others of rank,, 
that Hannibal fent to Carthage three bufhels of rings in token 
of his vidory. There was fuch a carnage of the Romans, that 
Hannibal is faid, at lait, to have flopped his foldiers, crying 
out — '* Farce ferro." 

156. So manywarlike fouls,"] Slain in battle, fighting for 
their country. Virg. ^Ea. vi. 660. places fuch in Elyfium. 

By 
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IJi^bra venit ; cuperent luftrari, fi qua darentiir 
Sulphura cum taedis, & ft foret humida laurus. 
lUuc, hea! miCeri traducimur: arma quidem ultta 

. Littora Juvefnae promovimus, & modo captas j6o 

Ol*cadas, ac minima cohtentos nofte Britarnios* 
Sed quae nunc populi fiunt viftoris in urbe,' 

♦ NiwifaciMHtttlhyquo^ vicimus 1 & tamen unus 
Arm^ius Zislates cunftis narratur ephebis 
Mgllior ardenti fefe indulfifle Trituno* 165 

Alpice quid faciant commercia : venerat obfe&, 

Jy.nientioning the above great mei^*, Juvenal means^ tW 
t]k&y were examples, not orjly of the belief of. a future ftate^ 
which influenced them.in the atchievement of great and worthy 
deecij, during their lives, but. that,, now they experienced .thie 
certainty of it, in the enjoyment of its regards. 

1 56. ^s often as from hence ^ ^c .] When the fpirit of fuch a 
mifcreant, as I have before defcribed, goes from hence, leaves 
this world, and arrives among the venerable (hades of thefe 
great and virtuous men, they would look upon themfelves as 
defiled by fuch a one coming amdng them, they would call for 
luftrations, that they might purify themfelves from the pollu- 
tion which fuch company iVou Id bring with it. 

157. If there could he gi'venJ] i. e. If they could come at 
materials for purification in the place where they'are. 

153. Sulphur with pines,'] Fumes ofTulphur, thrown on a 
lighted torch made of the wood of the unduous pine-tree, were 
ufed among the Romans as purifying. See Ainsw. Teda, 

Pliny fays of fulphnr— '* Habet & in religionibos locum ad 
*' expiand as fuffitu domes." Lib, xxxv. c 15. 

'■■ ' A wet laurel,] They uftd alfo a laurel-branch dipped 
' in water, and iprinkling with it things or perfons which they 
would purify. 

159. Thither, alas I ^r.] We wretcjied mortals all muft 
die, an4 be carried into that world of fpirits, where happinefs 
or mifery will be our doom. 

160. J^wverna,] Al. Luberna, hod, Hibcrnia, Ireland* 
It is thought by Camden, that the Romans did not conquer 
Ireland ; this pafFage of Juvenal feems to imply the contrary* 
The poet might fpeak here at la^ge, as a Granger to thefe parts, 
and but according to the report of the triumphing Romans, 
who fometimes took difcoveries for conquefls, and thought thofe 
orercone^ who were neighbours to thofe whom they overcame. 

j6i. Orcades.l 



r 
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A fhade arrives, they would defirc to be puriiied| if ^cr? 

could be given. 
Sulphur with pines, and if there were a wet laurel. 
Thither, alas ! we wretches are conveyed ! our arms, in-? 

deed, beyond 
The fhores of Juverna we have advanced, and the lately 

captured l6o 

Orcades, and the Britons content with very little night« 
But the things which now are done in the city of the con-» 

quering people, 
Thofe whom we have conquered do not : and yet one 
Armenian, Zelates, more foft than all our ftriplings, is faid 
To have yielded himfelf to a burning tribune. 165 

See wbat commerce may do : he had come an hpftage. . 

• • • 

' i&i,' Orcades.] A number of fmallj (lands in the north of 
Scotland, added to the Roman einpire by the emperor Clau- 
dius. Hod. the Orkneys. 

■ — .— Tiif Brilons content, ^c] At the fummer (blftic^ .the 
nights kre Very ihbrt J there is fcarceany in the mpft northern 
pares of Britain. 

162. The things /which, ^c."] The abominations which are 
committed in Rome, are not to be found among the conquered 
people, at leaft not till they learn them by ccming to Rome ; 
indances, indeed^ may be found of this^ as may appear by what 
follows. 

164. Zelates J\ An Armenian youth, fen t as an ho^^ge from 
Armenia. 

More fifty iffr.] More effeminate — made fa, by being 

corrupted at an earlier period of life, than was ufual among the 
Roman youths. Ephebus fignifies a youth or lad fromrabiout 14 
to 17. Then they put on the .toga virilis, and were reckoned 
men. 'The word is compounded of iw*, at, and ^^»j, puberty. 

165. To ha^'e yielded him/elf,] For the horrid purpofe of 
unnaturaHuft. 

A burning tribune.'] Virg. Eel. ii. I. has ufed the 

verb ardeo in the fame horrid fenfer The tribane is not 
named, but fome think the emperor Caligula to be hinted at, 
who, as Suetonius relates, ufed fome who came as homages, 
from far countries, in this deteflable manner. 

i66. See tMbat commerce may do,] Commercia here fignifies 
intercourfe, correfpondcnce, converfe together. Mark the ef- 

feas 
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Hie fiunt homines : nam fi mora longior urbem 

Induldt pueris, non unquam deerit amator : 

Mittentur braccse, cultelli, fraena, flagellum : 

Sic prstextatos referunt Artaxata mores. 170 

ledb of bad intercourfe. The poet feems to mean what St. 
Paul expreffes, i Cor. xv. 33. '* Evil communications corrupt 
•* good manners." 

166. He bad come an hoftage.'\ Obfes-— quia quafi pignus 
obfidetur, i. e. becaufe kept, guarded, as a pledge. An hof- 
tage was given as a fecurity, or pledge, for the performance of 
Ibmething by one people to another, either in war or peace, and 
was peculiarly under the protedion and care of thofe who re- 
ceived him. This youth had been fent to Rome from Artaxata, 
the capital of Armenia, a country of Afia, and was debauched 
\y the tribune who had the cuftody of him. This breach of 
truft aggravates the crime. 

167. Here they become men,] Here, at Rome, they fbon lofe 
their iimplicity and innocence of manners, and though young in 
years, are foon old in wickednefs, from the corruptions which 
they meet with. The word homo is of the common gender, 
^d fignifies both man and woman ; and it is not improbable, 
but that Juvenal ufes the word homines here, as intimating, 
that thefe youths were foon to be regarded as of either fex. 

— — I/a longer ^ay, tffc.] If they are permitted to flay a 
longer time at Rome, after their releafe as hoftages, and are at 
large in the city, they will never want occafions of temptation 
to the worfl of vices : at every turn, they will meet with thofe 
who will fpare no pains to corrupt them. 

169. Tronju/ers.] Braccai— a fort of trowfers, or breeches, 
worne by the Armenians, Gauls, Perfians, Medes, aiid others. 
Here by fynec. put for the whole drefs of the country from 
whkh they came. 

— — Kni<ves,'\ Cultelli — little knives — dim. from culter. 
This ftiould feem to mean fome adjunct to the Armenian drefs ; 
not improbably the fmall daggers, or poignards, which the 
Eafterns wore tucked into their girdles, or faflies, of their under 
veftments : fuch are feen in the Eaft to this day. 

Bridles and ^hip ] With which they managed, and 

drove on their horfes, in their warlike exercifes, and in the 
chace. 

■■■■ Will he laid afide,'] The meaning of thefe lines is, 
that the drefs of their country, and every trace of their iimpli- 
city, manlinefs, aftivity, and courage, will all be laid aiide-^ 
they will adopt the drefs and manners, the effeminacy and de- 
bauchery of the Roman nobility, which they will carry home 

with 
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Here they become men : for if a longer ftay indulges 
The city to boys, never will a lover be wanting. 
Trowfers, knives, bridles, whip, will be laid afide. 
Thus they carry back praetextate manners to Artaxata^ 170 

with them when they return to their own capital. See 1. 166; 
note. 

170. Pratext ate manners, "l . See Sat. i. 78, note. Rome*$ 
noble crimes. Hblyday. As we Ihoiild exprefs it — the faihion- 
able vices of the great. The perfons who wpr^ the.praetexta^ 
were magiHrates, priefts> and noblemen's children till the ISige 
offeventecn. » 

Jrtaxata,"] The chief city of Armenia the Greater 

(fituate on the river Araxes) built by Artaxias, whom the Ar- 
menians made their king. It was taken by Pompey> who fpared 
both the city and the inhabitants: but, in Nero's reign, Cor- 
buloy the commander in chief of the Roman forces in the Baft, 
having forced Tiridates, king of Armenia, to yield up Artaxat», 
levelled it with the ground. See Ant. Univ. Hift. vol. ix. 484. 

This city is called Artaxata-orum, plur. or Artaxata-sf^ 
fing. See Ainsw. 

It is probable that the poet mentions Artaxata, on account ojf 
the fad which is recorded, h 164 — 5 ; but he may be underftoodn 
by this inftance, to mean, that every country and people would 
become corrupt, as they had iefs or more to do with Rome. 
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Argument. 

Juvenal Introduces UmbritiuSj an old friend cf his,, taking his 
departure from Rome^ and going to fettle in a country retire-' 
ment at Cuma. He accompanies Umhritius o€tt €f town \ 
andy before they take leave of each other j Umhritius tells his 

QUAMVIS digreffu veteris confufus amici, 
Laudo Umen vacuis quod fedem figere Cunais 
Deftinet, atque umim civem donare Sibyllae. 
Janua Baiarum eft, & gratum littus amqeni 
Scceflus. ego vel Prochytam praepono Suburrae. 5 

Nam quid tarn miferunij tam folum vidimus, ut non 
X)eterius credas borrere incendia, lapfus 

Line z. Cum^.l An anttent city of Campania mear the Tea. 
Some think it had its name from itvfxailx, waves ; the waves, in 
rough weather, dafhino; againfl the walls of it. Others think 
it was fo called from its being built by the Cumasi of Afia. 
Plin. ixi. 4. Juvenal calls it empty in comparifon with the 
populoiifnefs of Rome : it was now, probably, much decayed, 
ftnd but thinly inhabited : on this account it might be looked 
npon as a place of leifure, quiet, and retirement ; all which 
may be underftood by the word vacuis. 

3. The SJbyl.] Quaii cris /S»X?», Dei confiliuro. Ainsw. 
The Sibyls were women, fuppofed to be infpired with a fpirit 
of prophecy. Authors are not agreed as to the number of 
them ; but the moft famous was the Cumaean, fo called from 
having her refidence at Cumae. Umhritius was now going to 
feeftow, donare, one citizen on this abode of the Sibyl, by tak- 
ing up his refidence there. Sec Virg. JEn, vi. 1. 10. & feq. 

4. The gate 0/ Baiie.] Paffengers from Rome to Baiae were 
to pafs^ through Cumae ; they went in on one fide, and came 
out on the other, as through a gate. 

BaiaS\ A delightful city of Campania, of which Hor. 

Lib. i. Epift. i. 1. 83. 

NuUas in oi^be fmus Balis praclucet amssnk. 

Here 
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Argumekt, 

friend Juvenal the redfons which had induced hirh U retire 

fr»m Rome : each of which is replete with the henefl fatire 

0n its vicious inhabitants. — Thus the Poet carries on his 

defign^ of inveighing againji the vices and difofders which 

reigned in that city. 

THO* troubled at the departure of an old friend* 
I yet approve that to fix his abode at empty Cum« 
He purpofes, and to give one citizen to the Sibyl; 
It is the gate of Baies, and a grateful fhore of pleafant 
Retirement* I prefer even Prochyta to Suburra : 5 

For what fo wretched, fo folitary do we fee, that you 
Would not think it Worfe to di-ead fires, die continual 






Here were fine warm fprings and baths^ both pleafant and 
healthfiil : on which account it was much reforted to by the no- 
bility and gentry of Rome> many of whom had villas there for 
their fummer relidence. It forms part of the bay of Naples. 

A grateful Jhore.] Gratum — grateful* here^ ttiull hm 
underilood in the fenfe of agreeable, pleafant. The whole ihore, 
from Cumas to Baiae, was delightfully pleafant, and calculated 
for the moil agreeable fetirementi See the latter part of the 
laH note. 

5. Prochyta,] A fmall rugged ifland in the 'f yrrhenian §ea, 
de^rt and barren. 

— Suburra,] A ftrefet in Rome, much ffequented, but 
chiefly by the vulgar i and by women of ill fame. H^nce 
Mart. vi. 66. 

Fanl£ noii nimi^m bons puella, 
Quales in media fedent Suburra. 

6.. For ijohat fo fwretched, ^c] Sdlitary and miferi^ble as 
any place may be, yet it is better to be there than at Rome, 
where you hav^ io many datigers and inconveniences to appre« 
kend. ' 

7. Fires.] Houfe-bumings — to which populous cities, from 
iilany various caufes^ are continually liable. 

G 2 8. Falling 
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Teftorum afliduos, a<p mille pericula fasvae 

Urbis, & Augufto recitantes menfe Poetas ? 

Sed dum tota domus rheda componitur una, i© 

Subftitit ad veteres arcus, madidamque Capenam : 

Hic, ubi nofturnae Numa conftituebat amicae. 

Nunc facri fontis nemus, & delubra locantur 

Judaeis : quorum cophinus, fosnumque fupellex. 

8. Falling of houfesJ] Owing to the little care taken of 
old and ruinous buildings. Propertius fpeaks of the two fore- 
going dangers — 

Praeterea domibus fiammam, domibufque ruinam. 

8 — p. The fell city, '\ That habitation of daily cruelty and 
mifchief. 

9. The poets reciting.] Juvenal very humouroufly introduces 
this circumftance among the calamities and inconveniences of 
living at Rome, that even in the month of Auguft, the hottefl 
feafon of the year, when moil people had retired into the coun- 
try, fo that one might hope to enjoy fome little quiet, even 
then you were to be teazed to death, by the conftant din of the 
fcribbling poets reciting their wretched compoiitions, and 
forcing you to hear them. Comp. Sat. i. 1. 1 — 14. where our 
poet expreflfcs his peculiar averfion to this. 

10. His ivhole houfey l^c,'\ While all his houfehold furniture 
and goods were'packing up together in one waggon (as rheda 
may here iignify). Umbritius was moving all his bag and hag- 
gage (as we fay) and, by its taking up no more room, it Ihould 
leem to have been very moderate in quantity. 

11. He food fill,'] He may be fuppofed to have walked on 
out of the city, attended by his friend Juvenal, expedling the 
vehicle with the goods to overtake him, when loaded : he now 
ftpod ftill to wait for its coming up ; and in this iituation he 
was, when he began to tell his friend his various reafons for 
leaving Rome, which arejuft fo many ftrokes of the keenefl fa- 
tire upon the vices and follies of its inhabitants, 

— •— ^/ the cid arches.'] The antient triumphal arches of 
Romulus, and of the Horatii, which were in that part. Or per- 
haps the old arches of the aqueduds might here be meant. 

Wet Catena.] One of the gates of Rome, which led 

towards Capua : it was fomctimes called Triumphalis, becaufc 
thofe who rode lb triumph palTed through it-7-it was alfo called 
Pontinalis, from the great number of fprings that were near it, 
which occafioned building the aquedufts, by which the water 
was carried by pipes into ihci city •. hence Juvenal calls it Ma-. 

didam 
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J'alling of houfes, and a thoufand perils of the fell 
City, and poets reciting in the month of Auguft? 
But while his whole hoijfe is put together in one vehicle, 10 
He flood ftlll at the old arches, and wet Capena ; 
Here, where Numa appointed his noftiirnal miftrefs. 
Now the grove of the facred fountain, and the flirines are 

hired 
'To the Jews : of whom a bafket and hay are the houfehold- 

ftufF; 

didan> Capenam. Here is the fpot where Numa uTed to meet 
the goddefs i^geria. 

12. Numa,] Pompilius<i — fucceflbr to Romulus. 

No^urnal mtfire/s.] The more ftrongly to recommend 

his laws,, and the better to inilil into the Romans a reverence 
for religion, he perfuaded them, that, every night, he converfed 
with a goddefs, or nymph, called iEgeria, from whofe mouth he 
received his whole form of government, both civil a^d religi- 
ons ; that their place of meeting was in a grove without the 
gate Capena, dedicated to the njufes, wherein was a temple 
confecrated to them and to the goddefs ^geria, whofe foantain 
waters the grove-r-for fhe is fabled to have wept herfelf into a 
fountain, for the death of Numa. This fountain, grove, and 
temple, were let out to the Jews, at a yearly rent, for habita- 
tion ; they having been driven out of the city by Domitian, and 
compelled to lodge in thefe places, heretofore facred to the 
mufes. Delubra is a general term for places of worfhip. Sec 
AiNSw. By the phrafe nodurnae amicse.conflituebat, Juvenal 
fpeaks, as if he was defcribing an intrigue, where a man mee;s 
his miftrefs by appointment at a particular place : from this, we 
can be at no lofs to judge of our poet's very flight opinion of 
the reality of the tranfadion. 

14. A bajket and hay y ^r.] Thefe were all the furniture 
which thefe poor creature? had— the fum total of their good^ 
and chattels. 

This line has been looked upon as very difficult to expound. 
Some commentators have left it without any attempt to explain 
it. Others have rather added to> than diminilhed from, what- 
ever its difficulty may be. They tell us, that thefe were tb^ 
n^arks, not of their poverty, but, by an antient cuflom, ^i their 
fervitude in ^gypt, where, in bafkets, they carried hay, ftravv, 
and fuch things, for the making of brick, and in fuch like la« 
bpurs. See Exod. v. 7 — 18. This comment, with the rea^ 
fons given t^ fapport it, we can only fay, ar? y^ry fay fetched, 

' G 3 ?^n4 
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I 

Omnis cnim populo mcrcedem pendere juffa eft 15 

Arbor, & ejedis mendicat fylva camqanis. 

In valletn .£geriae defcendimus^ & fpeluncas 

Diflimiles veris : quanto prapftantius eflet 

Numen aquae, viridi fi margine clauderet undas 

Herba, nee ingenuum violarent marmora tophum ? 20 

HIc tunc Umbritius : quando artibus, inquit, honeflis 

and are not warranted by any account we have of the Jewifh 
cuftoms. 

Others fay, that the, hay was to feed their cattle-^-But how 
could thefe poor Jews be able to purchafe^ or to maintain, cat- 
tle, who were forced to beg iri order to maintain themfelves ? 
Others— that the hay was for their bed on which they lay — but 
neither is this likely; for the poet. Sat. vi. 54.1. defcribes a 
mendicant Jewefs, as coming into the city, and leaving her 
bafket and hay behind her ; which implies, that the bafket and 
hay were ufually carried about with them when they went a 
begging elfewhere. Now it is not to be fuppofed that they 
ihould carry about fo large a quantity of hay, as ferved them to 
lie upon when at home in the grove. ' 

It is clear, that the bafket and hay are mentioned together 
here, and in the other place of Sat. vi. from whence I infer, 
that they ftkd little wicker baikets in which they put the money, 
provifions, or other fmall alms which they received of the 
paffers by, and, in order to flow them the better, and to pre- 
vent their dropping through the interftices of the wicker, put 
wifps of hay, or dried grafs, in the in fide of the bafkets. Thefe 
Jew beggars were as well known by thefe bafkets with hay in 
them, as our beggars are by their wallets, or our foldiers by 
their knapfacks. Hence the Jewefs, Sat. vi. left her bafket and 
hay behind her when ihe came into the city, for fear they fhould 
bfetray her, and fubjedi her to punifhment for infringmg the 
emperor's order againfl the Jews coming into the city. Her 
manner of begging too, by a whifper in the ear, feems to con- 
iirm this fuppofition. The Latin cophinus is the fame as Gr. 
ko^tvQi — which is ufed feveral times in the New Teftament to 
denote a prdvifion-bafket, made ufe of among the Jews. See 
Matt. xiv. 20. Matt. xvi. 9, 10. Mark viii. 19, 20. Markvi; 
43. Luke ix. 17. Joh. vi. 13. 

15. To pay renf,] The gr6vc being let out to the Jews, 
every tree, &s it were, might be faid to bring in a rent to the 
people at Rome. TKe poet Teems to mention this, as a proof 
of the public avarice, created by the public fextravagance, 
^ihich led them to hire out thefe facred places^ for what they 

• ' • ^ ^ •• could 
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For every tree is commanded to pay a rent to the people : 15 
And the wood begs, the mufes being ejefted. 
We defcend into the vale of iEgeria, and inf& caves 
Unlike the true ; how much better might have been 
The deity of the viraterj if, MritK a green margin, the graft 

inclofed 
The waters, nor had marbles violated the natural ftone ? 2^- 
Here thenUmbritius: — Since for honeft arts, fays he, 

could get, by letting them to the poor Jews, who could otily pay 
for them out of what they got by begging. 

1 6. The nxjood begs, Of.] i. c. The Jews, who were now the 
inhabitants of the wood (meton.) were all beggars ; nothingr 
elfe was to be fcen in thofe once-facred abodes of the mufer^ 
who were now baniftied. 

17. We defcend^ ^r.] Umbritius and Juvenal faunteredon, 
till they came to that part of the grove which was called the 
vale of ^geria, fo called, probably, from the fountain, into' 
which ihe Was changed, running there. 

17 — 18. And cames unlike the true. "] Thefe caves, in their 
primitive flate, were as nature formed them, but had been pro** 
faned with artificial ornaments, which had deftroyed their na- 
tive beauty and iimplicity. 

Hoivmuch better. 'I How much more fuitably fituated. 

19. The deity of the tuater.] Each fountain waa fuppofed to 
have a nymph, or naiad, belonging to it, who preiided over it 
as the goddels of the water— i£geria may be fuppofed to be here 
meant. 

I/\ nuith a green margin., 13 c, ] If, inflcad of orna- 
menting the banlcs with artificial borders made of marble, they 
had been left in their natural flate, fimple and unadorned by 
human- art, having no other margin but the native turf, and the 
rude ftone (tophum) which was the genuine produce of the foiU 
Thefe were once confecrated in honour of the fbuntain-nymph, 
but had now been violated and deilroyed, in order to make way 
for artificial ornaments of iparble, which Roman luxury and 
extravagance had put in their place. • 

21. Here then Umbritius .'\ Juvenal an4 his friend Umbri- 
tius, being arrived at this fpot, at the profanation of which they 
were both equally fcai>dalized, Ui^britius there began to inveigh 
againfl the city of Rome, from which he was now about to de- 
part, and fpake as follows, 

— — Honeft arts.] Liberal arts and fciences, fuch as poetry, 
and other literary purfuits, which are honourable. Comp, 
§a^ v^, ;-^6, Honeftis artibus, in contradiilindlion to the dif-^ 

G j^ hQneft 
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Nullus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenCa laborum, 
Res hodic minor eft, here quam fuit, atque eadem eras 
DetereJ eXiguis aliquid ; proponimus illuc 
Ire, fatlgatas ubi Daedalus exfiit al^ : 2jf 

Dum nova canities, dum prima, & re6la fene£lus, 
Dum fupereft Lachefi, quod torqucat, & pedibus n^e 
Porto meis, nullo dextram fubeunte bacillo« 
Cedamus patria :— : 

Vivant Arturius ifijc, . 

w 
£t Catulus : maneant qui nigra in Candida vertunt, 2f^ 

Quels facile eft aedem conducere, flumina, portus, 

honeft and (hamcful methods of employment, which received 
countenance and encouragement from tie great and opulent. 
Umbritius was himfelf a poet. See this Sat. 1. 321 — 2. 

22. No emoluments of labour.'] Nothing to be gotten by all 
the pains of honcfl indullry. 

'23.' Orje*sfubfldnce, ^r.] Inftead of increafing what I have, 
* ^ 1 fip^ it daily decreafe ; as I can get nothing to replace what I 
^end, by all the pains I can take. 

And the famey to-morroiVy ^cJ] This fame poor pit- 
tance of mine, will', to-morrow, be wearing away fomething 
from the little that is left of it to-day : and fo I muft find my- 
felf growing poorer from day to day". Deteret is a metaphorical 
cxpreflion, taken from the a6lion of a file, which gradually 
wears away, a!nd dimihilhes, the bodies to which it is applied. 
So the necelTary expences of Umbritius and his family were 
wearing away his fubftance, in that expenfive place, which he 
determines to leave, for a more private and cheaper part of the 
country." 

' 24, 'ij^^e propojei] i. e. I and my family propofe — or propo- 
nimus for proponb.' Synec. 

' 25. Thitherto j^o,] \, e. To Cumx, where Daedalus alighted 
after his flight from Crete. 

. 26, Greyncfs is nenv.] "While grey hairs, newly appearing, 
warn me that old age is coming upon me. 

— — Frefi and upright,'] While old age in its firft ftage 
appears, and I am not yet fo far advanced as to be bent dou- 
ble, but am able to hold myfelf upright. The antients fup^ 
pofed old age firrt to commence about the 46th year. Cic. dc 
Seriedlute. Phirofophers (fays Holyday) divide man's life ac- 
cording to its fcveral llages. — i. Infantia to 3 or 4 years of 
a^e". — 2. Piieritia, thence to 10. From 10 to 18, pubertas. 
Thence to 25, adolefccutia. Then juvcntus, from 25 to 35 or 

' •" • ' ' ■ 40* 
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There is no place in the city, no emoluments of labour, ■ 
One's fubftance is to-day lefs tlianit was yefterday, and the 

fame, to-morrow, 
Will diminifh fomething from the little : we propofe thither 
To go, where Daedalus put ofF his weary wings, 25 

While greynefs is new, while old age is frefli and upright. 
While there remains to Lachefis what £he ipay fpin, and qn 

my feet 
Myfelf I carry, no ftaff fuftaining my hand. 

Let us leave our native foil. 

Let Arturius live there, 
And Catulus : let thofe ftay who turn black into white, 30 
To whom it is eafy to hire a building, rivers, ports, 

40. • Thence to 50, aetas virilis. Then came feneflus prima 
& re^a till 65 ; and then ultima $c decrepita till death. « 

27. ^^i/e there remains to Lachefis ^ ^r.] One of the three 
deftinies ; fhe was fuppofed to fpin the thread of human life. 

The Parcae, or poetical fates or deftinies, were Clotho^ La- 
chefis, and Atropos. The firft held the diftaiF— the fecond 
drew out, and fpun the thready which the lail cut off when 
£hi{hed. 

And on my feet ^ Wr.] While I can ftand on my own 

legs, and walk without the help of a flafF. 

' 29. Let us lea<ve, ^f.] Let me, and all that belongs to me, 
take an everlafting farewcl of that detefted city, which, though 
iny native place, I am heartily tired of, as none but knaves arc 
fit to live there. 

29—30. Arturius and Catulus, "l Two knaves, who, from 
very low life, had raifed themfelves to large and affluent cir- 
cumftances. Umbritius feems to introduce them as examples, 
to prove that fuch people found more encouragement in Rome, 
than the profelTors of the liberal arts could hope for. See be- 
fore, K :^i, note 2. 

— — Let them remain ^ ^r.] He means thofe, who by craft 
and fubtlety could utterly invert and change the appearances pf 
things, making virtue appear as vice, and vice as virtue^— 
falfdiood as truth, and truth as falfehood,— Such were Arturius 
and Catulus. 

31'. To hire a building,'] The word jedem, here, being 
joined with other things of public conce$*n, fuch as rivers, ports. 
Sec, feeins to imply their hiring fome public buildingsi of which 
they made money ^ and it fhould feem, froxp theff lines, that 
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Siccandam eluviem, portend um ad bufta cadaver, 

Etpraebere caput domina venale Tub hafH* 

Quondam hi cornicines, & municipalfs arenas 

Perpctui comites, notaeque per oppida buccae, 35 

Munera nunc edunt, & verfo pollice vulgi 

the fever al branches of the public revenue and expenditure, 
were farmed out to certain contradlors, who were anfwerable to 
the aediles, and to the other magiilrates^ for the due execution 
of their contrafls. Juvenal here fcem&to point at the temples, 
theatres, and other public buildings, which were thus farmed 
out to thefe people, who, from the wealth which they had ac- 
/j[uired, and, of courfe, from their refponfibility, could eafily 
procure fuch contrails, by which they made an immenfe and 
exorbitant profit, ^dis-is— fignifies any kind of edifice. 
AiNsw. Omne asdeficium aedis dicitur. 

31. Ri'vers.] Fifheries perhaps, by hiring which, they 
monopolized them, fo as to diilrefs others, and enrich' them* 

. felves — Or the carriage of goods upon the rivers, for which a 
toll Was paid — Or, by flumina, may here be meant, the beds of 
the rivers,^ hired out to be cleaned and cleared at the public 
expence. 

— — Ports,"] Where goods were exported and imported : 
thefe they rented, and thus became farmers of the public reve- 
nue, to the great grievance of thofe who were to pay the duties, 
and to the great emolument of themfelves, who were fure to 
make the moil of their bargain. 

32. J fenjuer to be dried,] Eluvies fignifies a fink or com- 
mon-fewer ; which is ufual in great cities, to carry off the wa- 
ter and filth that would other wife incommode the houfes and 
lireets. From eluo, to wafh out, wafh away. 

Thefe contradors undertook the opening, and clearing thefe 
from the ftoppages to which they were liable, and by which, if 
not cleanfed, the city would have been in many parts over* 
iiowed. Inhere was nothing fo mean and filthy, that thefe two 
men would not have underts^en for the fake of gain. Here we 
find them fcavengers. 

Acorpfti ^r.] Bufta were places where dead bodies 

were burned — alfo graves and fepulchres. Aiwsw. Buftum 
f^om uftum. Sometimes thefe people hired or farmed funerals, 
contradling for the expence at fuch a price. In this too they 
Ibund their account. 

'33! 4kJ^d to expofe, tsfc] Thefe ' fellows fometimes >^re 
mi^hgoiies, fellers of ilavr<;, which they purchafed, and then fold 
by'audlion. See Perf. vi. 76, 77. 

— — The miftrefs'fpearS] Domina hafia. It is difiicult to 
render thefe two fubflantives literally into Englifh, unlefs we 
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A fewer to be dried, a corpfe to be carried to the pilc^ 
And to expofe a venal head under the miftrcfc-lpear. 
Thefe, in time paft^ horn-btewers, and on a municipal 

theatre 
Perpetual, attendants, and cheeks known through dbe 

towns, 35 

Now fct forth public fhews, and, the people's thumb being 

turned, ^ 

joia tbem^ as we frequently do feme of cur own**as In maHett* 
key, queen-bee. Sec, 

We read of the hafta decemviralis which was fixed before the 
courts of juflice. So of the hafta centum viralis, alfo £xed ther&r 
A fpear was alfo fixed in the forum where there was an audion^ 
and was a fign of it : all things fold there, were placed near it, 
and were faid to be fold — un^r the f^ ear. Hence (by metOQ.) 
hafta is ufed^ by Cicero and others, to fignify an au£lion« or 
public fale of goods. The word domina fetms to imply^ the 
power of difpofal of the property in peribns and things fold 
there, the pofTeftion and dominion over which were fettled, by 
this mode of fale, in th*» feveral purchafers. So that the fpair, 
or au^ion, might properly be called domina, as ruling the dif- 
pofal of perfons and things. 

34. Theffy in time paft, born -blowers,'] Such wa5 former^ 
the occupation of thefe people ; they had travelled about ther 
country, from town to town, with little paltry (hew3> of gladi^*- 
tors, fencers, wreftlers, ftagc-players, and the like^ bounding 
horns to call the people together^ like our truaipc(ei!$ to 9k 
puppet-fhcw. 

■ Municipal theatre,] Municipium figiiiftes a city or 
town-corporate, which had the privileges and freedom of Rome*, 
and at the fame time governed by laws of its own, Jike ourcer^ 
porations. Municipalis denotes any thing belonging to fuch 
a town. Moft of theie had arense, or theatres.^ where ftroliing 
companies of gladiators, &c. (like our ftroliing players) ufedto 
exhibit. They were attended by horn-blowers and trumpeters, 
who founded during the performance. 

35. Cheeks kno^wn, Wc] Blowers on the horn, or trumpet, 
were fometimes called buccinatores, from the great difteniioa 
of the cheeks in the a£lion of blowine. This, by conftant ufe, 
left a fwollen appearance on the cheeks, for which thefe fellows 
were well known in all the country towns. Perhaps buccae is 
here put for buccinae, the horns, trumpets^ and fuch wincL 
inftruments as thefe fellows itrolled with about the country. 
iSee AiNSw. Bucca, N°3. 

^6, Now fet forth public fie^s,'] Munera, fo called becaufe 

given 
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Qucmlibet'occidunt populariter : inde reverfi 

Conducunt foricas : & cur non omnia ? cum fint 

Quales ex humili magna ad fafligia rerum 

Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. ' 40 

Quid Roms faciam ? mentiri nefcio : librum, 

§i malus eft, nequeo laudare, & pofcere : motus 

Aftrorum ignore : funus promitterc patris 

Nee volo, nee poffum : ranarum vifcera nunquam 

given to the people at the expence of him who fet them forth, 
Thefe fellows, who had themfelves been in the mean condition 
iCbove defcribed, now are fo magnificent, as to treat the people 
with public Ihews of gladiators at the Roman theatre. 

36. The people* s thumb, ^c,"] This alludes to a barbarous 
iifage at fights of gladiators, where, if the people thought he 
that was overcome behaved like a coward, without courage or 
irt, they made a fign for the vanquifher to put him to death, by 
clenching the hand, and holding or turning the thumb upward. 
If the thumb were turned downward, it was a fignal to fpare 
his life. 

37. Whom they ^.villy ^cJ] Thefe ftUows, by treating the 
people with fhews, had grown fo popular, and had fuch influ- 
ence among the vulgar, that it was entirely in their power to 
diredl the Mediators, as to the fignal for life or death, fo that 
they either killed or faved, by direfting the plcafure of the peo- 
ple. See Ai NSW. Populariter, N" 2. 

Thence returned, ^c, ] Their adVancenient to wealth 
did not alter their mean purfuits ; after returning from the 
fplendor of the theatre, they contrad for emptying bog-houfes 
6f their foil and filth. Such were called at Rome — Foricarii 
^nd Latrinarii--r-with us— nightmen. 

38. Why not all things /*] Why hire they not the town, not 

every thing, 
Since fuch as they have fortune in a firing ? 

D R Y D E N . 

39. Such as from hivjfate*'] The ppet here reckons the ad- 
vancement of fuch low people to the height of opulence, as the 
{port of Fortune, as one of thofe frolics which fhe exercifes out 
of mere caprice and wantpnnefs, without any regard to defert. 
See Hor. Lib. i. Ode xx:^iv. 1. 14-r-l^. andl4ib. iii. Ode xxix. 
1.49—52. 

40. Fortune J\ Had a tepiple and w^s worfliipped as a goddefs. 
The higher fhe raifed up fuch wretches, the more confpicuoufly 
^ntemptible fhe. might be faid to make them, and feemed to 
.J9k?< 9^ divert herfelf, at their expence. See Sat-, x. 366. 

\ ■ ■ '41. i 
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Kill whom they will, as the people pleafe : thence returned^ 
They hire jakes : and why not all things ? Since they are 
Such, as, from low ftate, to great heights of circumftanccs 
Fortune raifes up, as often as fhe has a mind to joke. 40 
What can I do at Rome ? I know not to lye : a book 
If bad I cannot praife, and afk for : the motions 
Of the ftars I am ignorant of: the funeral of a father to 

promife 
I neither will, nor can : the entrails of toads I never 

41. I ^annof lys,] DifTemble, cant, flatter, fay what I do 
not mean, feem to approve what I diflike, and praife what in my 
judgment I condemn. What then fhould I do at Rome, where 
this is one of the only means of advancement? 

42. AJkfor,'\ It was a common praftice of low flatterers, to 
commend the writings of rich authors, however bad, in order 
to ingratiate themfelves with them, and be invited to their 
houfes: they alfo aflced, as the greateft favour, for the loan or 
gift of a copy, which highly flattered the compofers. This 
may be meant bypofcere, in this place. See Hor. Art. Poet, 
1. 419 — 37. Martial has an epigram on this fubjed, Epigr, 
xlvin. Lib. vui. 

Quod tam grande Zo^po;? clamat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, cajaa diferta tua eft. 

Pomponius, thy wit is extoll'd by the rabble, 

*Tis not thee they commend — but the cheer at thy table. 

» 

42—3. Motions ofthejiars, ^c] I have no'pretenfions to 
ficill in aftrology. 

43. The funeral of a father, l^c,'\ He hereby hints at the 
profligacy and want of natural affedion in the young men who 
wiflied the death of their fathers, and even confuhed aftrologer^ 
about the time when it might happen ; which faid pretended di- 
viners cozened the youths out of their money, by pretending to 
£nd out the certainty of fuch events by the motions or iituations 
of the planets. 

This, fays Umbritius, 1 neither can, nor will do. 

44. The entrails of toads.'] Rana ii a general word for all 
kinds of frogs and toads. 

The language here is metaphorical, and alludes to augurs in- 
ipe^lin^ the entrails of the beafts flain in facrifice, on the view 
of which they drew their good or ill omens. 

Out of the bowels of toads, poifons, charms, and fpells, were 
ifuppofed to be extraftcd. Gomp. Sat. i. 70 Sat, vi* 658. Um- 

britius 
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Infpexi : ferre ad nufptam qu« mlttit adulter, 45 

Quae mandat, norint alii : me nemo miniftro 

Fur erit ; atque ideo nulli comes exeo, tanquam 

Mancus, & extindlse corpus non utile dextrse. 

Quis nunc diligitur, nifi confcius, & cui fervens ^ 

JEftuat occultis animus, femperque tacendis ? 5« 

Nil tibi fe debere putat, nil conferet unquam, 

Participem qui te fecrcti fecit honefti. 

Carus erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 

Accufare poteft. tanti tibi non fit opaci 

biitius fcems to fay — ** I never foretold the death of fathers, or 
** of other rich relations ; nor fearched for poifon, that my 
•* prcdiftions might be made good by the fecret adminifbation 
f^ of it." Comp. Sat. vi. 563 — 7. 

45. fo carry to a married ivoman,'] I never was pimp, or 
go-between, in carrying on adulterous intrigues, by fecretly 
conveying love-letters, prefcnts, or any of thofc matters which 
gallants give in charge to their confidents. I leave this to 
others. 

46. I affiftingy ^f.] No villainy will ever be committed 
by my advice or affiftance. 

47. I go forth y fffr.] For thefc reafons, I depart from Rome, 
miite alone, for I know none to whom I can attach myfelf as a 
companion, fo ttniverfally corrupt are the people. 

48. Maimed,] Like a maimed limb, which can be of no 
fervice in any employment : ju(l as unfit am I for any employ- 
ment which is now going forward in Rome. 

■■ ■ '■ J ujeltfs hody, or.] As the body, when the right- 
hand, or any other limb, that once belonged to it, is loft and 
gone, is no longer able to maintain itfelf by laborious employ- 
ment, fb I> having no inclination, or talents, to ondergo the 
drudgery of vice of any kind, can never thrive at Rome. 

Some copies read— extinda dextra — Abl. Abf. the'right- 
liand being loft. The fenfe amounts to the fame. 

49. Unfefs confciousJ] Who now has any favour, attention, 
or regard (hewn him, but he who is coilfcious, privy to, ac- 
quainted with, the wicked fecrets of others ? 

50. Fervent mind ioils^ ^r.] Is in a ferment, agitated be- 
tween telling and concealing what has been committed to its 
confidence. The words fervens and asftuat are (in this view) 
metaphorical, and taken from the raging and boiling of thfe fea, 
when agitated by a ftormy wind. Fervet vertigine pontus. 
Ov. Met. xi. 549. So iEflluarc fcmper fretum, Gurt.- iv. 9. 
AxNSvv. ^ftuo, N° 4. 

5 fc[«nc^> 
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Jisive infpechd:: to^carry a married woman what an adul- 
terer fends, .45 
What he cominrcs to charge, let others know: nobody, I 

afn^ing, 
Shall be a thief; and therefore I go forth a companion to 

none, as 
Maimed, and the ufelefs body of an exttn£l right-hand. 
Who now is loved, unlefs confcious, and whofe fervent 
Mind bolls with things hidden, and ever to remain in 
filence ? 50 

He thinks he owes you nothing, nothing will be beftow. 
Who hath made you partaker of an honeft fecret. 
.He will be dear to Verges, who Verres, at any time he will. 
Can accufe. Of (b much value to jou let not of (hady 

Hence, sefluans, iign]fies-«-boiling with any paffion, when 
applied to the mind. Animo aeftuante reditnm ad vada TCUiltt. 
X^amll. See Ai NSW. See If. Ivil. 20. 

Or we may give -the words another turn, as defcripttve of the 
torment and uneafinefs of mind which thefe men m\x&. feel, in 
having become acquainted with the moil flagitious crimes in 
•others, by affifting them, or partaking with them in thecom- 
miilion of them, and which, ^r their own fakes, they dai>e not 
reveal, as well as from the fear of tliofe by whom they are ui* 
trafted. 

Who now is lov'd but he who loves the times, 
Confcious of clofe intrigues, and dipp'd in crimes: 
Lab'ring with fecrets which his bofom burn. 
Yet never muft to public light return. Dryden. 

^i. He thinks he oiA^es y<m nothings fcTf.] Nobody will think 
himfelf obliged to you for concealing honefl and fair traoiac^ 
tions, or fbink it incumbent on him to buy your filence by con* 
ferriipig favours on you. 

53. Ferres,] See Sat. ii. 26, note. Juvenal mentions him 
here, as an example of what he has been faying. Mofl: proba- 
bly, under the name of Verres, the poet means fome charafters 
then living, who made much of thoTe who had them in their 
power by being acquainted with their fecret villainies, and wluy 
at any time could have ruined them by a difcovery. 

54^*— 5. Shady Tagus ] A river of Spain, which difcharges 
itfelf into the ocean near Lilbon, in Portugal. It was antientiy 
faid to h^ve golden fands. It was called Opacu», dark, ob- 
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Omnis arena Tag!, quodque in mare vol vitur aurum^ 55 
U.t fomno careas, ponendaque praemia fumasf 
Triftis, & u magno femper timearis amico. 

Qi^iae nunc divitibus gens acceptiflima noftris, 
Et quos pi-aecipue fiigiam, properabo fateri ; ^ 
Nee pudor obftabit. Non poflum ferre, Quirites, 6® 

Graecam urbem : quamvis quota portio faecis Achaeae ? 

fcure> or fhady, from the thick (hade of the trees on its 
banks. 

M&vLs ferenos aurco franges Tago 
Obfcurus umbris arborum. 

Mart. Lib.vi. Epigr. 50. 

Or opacus may denote a dufky turbid appearance in the water. 

56. That you JhouU ivanfjieep, iSfc] O thou, whoe'er thou 
art, that may be folicited to luch criminal fecrefy by the richr 
and great, refled on the mifery of fuch flagitious confidence, 
and prefer the repofe of a quiet and eafy confcience, to all the 
golden fands of Tagus, to all the treafures which it can roll 
into the fea ! Thefe would make you but ill amends for fleeplefs 
nights, when kept awake by guilt and fear. 

jicceft re-wards to be reje^ied,"] i. e. Which ought to be 

rejeded — by way of hufh-money, which, fo far, poor wretch, 
ftom making you happy, will fill you with (hame and forrow, 
and which, therefore, are to be looked upon as abominable, and 
to be utterly refufed, and laid afide. Ponenda, lit. — to be laid 
down — but here it has the fenfe of — abominanda— refpuenda— 
rejicienda, abneganda. See Hor. Lib. iii. Od. ii. 1. 19. 

57. Feared, Gff.] The great man who profefifes himfelf 
your friend, and who has heaped his favours upon you in order 
to bribe you to filence, will be perpetually betraying a dread of 
you, left you ihould difcover him. The confequence of which, 
you may have reafon to apprehend, may be his ridding himfelf 
of his fears by ridding the world of you, left you ftiould prove 
like others — magni delator amici. See Sat. i. 33. but whether 
the great man betrays this fear or not, you may be certain he 
will be conftantly pofleffcd with it ; and a much greater proof 
of this you cannot have, than the pains he takes to buy your 
filence. When he grows weary of this method, you know what 
you may expert. Alas! can all the treafures of the whole 
earth make it worth your while to be in fuch a fituation I 
Comp 1. 113. 

58. What nation, l^cJ] Umbritius proceeds in his reafons 
for retiring from Rome. Having complained of the fad ftate 6f 
the tinKS, infomuch that no honeft man could thrive there : he 

now 
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Tagus the whole fand be, and the gold which is rolled into 
the fea, 55 

That you fhould want fleep, and fhould accept rewards to ic 
rejcfled, 

Sorrowful, and be always feared by a great friend. 

What nation is now moft acceptable to our rich men, 

And whom I would particularly avoid, I will baften to 
confefs ; 

Nor (hall fhame hinder. O Romans, I cannot bear 60 

A Grecian city: tho' what is the portion of Achaean dregs ? 

novir attacks the introdudion of Grecians and other foreigners, 
the fbndnefs of the rich and great towards them, and the fordid 
^rts b]( which they raifed themfelves. 

6o« Ifwjhalljhanu hinder, ^ In (hort, I'll fpeak my mind 
withxNtt referve, my modefty (hall not (land in my way. 

-— — O RmuLHi.^ Quirites— *This antiently was a name for 
the Sabines, from the city Cures, or from qoiris, a fort of fpear 
ufed by them i bat after their union with the Romans this ap«. 
pellation was ufed for the Roman people in general. The 
name Quirinus was firft given to Romulus. See Sat. ii. 133. 

Probably the poet ufed the word Quirites here, as reminding 
them of their ancient fimplicity of manners and dreis, by way 
of coAtrafi to their prefent corruption and effeminacy in both \ 
owing, v^xy much, to their fondnefs for the Greeks and other 
foreigners, for iome time pad introduced among them. 

61, A Grecian city,'\ Meaning Rome — now fo transformed 
from what it once was, by the rage which the great people had 
for the language, manners, drel's, &c. of thoie Greeks whom 
they invited and entertained, that, as the inferior people are 
fond of imitating their foperiors, it was not unlikely that the 
transformation might become general throughout the whole 
city: no longer Roman but Grecian. Umbritius could not bear 
the thought. 

— — Tho^ njuhat is the portion y ^cA Though, by the way, if 
we.confider the multitudes of other foreigners, with which the 
city now abounds, what, as to numbers, is the portion of 
Greeks? they are comparatively few. See Sat. xiii. 157, 
Haec quota pars fcelerum, &c. What part is this (i. e. how 
fmall a part or portion) of the crimes, &c. 

— Achaan dregs,] Achaea, or Achaia, iignifies the whole 
country of Greece, antiently called Danae, whence the Greeks 
are called Dana'i. Ainsw. Dregs — metaph. taken from the 
foul, turbid». filthy iediment which wine depoiits at the bottom 
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Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Oronte$J^ 

Et linguam, & mores, & cum tibicine chordas 

Obliquas, necnon gentilia tympana fecum 

Vexit, & ad Circum juflas proftare puellas. 65 

Ite, quibus grata eft pida lupa Barbara mitra. 

of the calk. A fit emblem of thefc vile Greeks, as though they 
were the filth and refufe of all Greece. 

Sometimes the word Achasa, or Achaia, is to be underilood in 
a more confined fenfe, and denotes only fome of that part of 
Greece called Peloponnefus» or Pelop's ifland, now the Mor«a, 
antiently divided into Arcadia, and Achaia, of which Corinth 
was the capital : the inhabitants of this city were proverbially 
lewd and wicked — xo^n'fiia^gtv was a ufual phrafe to exprefs do- 
ing ads of effeminacy, lewdnefs, and debauchery— what then 
malt the dregs of Corinth, and its environs, have been ? See 
I Cor. vi. 9 — 1 1, former part. 

62. Syrian Orontes,'] Orontes was the greateft river of 
Syria, a large country of Afia. Umbritius had faid (at L61.) 
that the portion of Grecians was fmall in comparifcm ; he now 
proceeds to explain himfelf, by mentioning the inundation of 
Syrians, and other Afiatic (Grangers, who had for fome time 
been Hocking to Rome : thefe were in fuch numbers from Sy- 
ria, and they had fo introduced their eaitern manners, mufic, 
&c. that one would fancy one's felf on the banks of the Orontes, 
inllead of the Tiber. The river Orontes is here put for the 
people who inhabited the tra£t of country through which if ran. 
Meton. So the Tiber for the city of Rome, which Hood on its 
banks. 

* "-"^ Has flonved,"] Metaph. This well exprefies the idea 
of the numbers, as well as the mifchiefs they brought with 
tlKm> which were now overwhelming the city of Rome, and ut* 
terly deftroying the morals of the people. 

63. IVitb the piper.'] Tibicen lignifies a player on a flute, 
or pipe. A minftrel. They brought eailern muiiciansi» as. 
wdi as mufical inHruments. The flute was an inftrument 
whofe foft found tended to mollify and enervate the mind. 

63 — 4. Harps oblique,'] Chordaa, literally firings : here it 
fignifies the inflruments, which, being in a crooked lorm, the 
iUings mull of courfe be obliquely placed. 

64. National timhrels.] Tabours, or little drums, in form 
of a hoop, with parchment diftended over it, and bits oi* brafs 
fixed to it to make a jingling noife ; which the eailern people 
made ufe of, as they do to tins day, at their feafia and dancings, 
and which they beat with the fingers. 

. 64 — 5. JVith itjelf hath hrtm^btJ] As a river, when it 
breaks its bounds, carries along with it fomething from ail the 
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Some while fince, Syrian Orontes has flow'd into the Tiber, 
And its language, and manners, and, with the piper, harps 
Oblique, alfo its national timbrels, with itfelf 
Hath brought, and girls bidden to expofe themfelves for 
hiring at the Circus.— 65 

Go ye, who like a Barbarian ftrumpet with a painted mitre. 

different foils through which it paiTes, and rolls along what it 
may meet within its way ; io the torrent of Afiatics has brought 
with ity from Syria to Rome, the language, morals> drefs, mu- 
fiCy and all the enervating and effeminate vices of \he fererai 
eaftern provinces from whence it came. 

65. An€i girls bidden to expofe, l^c,"] Profto, in this connec- 
tion, as applied to harlots, means to be common, and ready to 
be hired of all comers for money. For this purpofe, the 
owners of thefe Afiatic female (laves ordered them to attend at 
the Circas> where they might pick up gallants, and fo made^ 
gain of their proftitution. Or perhaps, they had ilews in the 
cells and vaults which were under the great Circus, where they 
exercifed their lewdnefi. See Holy day on the place^ note f. 

The word jaflas may» perhaps, apply to thefe proflitutes, as 
expreifive of their iituation, as being at every body's command. 
Thus Ov. Lib. i. Eieg. io« 

Stat meretrix certo cuivis mercabilis sere, 
Et miferas juiTo corpore quaerit opes. 

■■ ■ Circus, "[ There were /everal cird in Rome, wliich 
were places fet apart for the celebration of fevcral games : they 
were generally oblong, or almoft in the ihape of a bow, having 
a wall quite round, with ranges of feats for the convenie**ce of 
fpe^ators. The Circus Maximus, which is probably mfant 
here, was an immenfe building ; it was fird built by Tarqui* 
nius Prifcus, but beautified and adorned by facceeding princeF, 
and enlarged to fuch a prodigious extent, as to be able to con* 
tain, in their proper feats, two hundred and iixty thoafand 
fpe^tors. See Kennet, Ant. Part ii. Book i. c. 4. 

66. Giyte^^c.^ Urn briti as may be fuppofed to have uttered 
this with no fmall indignation. 

StrtPttpef.] Lnpa literally iignifies a ihe-wolf— -butau 

appellation fitly beflowed on common whores or bawds, whofe 
profeffion led them to fupport themfelves by preying at large on 
all they could get into their. clatche».. Hence ^ brothel was 
called lupanar. The Romans called all foreigners barbarians. 

— — A pointed mitre J] A fort of turban, worne by the Sy- 
rian women as a part of their head-drefs^ ornamented with 
painted linen. 
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Rufticus ille tuus fumit trechedipna, Quirinc, 
Et ceromatico fert niceteria colic. 

Hie alta Sicyone, aft hie Amydone relifta, 
Hie Andro, ille Sartio, hie Trallibu?, aut Alabandis, 70 
Efquilias, dicSumque petunt a vimine collem; 
Vifcera magnarum domuum, domiriique futuri. 

6j. ^ih'inus,] O Romulus, thou great founder of this 
now degenerate city ! See note on 1. 60. 

Thstt rujiic of thine,'] In the days of Romulus, and 

under his government, the Romans were an hardy race of 
fhepherds and hufbandmen. See Sat. ii. 1. 74, and 127. 
Sat. viii. 1. 274 — 5. rough in their drefs, and fimple in their 
manners. But, alas! how changed! 

A Grecian drefs,'] Trechedipna — from t^«y«, to run, 

and ^ciTryov, a fupper. A kind of garment in which tney ran to 
other people's fuppers. Ainsw. It was certainly of Greek 
cxiraftion, and, though the form andmatej-ials of it are not de-^ 
fcribed, yet we muft fuppofe it of the foft, effeminate, or 
gawdy kind, very unlike the garb and drefs of the aniicnt 
ruitics of Ronvulus, and to fpeak a fad change in the manners 
of the people. Dryden renders the paffage thus—- 

O Romulus, and father. Mars, look down ! 
Your herdfman primitive, your homely clowDj 
Is turn'd a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. 

' 68. Grecian ornaments .1 Niceteria — rewards for vidorics^ 
as rings, collars of gold, &c. Prizes. From Gr. ynt»j, vidory. 

■ On his anointed neck,"] Ceromatico collo. The.ceromar 
{Gt, Km^ufAOL, from nYi^o<,f cera) was an oil tempered with wax, 
wherewith wreftlers anointed themfelves. 

But what proofs of effeminacy, or depravation, doth the poet 
fct forth in thefe inftances ? 

Ufing wreftlers oil, and wearing on the neck collars of gold, 
and other infigniaof vidlory, if to be underftood literally, ieem» 
but ill to agree with the poet's defign, to charge the Rou^ans 
with a lofs of all former hardinefs and manlinefs' : therefore 
we are to underlland this line in an ironical fenfe, meaning, 
that, inftead of wearing collars of gold as tokens of vi^ry, and 
rewards of courage and adtivity, their niceteria were trinkets-, 
and gewgaws, worne merely as ornaments, fuitable to the effe- 
minacy and luxury into which, after the example of the Gre- 
cians, Syrians, &c. they were funk, ^y the ceroma he mult 
aiib be underftood to mean, that inftead of wreftlers oil, which 
was a mere compound of oil and wax, their ceroma was ibme 
curious perfumed unguent with which they anointed tlveir per-' 
, ■. ions. 
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That ruftic of thine, OQuirinuSjafTumcs aGrccian drefs. 
And carries Grecian ornaments on his perfumed neck. 

One leaving high Sicyon, but another, Amydon, 
He from Andrqs, another from Samos, another from 
Tralles, or Alabanda, 70 

Seek the Efquittse, and the hill named from a^ Oder ; 
The bowels, and future lords, of great families. 

Cons, their hair particularly, merely out of luxury. See Sat. II. 
40—2. Thus Mr. Dryden — 

His once unkem'd and horrid locks behold 
Stilling fweet oil, his neck enchaia'd with gold : 
Apeing the foreigners in every drcfs. 
Which, bought at greater coll, becomes him lefs. 

69. Hig^ Sicyon,] An Ifland in the iEgean Sea, where the 
ground was very high. The iEgean was a part of the Mediterr- 
ranean Sea, near Greece, dividing Europe from Alia. It is 
now called the Archipelago, and by ^he Turks, the White Sea. 

■ ■ jimydon,'\ A city of Macedonia. 

70. Att(iros,'\ An ifland and town of Phrygia the Lefier, 
iitiiate in the i£gean Sea. 

Samos,^ An ifland in the Ionian Sea, weft of the bay 

of Corinth, now under the republic of Venice, now Cepha- 
lonie. 

— — Tralles,^ A city of LeflTer Afla between Caria and 
Lydia. 

— Alahanda, ] A city of Caria i«. the Lefler Afia. 

71. J&fquiUa^^ The Mons -/£l"quilinus, one of the feven 
hills in Rome ; fo called from cfculus — a beech-tree, of 
which m^ny grew .upon it. See Ainsw. 

— The hill named, ^r.] The collis viminalis, another of 

the feven hills on which Rome was built ; fo called from a wood 
or grove of ofiers which grew upon it. There was an altar 
there to Jupiter, under the title of Jupiter Viminalisi 

Thefe two parts of Rome may Itahd (by fynec.) for Rome it- 
felf : or perhaps thefe were parts of it where thefe foreigners 
chiefly fettled. 

72 The howtls, y^.] Infinuating themfelves, by their art 
and fubtlety, into the intimacy of great and noble families, fo 
as to become their confidents and favourites, their vitals as it 
were, infomuch that, in time, they govern the whole : and, in 
fome inflances, become their heirs, and thus lords over the fa- 
mily poflcflions. See Sat. if. 58, notes. The wheedling an.d 
flattering rich people, in order to become their heirs, are of^en 
mentioned in Juvenal— foch people were called capta^ores. - 
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Ingenium velox, audacia pcrdita, fermo 
Promptus, & Ifaeo torrcnrior : cde quid ilium 
Efle putes ? quemvis homincm fecum attulit ad nos : 75 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geomctres, Pi£ter, AUptes, 
Augur, Schcenobates, Medicus, Magus : omnia novit. 
Grffculus efunens in cce'um, jufieris, ibit. 

Ad fummum non Maurur, erat, ncc SarmJtta, ncc Tbrax, 
Qui fampfit pennas, mediis fed natus Athenis. 80 

Horum ego non fugiam conchylia ? me prior ille 
Signabit ? fulturquc toro meliore recambet| 
Adve£tus Romam, quo pruna & codona, venlo ? 

73. ^ quick w//.] Ingenium vclox— Ingenium is ai)(Ford of 
many meanings ; perhaps, here, joined with velox, it might be 
rendered, a ready invention. 

— — Defpirait imfudenci,'] That nothing can abafh, or dif- 
may. 

— ■ Ready fpeech,'] Having words at will. 

74. I/aus^ A famous Athenian orator, preceptor of De- 
moilhenes. Torrentior, more copious, flowing with more pre- 
cipitation and fulnefs, more like a torrent* 

74 — 5 .^ Say, ^r.] Now by the way, my friend, tell me what 
you imagine fuch a man to be--*I mean of what calling or pro- 
feiBon, or what do you think him qualified for f 

■■■ ^hat man, l^c,'\ Well, I'll not puzzle yon with gueffing, 
but at once inform you, that, in his own fingle perfim, he has 
brought with him every chara^er that you can imagine : in 
ihort, he is a jack of all trades. As the French fay-^C'fft un 
valet a tout faire. Or, as is faid of the Jefuits— ^Jefuitus e(l 
omnis homo. 

76. Jwnuttr.'] Aliptes (from Gr, aXu^tf, to anoint) he that 
anointed the wrefllers, and took care of them. Ai nsw. 

77. He intnvj all tbings.] Not only what I have mentioned, 
but ib verfatile is his genius, that nothing can come amifs to 
him. There is nothing that he doe^ not pretend to the know- 
ledge of. 

78. uf hungry Greek. ] The diminutive Graecnlus is farcaftical. 
\. d. Let my little Grecian be pinched with hunger, he would 
undertake any thing you bad him, however impoflible or im» 
pffbbable^-like another Dedalus, he would even attempt to ily 
uito the air. 

79. Injine, ^cJ] Ad fummum<— upon the whole, be it ob- 
ferved, that the Greeks of old were a dextrous people at con- 
trivance I for the attempt at Hying was fchemed by Pedalus, a 

native. 
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A quick wit, defperate impudence, fpeech 
Ready, and more rapid than Ifxus. Say«— what do you 
Think him to be ? He has brought us with himfelf what 

man you pleafe : 75 

Grammarian,Rhetorician,Geometrician, Painter, Anointer, 
Augur, Rope-dancer, Phyfician, Wizard: he knows all 

things. 
A hungry Greek will go into heaven, if you command. 
In fine — he was not a Moor, nor Sarmatian, norThracian, 
Who affumed wings, but born in the midft of Athens. 80 
SkTll I not avoid the fplendid drefs of thefe ? before me 

fhall he 
Sigii ? and fupported by a better couch fliall he He at table, 
Brought to Rome by the fame wind as plumbs and figs ? 

native of Athens. No man of any other country has the honour 
of the invention. 

81. T/fi fpltndid drefs,'] Conchylia— (hell- fifti— the liqaor 
thereof made purple, or fcarlet-colour : called alfo murex. 
Conchyliuniy by meton. figniiies the colour itielf; alfo garments 
dyed therewith^ vtrhich were very expenfive, and worne by the 
nobility and other great people. 

Shall not I fly» fugiam, avoid the very fight of ioch garments, 
when worne by fuch fellows as thefej who are only able to wear 
them by the wealth which they have gotten, by their craft and 
impofition ? 

Si^<»2. Sign before tnef] Set his name before mine, as a 
' witnefs to any deed, &c. which we may be called upon to fign. 

82. Supported by a better coucf>, ^c] The Romans lay on 
COttches at their convivial entertainments^-i-there couches were 
ornamented more or lefs, fome finer and handlomer than others, 
which were occupied according to the quality of the giieits. 
The middle couch was edeemed the mod honourable place, and 
io in order front thence. Muit this vagabond Greek take place 
of me at table, fays Umbritius, as if he were above me in point 
of quality and confequence ? As we ihould iay-«-Shall he fit 
above me *at table f Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. viii. I 20*— -3. de- 
icribes an arrangement of the company at table. 

83. Brought to Rome.] Adveflus-.— imported from a foreign 
country, by the fame wind, and in the fame (hip, with prunes, 
and little figs, from Syria. Thefe were called coftona, qr cot- 
(ana, as fuppoied> from Heb. {top little. Mart. Lib. xiii. 28, 
piVira cottana. 
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Ufque adeo nihil eft, quod noftra infantia caelum 

Haufit Avcntini, baccinutrita Sabina? . 85 

Quid !— quod adulandi gens prudentiffima laudat 

Sermonem indoSi, faciem deformis amici, 

£t longum invalidi coUum cervicibus aequat 

Herculis, Antseum procul a tellure tencntis— 

Miratur vocem anguftam, qua deterius ncc 90 

Ille fonat, quo mordetur gallina marito ! 

H«BC eadem licet & nobis laudaie : fed illis 

Syria peculiares habet arbores, in iicorum gencre. Caricas, 
& minores ejus generis, quse codtana vocant. Plin. Lib. xiii. 
c. 5. 

Juvenal means to fet forth the low origin of thefe people ; 
that they, at firll, were brought out of Syria to Rome, as dealers 
in fmall and contemptible articles. Or he may mean« that as 
flaves they made a part of the cargo, in one of thefe little trad- 
ing veiTels. See Sat. i. no— 11. 

85. Aventinusj ^r.] One of the feven hills of Rome; fi> 
called from Avens> a river of the Sabines. Ainsw. Umbri- 
tios here, with a patriotic indignation at the preference given 
to foreigners, aiks — What! is there no privilege in having 
drawn our firft breath in Rome ? no pre-eminence in being 
born a citizen of the fir ft city in the world, the conqueror and 
miilrefs of all thde countries from whence thefe people came ? 
Shall fuch fellows as thefe not only vie withRoman citizens, but 
he preferred before them ? 

— — Sabine berry.] A part of Italy on the banks of the 
Tiber, once belonging to the Sabines, was famous for olives, 
here called Bacca Sabina. But we are to underiland all the nu- 
tritive fruits and produce of the country in general. Pro fpe- 
cie genus. Syn. In contradiflindlion to the pruna Se corona, 
1.83. 

' 86. fTJlfat /] As if he had faid— What ! i« all the favour 
and preference which thefe Greeks meet with, owing to their 
talent for flattery ? — are they to be elleemcd more than the 
citizens of Rome, becaufe they are a nation of bafe fyco- 
phants ? 

87. Tbefpeechy ^r.] Or difcpurfe, talk, converfation, of 
fome ignorant, ftupid, rich patron, whofe favour is bafely 
courted by the moil barefaced adqlacion. 

■■ ' Face of a deformed ^ l3cJ\ Perfuading him that he, is 
handfome ; or that his very deformities are beauties. 

S8. The long neck, i^r.] Compares the long crane-neck of 
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Is it even nothing that our infancy the air 
Of Aventinus dreWy^ourifhed by the Sabine berry ? 85 
What !-*becaufe a nation, moft expert in flattery, praifes ■ 
The fpeech of an unlearned, the face of a deformed friend| 
And equals the long neck of the feeble, to the neck of 
Hercules, holding Antaeus far from the earth- 
Admires a.fqueaking voice : not worfe than which, 90 
He utters, who, being huiband, the hen is bitten ! 
Thefe fame things we may praife alfo : but to them 

fome puny wretch> to the brawny neck and flioulders (cervici- 
bus) of Hercules. 

89. Holding 9 ^c] This relates to the ftory of Antaeus, a 
giant of prodigioos ftrength, who, when knocked down by Her* 
coles, recovered himfelf by lying on his mother earth ; Her** 
cules, therefore, held ^dm up in his left hand, between earth 
and heaven, and, with his right hand, dafhed his brains out. 

00. Jdmires a/queaking *voice,'\ A fqueaking, hoarfe, croak* 
iAg kind of utterance, as if iqueezed in its pafikge by the nar- 
rownefs of the throat *> this he applauds with admiration. 

— — Not 'wor/ey (5fr.] He affimilates the voice fo com« 
mended, to the harlh fcreaming found of a cock when he crows; 
or rather to the noife which he makes when he feizes the hen, 
on approaching to tread her, when he nips her comb in his beak, 
and holds her down under him* This mud be alluded to by the 
mordetur gallina, &c. 

Claverius Paraph, in Juv. iv. reads the paffage-— 



qua deteri^ nee 



Ilia fonat, quum mordetur gallina marito. 

. — worfe than which neither 
Doth that found, when a hen is bitten by her hufband. 

Meaning — that voice which was fb extolled with admiration by 
the ^tterer, was as bad as the fcreaming which a hen makes 
when trodden by the cock, who feizes and bites her comb with 
his beak, which muil be very painfal, and occafion the noife 
^hi^h fhe makes. However this reading may be rather more 
agreeable to the fadl, yet there does not ieem to be fu£icient 
^mthority to adopt it. 

92. We may praife al/o,] To be fare we Romans may Hat- 
ter, but without fuccefs ; we fhall not be believed : the Greeks 
are the only peoplg in fuch credit as to have all theyJay pafs for 

93. Whether 
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Creditur. an melior cum Thaida fuftinet, aut cum 

Uxorem Comcedus agit, vel Dorida nullo 

Cultam palliolo ? mulier nempe ip£i videtdr, 95 

Non perfona loqui : vacua & plana omnia dicas 

Infra ventriculum, & tenui diftantia rima. 

Nee tamen Antiochus, ncc erit mirabilis lUic 

Aut Stratocles, aut cum molH Demetrius Hasmo : 

Natio comoeda eft : rides ? majore cachinno lOO ' 

Concutitur : flet, fi lachrjmias confpexit amici, 

Nee dolet : ignieulum brumae fi tempore pofcas^ 

Acejpit Endromidem : fi dixeris, aeftuo, fudat. 

93, Whether better nvhen he plays ^ isff.] Suftinet— *fuftain6 
the part of a Thai>, or courtezan, or the more decent chara^cr 
of a matron, or a naked fea nymph: there is no faying which a 
Grecian a£lor excels moft in— he fpeaks fo like a woman, that 
you'd fwear the very woman feems to fpeak» and not the a£lor. 
Peribna figniiies a falfe face, a mafk, avizor, in which the Gre# 
cian and Roman a^lors played their parts, and fo by meton. 
became to fignify an adlor. 

This parage fhews, that women's parts were reprefented by 
men : for which thefe Greeks had no occaiion for any alteration 
of voice ; they differed from women in nothing but their fex, 

94. Doris y l^c. ] A fca nymph reprefented in fome play. 
See AiNSw. Doris. Palliolum was a little upper garment : 
the fea nymphs were ttfually reprefented naked, nullo palliolo, 
without the leait covering oyer their bodies. Palliolum, dim. 
of palliuuM 

98 Tet neithtr wiH Jfntit^ffus.l TThis perfon, and the others 
mentioned in the next HnOi were all Grecian comedians ; per- 
haps Ha:mu$, from the epithet molli, may be underftood to have 
been peculiarly adapted to the performance of female charac- 
ters. 

AH thefe, however we n^ay admire them at Ron^e, would not 
be at all extraordinary in the country which they ^amc. from— 
Illic— for all the Grecians are bom adlors, there is therefore no- 
thing new, or wonderfiil, there, in reprcfenting affumed cha- 
ra€t«^, however well : it is the very charaflerifticof the whole 
nation to be perfonating and imitative. SeeAiKSw, Qor 
moedus>a-um. 

100. Dvyffu langh ?] The poet here illuftrates what he ha4 
faid, by inftan^e^ oTQrecian ^nlation of the i^oSt ktvilt an4 
yeaned kind* - - 
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Credit is g! ven« Whether is he better when he plays Thais, 

or when 
The comedian a6ls ft wife, or Doris with no 
Cloke drefled ? truly a woman hcrfclf feems to fpeak, 95 
Not the a£ter : you would declare 
It was a real Wdtnan in all refpeds. 
Yet neither will Antiochus, nor admirable there will 
Either Stratocles, or Demetrius, with foft Haemus, be : 
The nation is imitative. Do you laugh? with greater 

laughter 1 00 

Is he fhaken : he weeps, if he has feen the tears of a friend. 
Not that he grieves : if in winter-time you afk for a little 

fire. 
He puts on a great-coat : if you (hould fay—" I am hot"— 

he fweats. 

If one of their patrons happens to laughs o^ even to fmile. 
Cor (6 rideo alfo iignifiesy the paraiite fets up a loud horfe-U^gh, 
and laughs aload, or at the word concutitur implies* laughs 
ready to fplit his fides , as we fay. 

|Ol« He mneps, ^c] If he finds his friend in tears, he cam 
bum-^ur this too ; and can fqueeze oat a lamentable appearance 
of forrowy but without a fingle grain of it. 

102. If in wintir time you ^Jk^ (fTr.] if the weather be cold 
enough for the patron to order a little fire> the veriatiie Greek 
inftantly improves on the matter, and puts on a great thick 
gown— endromidem-*-a fort of thick rug, nfed by wreillers, and 
other gymnafiails, to cover them after (heir exerdfe, left they 
£[K)ald cool too faft. 

103. / am boti ^r.] If the patron complains of heat-^thc 
other vows that he is all over in a fweat. 

Sb^efpe'^r has touched this fort of character ibmething im 
the way of JuvenaS— Hamlet» Ack v. Sc. iv.-*^here he intrcK 
duces the ihort bat weiUdrawn charadbr of Ofricki whom he 
reprefents as a complete temporizer with the humours of ht< 
iuperiors. 

Ham. Tour bomttt to his right ufe-^tisfir the head. 

OsR. / thank your lord/hif, *tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, *tis very cold^-^the wImJ is northerly. 

OsR, // is jndifferent cold, my lord, indeed^ 

Ham. But yet i ttietbinksji it is very/ultry, and hot, /or my com'» 
flexion* 
* OsR, 
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Non fumus ergo pares : melior qui femper, & omni 
Noftc dieque poteft alienum fumere vultum ; 105 

A facie jadare manus, laudare paratus, 
Si bene rudlavit, fi re£tum minxit amicus. 
Si truUa inverfo crepitum dedit aurea fundo. 

Prsterea fan6tum nihil eft, & ab inguine tutum : 
Non matrona laris, non filia virgo, neque ipfe no 

r 

Os R. Exceedingly f my lord, it is very fultry^ as it nvere, I can't 
tell hcmjij* '" 

But Terence has a full length pidlure of one of theie Gre- 
cian parafices^ which he copied from Menander. See Ter. 
£un. the part of Gnatho throughout: than which, nothinj^ 
can be more exquiiitely drawn, or more highly finifiied. 

This, by the way, juftifies Juvenal in tracing the original of 
fuch charaders from Greece. Menander lived about 350 yeart 
"before Chrill. Terence died about 159 years before Chrift. 

104. We are not equals,^ We Romans are no match for 
them — they far exceed any thing we can attempt in the way of 
flattery. 

Better is he, l^c,"] He who can watch the countenance 

qf another perpetually, and, night and day, as it were, pra^life 
an imitation of it, {o as to coincide, on all occaiions, with the 
particular look, humour, and difpoiition of others, is better cal- 
culated for the office of a fycophant*, than we can pretend to be. 

106. Cajifrom the face , ^f.] This was fome action of com- 
plimentary addrefs, made ufe of by flatterers. He who did this, 
iix^ brou|;ht the hand to his mouth, kifled his hand, then 
flretched it out towards the perfon whom he meant to falute, 
and thus was under flood to throw, or reach forth, the kifs which 
he had given to his hand. 

To this purpofe Salmaflus explains the phrafe— a fape jadlare 
man us. 

This exa£lly coincides with what we call kifling the hand 10 
one. This we fee done frequently, where perfons fee one an- 
other at adiftance in crowded public places, or are pafling each 
other in carriages, and ^he like, where they cannot get near 
enough to fpeak together*; and this is looked upon as a token 
of friendly courtefy and civility. The adion is performed much 
in the manner above defcribed, and is common among us. 

It is fo ufual to look on this as a token of civility, that it is 
one of the firft things which children, efpecially of the higher 
fort, are taught — fometimes it is done with one hand, foretimes 
^ith both. 

According to this interpretation,, we may fnppofc, that theiip 

flatterer^ 
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We are not therefore equals : better is he, who always^ 

and all : 
Night and day, can afllime another's countenance, 105 
Caft f^om the face the hands, ready to applaud, 
If his friend hath belched well, or rightly made water; 
If the golden cup hath given a crack, from the inverted 

bottom. 
Moreover, nothing is facred or fafe from their luft. 
Not the matron of an houfehold, not a virgin-daughter, 

not no 

flatterers were very lavifh of this kind of falutarion, towards 
thofe whofe favour they courted. 

Bringing the hand to the mouth and kiffing it, as a token of 
refpeft, is very antient ; we read of it in Job xxxi. 26, 27, as 
an adlion of even religious worfhip, which the idolaters paid to 
the hoft of heaven. 

107. Hath belched nvelL] By thefe ridiculous inftances, the 
poet means to (hew, that their adulation was of the mofl fervile 
and abjed kind. 

108. If the golden cup y l£c.'\ Trulla figniiies a ve(fel, or 
cup, to drink with ; they were made of various materials, but 
the rich had them of gold. 

When the great man had exhaufted the liquor, fb that the cup 
was turned bottom upwards before he took it from his mouth, 
and then fmacked his lips fo loud as to make a kind of echo from 
the bottom of the cup (an adion frequent among jovial compa- 
nions) this too was a fubjeft of praife and commendation. 
This pafTage refers to the Grecian cuftom of applauding thofc 
who drank a large veffel at a draught. 

Perhaps fuch parafites looked on fuch aftions as are above 
mentioned, paffing before them, as marks of confidence and in- 
timacy, according to that of Martial, Lib. x. 

Nil aliud video quo te credamus amicum, 
Quam quod me coram pedere, Crifpc, foles. 

A fenfe like that of thefe lines of Martial, is given to Juvenal's 
crepitum dedit by fome commentators ; but as dedit has the 
aurea trulla for its nominative cafe, the fenfe above given feems 
to be neareil the truth. 

Such fervile flatterers as thefe have been the growth of all 
climes, the produce of all countries. See Hor. Ar, Poet. 
1.428—33. 

109. Moreo'veVi ^cl In this and the two following lines, 
Umbritius inveighs agsinfl th irmonllrous and mifchievous luil. 

III. As 
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Sponios bevis adhuc, non filius ante pudicus* 

Horum fi nihil eft, aulam refupinat amici: 

Scire volant fecreta domus, atque inde timeri* 

Et quoniatn coepit Graecorum mcntio, tranfi 

Gymnafia, atque audi facinus majoris abollae« 115 

Stokus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 

Difcipulumque feiiex, ripa nutritus in ilia, 

111. As yet fmootb?^ Sleek, fmooth faced> not yet having 
Iiair on his face.— ^ponlus here means a young wooer who is 
fuppofed to be paying his addreffes to a daughter of the family, 
in order to marry her ; even he can't be fafe from the attempts 
of thefe vile Greeks. 

-^— Before chajie.] i. c. Before fome filthy Grecian came 
into the family. 

iiz. He turns the houfet ^cJ] Aula iignifies a fore court, 
or an hall, belonging to a houie: here ic is put (byiVnec.) 
for the houfe itself: by catachrefis for the family m the 
houfe. 

Refupino is a word rather of an obfcene import, and here 
iifed metaphorically, for prying into the fecrets of the ^mily. 
See AiNsw. Refupino. 

Holyday obferves, that the icholiaft reads aviam (not aulam) 
as if thefe fellows, fooner than fail, would attack the grand* 
mother if there were nobody elfe. But though this reading 
gives a fenfe much to our poet's purpofe, yet as it is not war- 
ranted by copy, as aulam is, the latter muil be preferred. 
Amici here means*»^f his patron, who has admitted him into 
hb family. 

115. And thence befiaredA Left they ihould reveal and pub* 
lifh the fecrets which they become poiTeiled of. See before^ 
1. 50—7. 

Farnaby, in his note on this place, mentions an Italian pro* 
verb, which is much to the purpofe. 

Servo d'altrui ii fa, chi dice il fuo fecreto a chi no '1 fa. 

*' He makes hirafelf the fervant of another, who tells his 
" fecret to one that knows it not." 

114. And hecaufe mention^ ^r.] q. d. And, by the way, as 1 
have begun to mention the Greeks. 

■ " «■ ' Pa/s over, ISc,"] Tranfi— Imp. of tranfeo, to pafs over 
or through — alfo to omit-— or fay nothing of — to pafs a thing 
by, or over. 

. Each of thefe fenfes is efpoufed by different commenta* 
tors. Thofe who are for the former fenfe, make the paiTagc 
mean thus—**' Talking of Greeks, let us pafs through their 

" fchoois. 
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The wooer himfelf) z% yet fmootb, not tlxe Ton before chafte« 
If there be none of thefe, he turns the boufe of his friend: 

upfide down : 
They will know the fecrets of the family, and thence be feared. 
And becaufe mention of Greeks has begun, pafs over 
The fchoolsj and hear a deed of the greater Abolla, 115 
A Stoic killed Bareas, an informer his friend. 
And an old man his difciple, nourifhed on that bank, 

** fchools. To as to fee and obferve what Is going forward 
*« there." 

The others make the fenfe to be—'* Omit faying any thing 
*^ of the fchools ; bad as they may be, they are not worth men- 
** tioningy in comparifon of certain other worfe things." 

I rather think with the former, whofe interpretation feems 
beft tofuit with the— & audi — in the next fentence. q. d. <* As 
** we arc talking of the Grecians, I would deiire you to pafs 
" from the common herd, go to the fchools, take a view of their 
** philofophers, and hear what one of their chiefs was guilty 
"of." ' *• 

115. Th$ fchools, ^ Gymnaila, here, iignifies thofe places of 
exercife, or fchools, where the philofophers met for difputation, 
and for the inilra^lion of their difcipies. See Ainsw. Gym- 
nafium. 

■ ■■ Ad§$dJ\ Facinus, in a bad fenie, means a foul ad, a 
villainous deed, a fcandalous action. 

Grtaor aSolIa.] Abolla was a fort of cloke, worne by 

timers, and alio by phik>fophers. The abolla of the foldiers 
was lefs than the other, and called minor abolla — that of the 
philofopher, being larger, was called major abolla. 

Juvenal alfo ufes the word abolla (Sat. iv. 76.) for a fenator's 
robe. 

Here, by meton. it denotes the philofopher himfelf.. 

116. Stoic] One of the ftraiteft fefts of philofophers among 
the Greeks. See Ainsw. ' Stoici-orum. 

■■■ Killed t l^c,\ By accuiing him of feme crime for which 
he was put to death. This was a pradHce much encouraged by 
the emperors Nero and Domitian, and by which many made 
their fortunes. See note on Sat. i« 32-*-3 • 

Bareas."] The fadl is thus related by Tacitus, Ann. vi. 

•* P. Egnatius (the Stoic above mentioned) *' circumvented 
^ by falfe teftimony Bareas Soranus^ his friend and difciple^ 
•• under Nera" 

1x7. His di/ciplei] To whom he owed protedion. 

Ncurijhed 0M that hunk » i^c] By this periphrafis we 

are 
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Ad quam Gorgonet delapfa eft peilna caballi. 

Non eft Romano cuiquam locus hie, ubi regnat 

Protogcnes aliquis, vel Diphilus, aut Erimanthus, 120 

Qui gentis vitio nunquam partitur amicum ; 

Solus habjst* Nam cum facilem ftillavit in aurem 

Exiguum de naturae, patriaeque veneno, 

Limine fiimmoveor : perierunt tempora longi 

Servitii : nufquam minor eft ja6lura clientis. 125 

Quod porro gificium (ne nobis blandiar) aut quod 

Pauperis hie meritutn^ fi curet no£le togatus 

are to underftand> that this Stoic was originally bred at Tarfus, 
in Cilicia, a province of antient Greece, which was built by 
Perfeus, on the banks of the river Cydnus, on the fpot where 
his horfe Pegafus dropped a feather out of his wing. He called 
the city Ta^o-o?, which fignifies a wing, from this event. 

118. Gorgonean,'] The winged horfe Pegafus was fo called, 
becaufe he was fuppofed to have fprung from the blood of the 
gorgon Medufa, after Perfeue had cut her head off. 

119. For a Roman,] We Romans are fo undermined and 
fupplanted by the arts ofthefe Greek fycophants, that we have 
no chance left us of fucceeding with great men. 

120. Some Froiogenes,] The name of a famous and cruel 
perfecutor of the people under Caligula. See Ant. Univ. Hift. 
vol. xiv. p. 30Z. 

— — Diphilus J] A filthy favourite and minion of Domitian. 

■ Erimantus."] From i^»f, ftrife, and lAMpli^, a prophet— <«' 
i. e. a foreteller of ilrife. This name denotes fome notorious 
informer. 

The fenfc of this pafTage feems to be—" There is now no 
*' room for us Romans to hope for favour and preferment, where 
** nothing but Greeks are in power and faVour> and thefe fuch 
*' wretches as are the willing and obfequious inftruments of 
*' cruelty, luf!, and perfecution." 

121. Fice of the nation, "] (See before, 1. 86.) That mean 
and wicked art of engroffrng all favour to themfelves. 

Ne*ver Jhares a friend.] With any body elfe. 

122. He alone hds him.] Engages and keeps him wholly to 
himfelf. 

He hath dropped, lie] Stillavit— hath infmuated by 

gentle, and almoil imperceptible degrees. 

Into his eafy ear.] i. e. Into the ear of the great man, 

who eafily liflens to all he fays. 

123. The poifon of his nature.] Born, as it were, with the 

malicious 
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At which a feather of the Gorgoncan horfe dropped down. 
No place is here for any Roman, where reigns 
Some Protbgenesi or Diphilus, or Erimantus, 120 

Who, from the vice of his nation, never fliares a friend, 
He alone hath him : for, when he has dropped into his 

eafy ear 
A little of the poifon of his nature, and of his country, 
I am removed from the threfhold : — times of Idng feryice 
Are paft and gone — no where is the lofs of a client lefs. 125 
Moreover, what is the office (that I may riot flatter our- 

felves) or what 
The merit of a poor man here, if a client takes care by 

night 

malicious propeniity of advancing themfelves by injuring 
others. 

123. jfni/ e/ his country. ] Greece — the very chara6^cri(lic of 
which is this fort of felfiihnefs. 

.124. I amremo"jed,^c.'\ No longer admitted within my 
patron or friend's doors. 

Pdfi and gone. ^ Perierunt — lit.— have perifhcd. My 

long ajid faithful fervices are all thrown away, forgotten, pe- 
riihed out of remembrance, and are as if they had never been. 

12 J. No ijohere, ^c."] There is no part of the world, where 
an old client and friend is more readily caft off, and more eaiily 
difmiifed, than they are at Rome : or where this is done with 
leis ceremony, or felt with lefs regret. 

Look round the world, what country will appear, 
Where friends are left with greater eafe than here ? 

Dryden. 

The wofdjadurafignifies any lofs or damage, but its proper 
meaning is, lofs by fhipwreck, calling goods overboard in a 
llorm. The old friends and clients of great men, at Rome, 
were juft as readily and effedlually partecT with. 

1 26. What is the office,'] Officium — bufinefs — employment-^ 
fervice. 

— — That I may not flatter, ^r.] q. d. Not to fpeak too 
highly in our own commendation, or as over-rating ourfelves 
and our fervices. 

1 27. What the merit y l^c. ] What does the poor client deferve 
for the adiduous and pundual execution of his ofHce towards his 
patron. 

I 1J7- If 
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Currcrc, cum Praetor liaoxem impcUat, & ire 

Praecipitem jubeat^ dudum vigilantibus orbis, 

Ne prior Albinam, aut Modiam coHega falutet? 130 

Diyitis hie fervi claudit latus ingentioriim 

Filius : alter ensm, quantum m legione Tribuni 

.127. 1/ a client. 1 So togatus iigniftes here. It >^as ufual 
for great men, on theie occaSoni, to have a number of their dew 
pendents and clients to attend them : thofe who went before, 
were called anteambulones-— thofe who followed^ clientes to- 
gatiy from the toga, or gown, wc»nie by the cofnflaon people. 

— — Takes care.l Makes It his conilant bufinefs. 

127—8. By nigbt to run,'\ To poft away after his patron, 
before day-break, to the early levees of tlft rich. 

Thefe early falutations, or vifits, were commonly made with 
a view to get fomething from thofe to whom thev were paid ; 
fuch as perfons of great fortune who had no children, rich wi« 
dows who were childlefs, and the like. He who attended ear* 
lied, was reckoned to fhew the greateA refpe^, and fuppofed 
Jflmfelf to (land faireil in the good graces, and, perhaps, as a 
legatee in the wills, of fuch peribns as he viiited add compli- 
mented. 

The word currere, implies the hafle which they made to get 
ftrft. 

128. ThePrator drives on» ^c] The Prsetor was the chief 
magiftrate of the city. He was preceded by officers, called 
lidors, of which there were twelve, who carried the infignia of 
the Prsetor's office-^viz. an ax tied up in a bundle of rods, as 
emblems of the puniihment of greater crimes by the former, 
and of (inaller crimes by the latter. The li^rs were fo called 
from the ax and rods bound or tied (ligati) together. So ledlor, 
fi-om lego, to read. 

So corrupt were the Romans, that not only the nobles, and 
other great men, but even their chief magiftrates, attended 
with their Hate- officers, went on thefe mercenary and fcanda- 
lous errands, and even haftened on the lidors (who, on other 
occafions, marched ilowly and folemnly before them) for fear 
of being too late. 

129. Ta go precipitate,'] Headlong, as it were, to get on as 
fail as they could. 

— — T^e childlefs 9 ^cJ\ Orbus fignifies a child that has loH 
its parents, parents that are bereaved of children, women who 
have lo^ their hufbands without iifue, &c.--*-this lail (as appears 
from the next line) feems to be the fenfe of it here. 

Thefe ladies were very fond of being addreffed and compli- 
mented at their levees, by the flattering vifitors who attended 
there, and were ready very foon in the morning, even up before 

day- 
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To run, when the Prsetor drives on the liftor, and to go 
Precipitate commands him (the childlefs long fince awake) 
X^eft firft his colleague (hould falute Albina or Modia? 130 
Here, the fon of a rich flave clofes the fiic of the 
Free-born : but another^ as much as in a legion tribunes 

4ay-light, for their reception* The Praetor drives on his at- 
tendants as fail as he can> left he fhould net be there RrA, or 
Aould difoblige the ladies by making them wait. 

The childlefs matrons are long fince awake. 
And for affronts the tardy vifits take. Drydien. 

136. Lefi Jirft bis colleague, '\ Another reafoh for the Praetor's 
|}eing in mch a hurry, was to prevent his colleague in office 
Jrom being there before him. 

It is to be obferved, that, though at iirii there was but one 
praetor, called Praetor Urbanus, yet, as many foreigners and 
ftraingers fettled at Rome, another Pnetor was appointed to 
Ja4ge cau'(es between them, and called Praetor Peregrin us. 

Juvenal gives us to underftand, that, on fuch occafions, both 
were equally mean and mercenary. 

— Albina or Modia.'] Two rich and childlefs old wi- 
dows, to whom thefe profligate fellows paid their court, in 
hopes of inheriting their wealth. 

This pafTage^ from 1. 126 to 130, inclufive, relate%to what 
Umbritius had juft faid, about the very eafy manner in which 
the great men at Rome got rid of their poor clients, notwith- 
flanding their long and faithful fervices : q. d. *' I don't mean 
** to boaft, or to rate our fervices too high ; but yet, as in the 
** inftahce here given, and in many others which might be 
*' mentioned, when what we do, and what we deferve, are 
'* compared together, and both with the ungrateful return we 
** meet with, in being tiSrned off to make room for the Grecian 
** paraiites, furely this will be allowed me as another good rea- 
^' fon For my departure from Rome." 

131. Here,] At Rome. 
■ The fon of a rich fla^ve^ ^cA A perfon ot mean and 
fervile extradlion, whoie father, origm^ly a flave, got his free- 
dom , and by fome means or other aniired great wealth. 

The fons of fuch were called iibemni. 

■ — ■ Clofes the fide.] Walks clofe to his fide in a famiHaf 
manner: perhaps, as we fay, arm in arm, thus making himfelf 
his equal and intimate. 

131 — 2 . The free-born. ] Of good extraftion— a gentleman 
of liberal birth, of a good family — fuch were called ingcnoi. 

The poet feems alike to blame, the infolence of thefe upftarts^ 

1 2 who 
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Accipiunt, donat Calvinae, vel Catiense, 

Ut femel atque iterum fuper illam palpitet : at tU 

Cum tibi veftiti facies fcorti placet, haeres, 135 

£t dubitas alta Chionem deducere fella. 

Da teftem Romae tain fanftum, quam fuit hofpes 
Numinis Idaei : procedat vel Numa, vel qui 
Servavit trepidam flagranti ex aede Minervam : 

who aimed at a freedom and intimacy with their betters J and 
the meannefs of young men of family, who flooped to intiniacies 
wit'h fach low people. 

132. Another,'] Of thefe low-born people, inheriting riches 
from his father. 

The Tribunes, 1 He means the Tribuni Militum, of 

which there were fix to each legion or regiment, which coniiHed 
of tea companies or troopa. J 

133. Gifves to Cal^vina, or Catiena,'] Hefcruples nottO give 
as much as the pay of a Tribune amounts to, to purchafe the 
favours of thefe women — who, probably, were courtezans of no-» 
torious characters, but held their price very high. 

134. But thou,'] q. d. But thou, my friend Juvenal, and fuch 
prudent and frugal people as thou art, if thou art taken with the 
pretty face of fome harlot, whofe price is high, thou doft hefi-' 
tate upon it, and haft doubts upon thy mind concerning the eX" 
pediency of lavifhing away large fums for fuch a purpofe. 

135. Well'drejfed,] Veftitus means, not only apparelled — ^ 
but decked and ornamented. Ainsw. Some are for under- 
ftanding veftiti, here, as fynonymous with togati, to exprefs a 
low ftrumpet (fee Sat. ii. 70, and note) but 1 find no authority 
for fuch a meaning of the word veftitus. 

136. Chione*'] Some ftately courtezan of Rome, often fpoken 
of by Martial. See Lib. i. Epigr. 35 ^ 93, & al. So called 
from Gr. x'^^^* fnow. 

■ ' "" Her high chair,] Sella fignifies a fedan chair, borne 
aloft on men's fhoulders : which, from the epithet alta, I take 
to be meant in this place — q. d. While thefe upftart fellows 
care not what fums they throw away upon their whores, and 
refrain from no expencc, that they may carry their point, their 
betters are more prudeiff) and grudge to lavifh away fo much 
expence upon their vices, though the fine ft, beft-drefled, and 
moft fumptuoufly-attended woman in Rome were the objed in 
queftion. 

— — To lead forth,] Deducere — to hand her out of her fe- 
^an, and to attend her into her houfe. 

Many other fenfes are given of this paflage, as ifiay be fee* 
in Holyday, and in other commentators ; but the above fecms. 
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Receive, prefents to Calvina, or Catiena, 
That onpe and again he may enjoy her : but thou 
When the face of a well-drefled harlot pleafes thee, he- 
fitateft, 1^5 

And doubteft to lead forth Chione from her high chair. 

Produce a witnefs at Rome, as juft as was the hoft 
Of the Idean deity : let even Numa come forth, or he who 
Preferved trembling Minerva from the burning temple: 

to me, bell to apply to the poet's iatire on the infolent extrava* 
gance of thefe low-born upftarts, by putting it in oppofltion to 
the more decent prudence and frugality of their betters. 
Dryden writes as follows-^ 

But you, poor Anner, tho' you love the rice. 
And like the whore, demur upon the price : 
And, frighted with the wicked fum, forbear 
To lend an hand, and help her from the chair. 

As to tranflating (as fome have done) veftiti by the word— 
jnalk'd, it is totally incongruous with the reft of the fent^nce ; 
for how can a face, vyith a mafk on, be fuppofed to pleafe, as it 
m^ift be concealed from view ? — Befides, it is not faid veftita fa- 
cies, but facies veftiti fcorti. 

• However, it feems not very probable, that the poet only 
means to fay, that the man hefitated, and doubted about 
coming up to the price of Chione, becaufe he was fo poor that 
he had it not to give her, as fome would infinuate ; for a man 
can hardly hefitate, or doubt, whether he (hall do a thing that it 
is out of his power to do. 

137. Produce a'witne/s.'] Umbritius, here, proceeds to freib 
matter of complaint againft the corruption of the times, info- 
much that the truth of a man's teftimony was eftimated, not ac- 
cording to the goodnefs of his charadler, but according to the 
meafure of his property. 

137 — 8. ^he hoft of the Idean deity.} Scipio Nafica, ad- 
judged by the fenate to be one of the beft of men. He received 
into his houfe an image of the goddefs Cybcle, where he kept it 
until a temple was built for it. She had various names from the 
various places where ftie was worfhipped, as Phryg'ia, Idsea, &c. 
Ida was a high hill in Phrygia, near Troy, facred to Cybcle. 
See Virg. -£n. X. 252. * 

Numa,'] See before, notes on- 1. J2. He was a yirtuout 

and religious prince. 

139. Prefer-ved trembling Minerva,] Lucius Metellus, the 
high prieft, preferved the palladium, or facred im;»ge of Mi- 
nerva, out of the temple of Vefta, where it ftood trembling, as 

I 3 i^^ 
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Protlnus ad cenfum; de n(ioribus ultima fiet 14Q 

Quaeftio : cjuot pafcit fervos ? quot poflxdet agri 
Jugera? quam mult^ magnaque paropfide ccenat? 
Quantum qyiSQUE suanummorum servat inarca, 
Tantum habet et fidei. jurjes licet & Samothracum, 
Et noftrorum aras, contemnere fulmina pauper 145 

Creditur, atque Deos, Dis ignofcentibus ipfis. 
Quid, quod materiam praebet caufafque jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem, fi foeda & fcifia laccrna. 
Si toga fordidula eft, & rupta calceus alter 
PcUepat^t: vel fi confuto vulnere craffum 150 

Atque recens linum oftendit non una cicatrix ? 

it were, for its fafety when that temple was on fire. Metellus 
loft his eyes by the flames. 

140. Immediately as to income, \^c.'\ q. d. Though a man 
h^d all their fan^ity, yet would he not gain credit tp his tefti- 
mony on the fcore of his integrity, but in proportion to the 
largenefs of his income : this is the firll and immediate objedl 
of ^quiry. As to his moral character, that is the iaft thing they 
aik after. 

142. In biyvj many, fcf^.] What fort of a table he keeps. 
S^e AiNsw. — paropfis. 

i44» Sivear hy. the altars."] Jurare aras — iignifies to lay the 
Il^nds on the. altar, and to fwear by the gods. See Hor. Epift« 
Lib. ii. Epiil.i. 1. 16. Ainsw. Juro. Or rather, as appears 
from Hor. to fwear in or by the name of the god to whom the 
altajT was dedicated. 

145. San^qt&racian,'] Samothrace was, an iiland near Lem- 
nos, not far from Thrace, very famous for religious rites. From 
herice, Dardanus, the founder of Troy, brought into Phrygia 
the worfhip of the Dn Majores ; fuch as Jupiter, Minerva, 
Mercury, &c. From Phrygia, ^neas brought them into 
July. 

-7— r Ourgo^s,] Our tutelar deities — Mars and Romulus. 
See Sat. ii, 1. 1^6, J28. q, d. Were you to fwear ever fo fo-^ 
le.mnly. 

■ A poor man, isfr.] As credit is given, not in propor- 
tion to a man's morals, but as he is rich or poor ; the former 
wiJl alvyays gain credit, while the latter will be fet down as not 
having the fear, either of the gods, or of their vengeance, and 
therefore doa't fcruple to perjure himfelf. 

146, The gods themfehesi ^f.] Not puniihing his perjury^ 

t bu^ 
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Immediately as to bcome^ 'coocenuag monls will be ibe 
laft 140 

Enquiry : how many fervants he maintains? how many 
acres of land 

He poiTefles? in how many and great a difk he fups? 

As MUCH MON£Y AS IVERY ONB KXYP9 IN HIS CHBST^ 
So MUCH CREDIT TOO HI HAS. Tho' VOU fhould fwtaf 

by the akars, both 
Of the Samothracian) aod of our gods, a poor man to con* 

temn thunder 145 

Is believed, and the gods, the gods themfeives forgiving him« 
What, becaufe this fame afGords matter and caufcs of jefts 
To all, jf his garment be dirty and rent, 
If his gown be foiled, and one of his (hoes with torne 
Leather be open: or if not one patch only (hews thtf 

coarfe 1 50 

And recent thread in the (titched^up rupture. 

but excnfing hiin> on account of the temptations which he if 
under from his poverty and want. 

147. ^/&^.] Quid is here eUipticaU and the fenfe mud be 
fupplied.-^q. d. What (hall we ia^ more ? becaufe it is to be 
CQn^ered> that^ beiides the difcrediting fuch a poor man as Co 
his tedimony, all the fymptoms of his poverty are confUnt fob' 
jcdsof jeftand raillery. See Ainsw. Quid^ N^ 2. 

— -^ This fame.'] Hic idem — this fame poor fellow. 

148. His garment.'] Laccrna — here, perhaps, means what 
we call a furtout, a fort of cloak for the keeping off the wea* 
ther. See Ai NSW. Lacerna. 

149. Gonxjn.'] Toga — the ordinary drcfs of the poorer fort. 
See Sac. i. 3. 

S^iledJ] Sordidula, dim. of ibrdidus— *and fignifics 

(bmewhat dirty or naiiy. 

l^itb torne leaf her, ^c. ] One ihoe gapes open With fl 

rent in the upper leather. 

150—1. The poet's language is here metaphoncal«-he htu 
^nooroufly, by vulnere, the wound, means the ruptsre of the 
ihoe ; by cicatrix (which is, literally, a fcao or feam in the 
fleih) the awkward feam on the patdi of the eobbled ihoe, 
which exhibited to view the coarle threa4 in tbt new-made 
flitches. 

I 4 J J J* *»r^ 
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Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 

QUAM QUOD RIDICULOS HOMINES FACIT. Excat, in- 

Si pudor eft, & dc pulvino furgat equeftri, 

Cujus res legi non fufHcit, & fcdeant hic 155 

licnonum pueri, quocunque in fomicc natu 

Hic plaudat nitidi prseconis iilius inter 

Pinnirapi cultos juvenes, juvenefquc laniftae : 

Sic libitum vano, qui hos diilinxit, Qthoni. 

Quis gener hic placuit cenfu minor, atque pupHae 16© 

153. Says he,"} i.e. Says the perfon who has the care of 
placing the people in the theatre. « • . r 

' ■ ■ Let him go outy lSc.\ Let the man who has not a 
knight's revenue go out of the knight's place or feat. 

It is to be obferved, that, formerty, all perfons placed them- 
fclves, as they came, in the theatre promifcuoufly ; now, in con- 
tempt of the poor, that licence was taken away. Lucius Rof- 
cius Otho, a Tribune of the people, inftituted a law, that there 
ihould be fourteen rows of feats, covered with' cuihions; on 
which the knights were to be feated. If a poor man got into 
pne of thefe, or any other, who had not 400 feftertia a year in- 
come, which made a knight's eftate, he was turned out with 
the utmoit contempt. 

155. /f not fvjfficient for the laixj ,"] i.e. Who has not 400 
feftertia a year, according to Othp's law. 

3156. The fins of pimps, ^c,"] The loweft, the moft bafe-born 
fellows, who happen to be rich enough to anfwer the conditions 
of Otho's law, are to be feated in the knights feats ; and per- 
fons of the bell family are turned out, to get a feat where they 
can, if they happen to be poor. See Hor. Epod. iv. 1. 15,16, 

1 57. Applaud,'\ Take the lead in applauding theatrical ex- 
hibitions. -<^Applaufe was expreifed, as among us, by clapping 
of hands. 

. Crier. \ A low office among the Romans, as among us, 

who proclaimed the edidls of magiftrates, public fales of goods, 
4cc. The poet fays-^nitidi praeconis, intimating that the* 
criers got a good deal of mongy, lived well, were fat and fleek 
in their appearance, and affeded great fprucenefs in their drefs. ' 

158. Of a fivord-player.'] Pinnirapi — denotes that fort of 
gladiator, called alfo Retiarius, who, with a net which he had 
in his hand, was tofurprife his adverfary, and catch hold on the 
ireft'of his helmet, which was adorned with peacock's plumes : 
from pinna, a plume or feather, and rapio, to fnatch. See 
SaU^ii. i43> note, where we fliall find the figure of a iilh on the 

* ' ' ' ^ helmet J 
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Unhappy poverty has nothing harder in itself 
Than that it makes men ridiculous. Let him' 
go out, fays he, 

If he has any fhame, and let him rife from the equeftrian 

cufhion, 
Whofe eftate is not fufficient for the law, and let there fit 

here 155 

The fons; of pinjps, in whatever brothel bo^n/ 
Here let the fpn of a fpruce crier applaud, among 
The fmart youths of a fword-player, and the youths of a 

fencer : 
Thus it pleafed vain Otho, who diftinguiflied us. 
What fon-in-law, here, inferior in eftate, hath pleafed, and 

unequal 160 

helmet ; and as pinna alfo means the fin of a fi{h» perhaps this 
kind of gladiator was called Pinnirapus^ from his endeavouring 
to catch this in his net. 

■ A fencer. 1 Lanifta iignifies a fencing-mafter, one that 
taught boys to fence. 

The youths J\ The fons — now grown young men— 

juvenes. Such people as thefe were entitled to feats in the four, 
teen rows of the equeftrian order, on account of their eftates : 
while fons of nobles, and gentlemen of rank, were turned oa& 
becaufe. their income did not come up to what was required, by 
Ocho*s law, to conftitute a knight's eftate. 

159. Thus it pleafed. 'uain Otho, ] q. d. No found or good rca- 
fon could be given for this ; it was the mere whim of a vain- 
man, who eftablifhed this diftindlion, fri^m his own caprice and 
fancy, and to gratify his own pride and vanity. 

However, Otho's law not only diftinguiflied the knights from: 
the plebeians, but the knights of birth from thofc who were 
advanced to that dignity by their fortunes or ferviccs ; giving 
to the former the firft rows on the equeftrian benches. There- 
fore Hor. Epod. iv. where he treats in the fcvereft manner 
Menas, the freedman of Cn. Pompeius, who had been ad» 
vanced to a knight's eftate, mentions it as one inftance of his 
jnfolence and pride, that he fat himfelf iti one of the firft rows 
ai'ter he became poffefled of a knight's eftate. 

Sedilibufque magnus in primis eques, 
Othone contempt©, fedet. 

See Francis, notes in loc. 

x6o. TThatfon-in-laiv.] Umbritius ftill proceeds in flicwing 

the 
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QjfiUXii^ in confiUo eii ^cUUI^us ? agi^inQ fa^Oi 
Debuerant olitn tenues migrafle Quifkes. 

OBSTAT 

Ees akgusta doM^f; fed Romae durior illts i6j 

fC^matus : magno hofpitium miferabile, magno 

the miferies of being poor, and inftances the difadvantage^ 
which mea of fmall fortune? lie undh* with refped; to mar- 
riage. 

1 60. Infmor in efiaie^\ Cenfus figniiies a man's cftate, 
wealthy or yearly revenue. Alfo a tribute, tax, or fubiidy, to 
be paid accarding to nen's eftates. 

Acoordln^ to the firH meaning of cenfus-— cei^fa minor may 
fignify, that a man's having but a fmall fortune, unequal to 
thatof the girl to whom he propofes himfelf in marriagei, would 
occafion his being rejefted, as by no means pleafin^ or accept* 
able u> her father for a fon-in-law. 

According to the fecond interpretation of the word cenfus> 
cenfu minor may imply the man's property to be too fmall and 
incon&derable for entry in the public regiiler as an obje^ of 
taxation. The copulative atque feems to fa;r6ttr the firft inter» 
pvetation, as it unites the two {entence^— as. if Umbritius had 
iaid«!n- Another inilance, to (hew how poverty renders men con- 
temptible at Rome, is, that nobody will marry his daugh^r to 
one whofe fortune does not equal hers. ; which proves, that in 
this, as in all things elfe, money is the grand and primary con- 
fideration. 

Themi^ocles, the. Athenian general, was of anoth^ mind, 
when ha faid^— *' I had rather haye a man for my daughter 
** without money, than money without a man." 

161. Written dvwn heir f\ V/ho ever remembered a poor 
man in his will, fo as to make him his heir ? 

i6zw JEJiUs^P'\ Magiftrates in Rome, whofe office it was to 
df er^ the repairs of the public buildings and temples*— alfo the 
itoets and coudaits— to look to weights and meadTures — to re- 
gulate the priceof corn and visuals-*— alfo to provide for folemn 
funerals and plays. 

This officer wasfometimes a fenator, who was called Curulis, 
a.fellaxuruli, achaipof date madeof ivory, carved, and placed, 
in curru, in a chariot, in which the head officers of Rome were 
wont to be carried into council. 

But there were meaner officers called j£diles, with a fimilar 
jurifdi^tionuin the country towns, to infpedl and correal abufes 
in weights and meafuj:es> and the like. See Salt x. ]loi — 2. 

When^ 
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To the bags of a girl ? what poor ma^n written down heir? 
When is he in counfel with ^diles ? In a formed bodji^ 
The mean Romans ought long ago to. bave migrated. 
They do not easily emerge, to whose virt;ues a 

NARROW 

Fortune is a hindrance s but at Rome more hard tp 
them is 165 

The endeavour : a miferable Ipdgii^ at a great pricc> at 
a great price 

When, fays Umbritias, is a poor maQ ever confulted by one 
of the magifh-ates ? his advice is looked upon as not worth hav- 
ing-— much lefs can he ever hope to be a magiftrate himieli^ 
however deferving or fit for it. 

— In a formed body,'] Agmine fafto— i. e. colle£led to- 
gether in one body, as we fay. So Virg. Georg. iv. 1^7, of 
the bees flying out in a fwarm againft the drones. And again, 
i£n. i. 86« of the winds ruihing forth together from this cave of 
JSoIus. 

163. Long agoJ] Alluding to the fedition and the defection 
of the plebeians, called here tenues Quirites— -when oppreHed 
by the nobles and fenators, they gathered together, left Rome, 
and retired to the Mons Sacer, an hill near the city confecrated 
to Jupiter, and talked of going to fettle elfewhere ; but the fa- 
mous Apologue of Meneiiius Agrippa, of the belly and the 
members, prevailed on them to return. This happened abpat 
500 years before Juvenal was born. See An. Un. Hiil. vol. xL 

Z^3> 403- 
Ought to have migreaedS] To have perfifled in their 

intention of leaving Rome, and of going to fome other part, 

where they could have maintained their independency. iSee 

before, 1. 00. Quirites. 

16/^. Eafiiy emerge.} Outofobfcurity and contempt; 

■ ^ho/e 'virtues, ^c] The exercife of whofe faculties 
and good qualities is cramped and hindered by the narrownefs 
of their circumftances: and, indeed, poverty will always pre- 
vent refpedt, and be an obHacle to merits however gre^t it may 
be. So Hor. Sat. v. Lib. ii. I. 8. 



Atqui 



£t genus $c virtus, nifi cum re, vilior alga efl. 

But high defcent and meritorious deeds, 
UnbleS with wealth, are viler than fea-weeds. 

Francis, 

^66. The endeavour,] But to them — illis— to thofe who 

have 
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Scrvorum ventres, & frugi ccenula magno. 
Fiftilibus coenare pudet, quod turpe negayit 
Tranflatus fublto ad Marfos, menfamque Sabellam, 
Contentiifque illic Veneto, duroque cucuUo, 17® 

Pars magna Italiae eft, fi verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam fuqiit, nifi mortuus. Ipfe dierqm 

have fmall incomes, the endeavouring to emerge from con-' 
tempt, is more difHculc at Rome than in any other pla<;e ; be-, 
caule their little is> as it were, made lefs, by the exceffive dear* 
nefs of even comnaQn neceffaries — a fhabby lodging, for in- 
Hance ; maintenance of ilaves, whofe food is but coarfe ; a. 
fmall meal for one's felfj however frugal — all thefe are at an 
exorbitant price. v 

168. hjbamethi t^r.] Luxury and expi^nce are npw^ot to 
fuch an height, that a man would be afhamed to have earthen- 
ware at his table. 

— — Which he denied ^ ^c,'\ The poet is here fuppofed to 
allude to Curius Dentatus, who conquered the Samnites and 
the Marii, and reduced the Sabellans (defcendents of the Sa- 
bines) into obedience to the Romans. When the Samnite am- 
bafl!adors camf to him to treat about a league with the Romans^ 
they found hinj among the Marfi, fitting on a wooden feat near 
the fire, dreffing his own dinner, which confiiled of a few roots> 
in an earthen vefTel, and offered him large fums of money— -but 
he difmiffed them, faying, *' I had rather command the rich, 
•* than be rich myfelf ; tell your countrymen, that they will 
•' find it as hard to corrupt as to conquer me," 
. Cujius Dentatus was at that time co^fvil with P* Corn. Ru- 
finus, and was a man of great probity, and w^, without any 
vanity or oftentation, lived in that voluntary povierty, and un- 
affedled contempt of riches, which the philofophers of thofe 
times were wont to recommend. He might, therefore, well be 
thought to deny, that the ufe of earthen-ware was difgraceful, 
any more than of the homely and coarfe cloathing of thofe peo- 
ple, which he was content to wear. See Ant. Univ. Hift, 
vol. xii. p- 139. 

But, among commentators, there are thofe, who, inftead of 
negavit, are for reading negabit — not confining the fentiment 
to any particular perfon, but as to be underflood in a general 
fenfe, as thus— However it may be reckoned difgraceful, at 
Rome, to ufe earthen- ware at table, yet he who ihouldfuddenly 
be conveyed from thence to the Marfi, and behold their plain 
and frugal manner of living, as well as that of their neighbours 
the Sabellans, will deny that there is any fhame or difgrace^ in 

the 
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The bellies of fervants, and a litde frugal fupper at a great 

price. 
It (bameth to fup in earthen-ware : which he denied to be 

difgraceful, 
Who was tranflated fuddenly to the Marfi, and to the Sa^ 

bellan table, 
And there was content with a Venetian and coarle 

hood. I JO 

There is a great part of Italy, if we admit the truth, in which 
Nobody takes the gown, unlefs dead. The folemnity it- 

felf of 

the ufe of earthen-ware at meals , or of Hvearing garments of 
coarfe materials. 

This is giving a good fenfe to the pafiage — but as Juvenal it 
fo frequent in illullrating his meaning, from the examples of 
great and good men who lived in pad times> and as negavit is 
the reading of the copies, I fhould rather think, that the iir& in- 
terpretation is what the poet meant. 

169. Tranflated fuddenly, '\ On being chofen conful, he was 
immediately ordered into Samnium, where he and his colleague 
a£led feparately, each at the head of a confular army. The 
Marfi lay between the Sabelli and the Samnites. 

170. A Venetian and coarfe hood,} Venetus-a-um, of Ve- 
nice — dyed in a Venice-blue, as the garments worne by com- 
mon foldiers and tailors were. Ain^w. This colour is faid to 
be firll ufed by the Venetian fiftiermen. 

The cucullus was a cowl, or hood^ i^ade of very hariH and 
coarfe cloth, which was to pull over the head, in order to keep 
off the rain. 

172. Unlefs dead.] It was a cuftom among the Romans to 
put a gown on the corpfe when they carried it forth to burial. 
In many parts of Italy, where they lived in ruftic fimplicity, 
they went drefTed in the tunica, or jacket, never wearing the 
toga, the ordinary habit of the men at Rome, all their life 
time. Umbritius means to prove what he had before afferted 
(1. 165; — 7.) that one might live in other places at much leis 
expence than at Rome. Here he is inllancing in the article of 
drefs. 

172. Thejblemnity, i^c] The dies fefti — were holidays, 
or feftivals, obferved on fome joyful occafions ; when people 
drefTed in their befl apparel, and afTcmbled at plays and 
ihews. 

173—^. A 
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J^ftoruitt hfeAofo colitui* fi quando theatrd 

Majeftas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 

Exddmftl, cum petfdhae j^dlentSs hiatirtn 775 

In gretnio matris formidat rufticus infail^ : 

^ciuafes habitus illic, fihliletiiqu6 videbh 

Orcheftram, & populum : clari velamen honoris^ 

Suffieiunt tunicas Tdmniis ^dilibus albs. 

Hib ultra vires habitus iiitor : hie aliquid plus 180 

Quaih fatis ett; interdum altena fumitur area. 

Oommune id vitium eft : hie vivimtis athbitfdfi 

Paupertate omnes : quid te moror ? Omnia Romse 

^ 7 3'~4* -^ S^^JB i^^^re. ] He hfere p vcs ah idea of the ^h - 
tlent flmplicity which was (till obferved in many parts 6r Italy, 
1iHiei^> 6n thefe occafions, they weir not at tlfc 'cx|»ence of 
theatres built with wood or done, but with turves diig frihti the 
tb^^, atid hed]^d one upon another^ by way of feats for the fpec- 
tat^&^ See Virg. Mn. v. 286 — 90. 

174. A knozvnfarce,'] Exodium (^om Gr. l|o)4f, bxltus) 
Was a farce, oV interlude, at the end of a tragedy, exhibited to 
snake the people laugh. Notom exodium figtiiftes foine well- 
knewn^ favdurite piete of this fort» wluich had been often repre- 
fented. 

— *^— 5//r^/.] Sopulpitum fignifies, i.e. that pirt of the 
Aesiltre where th« aiftors recited their parts. 

175. The gdpi^ pah'hoking mafi,'] P^rfofta — a felfe fece, 
vizard, or mafk, which the aftors wore over the face ; —they were 
painted over with a pale flefh-colour, and the mouth was very 
wide open, that the performer might fpeak through it the 
more eafily- Their appearance muft have been very hideous^ 
and may well be fnppofed to affright little children. • A figure 
with one of thefe ma&s on may be Teen in Holyday, p. 55. col. 2. 
Alfo in the copper-plate,- feeing the title, of the ingenious Mr. 
Colman's tranflation of Terence. See alfo Juv. edit. Cafaux 
bon, p. 73. 

177. Habits are equal there, '\ All drefs alike there ; no fini- 
cal difllnftions of drefs are to be found among fuch fimple 
people. 

178. The orcheftra, ^f.] Among the Greeks, this was m 
the middle of the theatre, where the Chorus daticed. But,^ 
among the Romans^ it was the fpace between the ftage and the 
common feats, where the nobles and fenators fat. j- 

No diftindlion of this fort was made, at thofe ruflic theatres^ 
between the gentry and the common people. 

178. The 
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Feftal days, if at any time it is celebrated in a grafiy 
Theatre, and at length a known farce returns to &t flage^ 
When the gaping of the pale-I^x^ing ma(k 17$ 

The ruftic infant in its mother's hofom dreads : 
Habits are equal there, and there alike you will (ee 
The orcheftra and peofde : the cloathing of bright honottr^ 
White tunics, fuffice for the chief ^diles. 
Here is a finery of drefs beyond ability : here is fbmething 
more 180 

Than enough : fometimes it is taken from afidther's dieft : 
That vice is common. Here we all live in ambitiout 
Poverty :— why do I detain you ? All things at Rome 

178. ne cloathing of bright honour.] The chief magiftratet 
of thefe country places did not wear> as at Rome, 6ne robes 
decked with pnrple ; but were content to appear in tunics^ or 
jackets^ white and plain, even when they gave or prefided at 
thefe alTemblies. See Ainsw. Tunica, N^ 1, letter b, under 
which this paflTage is quoted. 

179. jEi^les.] See before, 1. 162, and note. 

180. Here,l^c»] Here at Rome people drefs beyond what 
t}\ey can afford. 

1 80-* I . Something more than enough A Mora than is fufHcient 
for the purpofe of any man's ftation, be it what it may — in fhort* 
people feem to aim at nothing but ufelefs gawdy (hew. 

181. Sometimes it is taken ^ &fc.] This fuperfluity in dreG is 
ibmetimes at other people's expence : either thefe fine people 
borrow money to pay for their extravagant drefs, which they ne- 
ver repay ; or they never pay for them at all — which, by the 
way, is a vice very common among fuch people. 

182 — 3, Ambitious poverty,'] Our poverty, though very 
great, is not lowly and humble, content with hufbandmg, and 
being frugal of the little we have, and with appearing what we 
really are-— but it makes ns ambitious of appearing what we are 
not, of living like men of fortune, and thus difguifing our real 
iituation from the world. This is at the root of that cHihonefty, 
before mentioned, fo common now-a-days, of borrowing mo- 
ney, or contrading debts, which we never mean to pay. See 
L181. 

183. Why do I detain yon P] Qnid te moror ? So Hor. 
Sat. i. Lib. i. 1. 14, 15. 

— — Ne te merer audi 
Quo rem deducam — * 

Thb 
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Cum pretio. Quid dis, ut Cdflutri aliqoaindo ftluCes ? 
Ut te refpicikt claufo Veiento labello ? 185 

Hie metit barbain^ crinem hie dq>onit amati : 
Plena domus libis venalibus : accipe, & illud 
Fermentum tibi habe : praeftare tributa clieliWs 
Gogifflur^ & cUltis augere peculia fervis, 

Quis timet, aut tiiiiuit gdida; Praenefte ruinam ; 19O 

This IS a* (brt of phrafe like our — '^ In (hort— not to keep you 
** too long.'* 

1^4. fFifif a price,] Every thing is dear at Rome ; nothing 
IS to be had without paying for it — viz. extravagantly. See 
1» 166—7. 

— ^ — What give jouy ^r.] What does it coft you to bribe 
the fervants of Cofius, that you may get admittance ? CofTus 
was fome wealthy perfon, much courted for his riches. Here ii 
feems to mean any fuch great and opulent perfon. 

185. Feiento.l Some other proud nobleman, hard of accefs,' 
who> though fuitors were fometimes with difHculty admitted to 
him, feldom condefcended to fpeak to them. — Hence Umbritius 
defcribes him— preflb labello. Yet even to get at the favour of 
a look only, it coil money in bribes to the fervants for admit- 
tance. 

186. One Jhaves the beardJ] On the day when they Kr9i, 
fliaved their beard, they were reckoned no longer you'tfis, bub 
men- A feflival was' obferved 6n the occafion among the richer 
{prt, on which prcfehts wefe made : and the mifery was, that 
the poor were cxpfefted to fend fonie prefent, on pain of forfeit- 
ing the favour of the great man. But the poet has a meaning 
here, which may bfe gathered from the next note, and from* the 
word amati at the end of this line. 

■ ■ Another depofits the hair.'] It was ufual £qt great men to 
cut oiF the hair of their minions, dcpdfit'it in a box, and confe- 
crate it to fome deity. On this occaiion, too, prefents were 
made. It was, indeed, cuflomary for all the Romans to poll 
their heads at the age of puberty. See Sat. ii. 1. 15, and 
note. 

Umbritius ftill is carrying on his delign of laibing the vices 
of the great, andof fetting forth the wretchednefs of the poor — 
q. d. ** A great man can't fhave his minion for the firfl time^ 
** or poll his head, but prefents are expefted on the occaiioa 
" from his poor clients, ill as they can afford them, and pre- 
<' fcntly there's a houfc-full of cakes fent in, as offerings to tlie 
'* favourite." 

187. Fenaf cakes,] Thefe were made of honey, meal, and 

oil 9 
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Are with a price. What give you that fomedmes you 

may falute CoiTus ? 
That Veiento may look on you with'fhut lip ? 185 

One {haves the beard^ another depofits the hair of a 

favourite : 
The houfe is full of venal cakes : take, and that 
Leaven have to thyfelf : we clients to pay tributes 
Are compelled, and to augment the wealth of fpruce fer- 

vants* 
Who fears, or hath feared the fall of a houfe in Cfdd 

Praenefte,' I90 

oil, and Tent, as prefents or ofFerings, from the poorer to the 
richer fort of people, on their birth-days (hence fome read here 
libis genialibus) and on other feftal occafions. They came in 
fuch numbers as to be an objedl of profit, infomuch that the new- 
trimmed favourite (lave, to whom they were prefented, fold 
them for fome coniiderable fum. Hence the text fays — libis 
venalibus. 

1 87. Take, ^r.] The language here is metaphorical ; 
cakes have juft been mentioned, which were leavened, or fer- 
mented, in order to make- them light. Umbritius is fuppofed« 
from this, to ufe the word fermentum, as applicable to tne ideas 
of anger and indignation, which ferment, or raife the mind into 
a ftate of fermentation. 

Acdpc*— " Aefe»'^ fiiya Umbritius, ** take this matter of 
** indignation, let it work witfaiB yooc mind as it does in mine» 
<' that the |)oor clients of great auMi ar»obliged, even on the 
'* moft trivial, and moft infamous ocxaJbiiit to pay a tribute 
** towards the emolument of their fervaotSst 00 pam and peril, 
*' if they do it not, of incurring their difpleafttre* and being 
*• (hut out of their doors.'* 

By cultis fervis, the poet means to mark thofe particohr 
(laves of great men, whofe fpruce and gay apparel befpake their 
iituation as favourites— and, indeed, the word cultis may very 
principally allude to this laft circumilance — For the verb colo 
not only fignifies to trim, deck, or adorn, but alfo to love, to 
favour, to be attac)ied to. See A i H3W. 

Peculia feems, here, to imply what we call'— vails, 

190. Cold Pr^neftiJ] A town in Italy, about twenty miles 
from Rome. It ftood on an hill, and the waters near it were 
remarkably cold ; from which circumflance, as well as its high 
iituation, it was called gelida Prxnefle. Vir^. ^n. vii. 6S2. 

K 191- yoU 
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Aut pofitts nemorofa inter juga Volfiniis, aut 

Simplicibus Gabiis, aut proni Tiburis arce ? 

Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 

Magna parte fui : nam iic labentibus obftat 

VillicuSj & veteris rimae contexit hiatuili : 195 

Secures pendente jubet dormirfe ruina. 

Vivendum eft illiC) ubi nulla incehdia, nuUi 

NoSe metus : jam pofcit aquam, jam frivoJa transifert 

Ucalegon : tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant : • 

Tu nefcis 5 nam fi gradibus trepidatur'ab imis, 200 

19!. Volfinium.^ A town inTufcany, die fituation of which 
was plealaat and retired. 

l^t* Simple Ga6ii,] A town of the Volfcians, about ten 
jniles from Rome ; it was called Sijnple* becaufe deceived into 
a furrender to Tarquin the Proud, when he could not take it hf 
force ; or perhaps from the iimple and unornamented appear- 
ance of the houfes. 

ne ioiver of prone Tihur."] A pleafant city of Italy, 

fituate about fixteen miles from Rome, on the river Anio: it 
'ftood on a precipice, and had the^ appearance of hanging over 
It. Arx iignifies the top, fummit, peak, or ridge of any thing* 
«s<lf a rock, hill. Sec. alfo a tower, or the like, built upon it. 

193. ^e.J Who live at Rome. 

Propped, y*tv] In many parts of it very ruinous, many 

of the houfes only kept from falling, by ihores or props let 
againft them, to prevent their tumbling down. 

194. The Jie^ward.l Villicus— herefeeros to mean fome of- 
ficer, like a ileward dr bailiifr, whofe buiinefs it was to overlook 
thefe matters ; a fort of city-furveyor (fee Sat. iv. 77.) who, 
inftead of a thorough repair, only propped the houfes, and plaf- 
tered up the cracks in their walls, which had been opened by 
their giving way — fo that, though they might, to appearance, 
be repaired and ftrong, yet were flill in the utmoft danger of 
felling. Villicus may, perhaps, mean, the fteward, or bailiff, 
of the great man who was landlord of thefe houfes : it was the 
Reward's duty to fee that repairs were timely and properly 
done. 

196. He bids us to Jleep] tsfr.] If we exprefs any apprehen- 
£on of danger, or appear uneafy at our iituation, he bids us 
difmifs our fears, and tells us, that we may deep in fafety, 
though at the fame tioie the houfes are almoU tumbling about 
our cars. 

Umbritius 
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br at Volflnidtn rilaceid among (Hadr bili^, or «t 

Simple Gaiiii, or at the tower of prone Tibur ? 

We inhibit a city Tupported By a flehder prop 

In a great pari of itfelF; for thus the ftewiird Hindci-is 

What is falling, and has ccTirercd the giping of an old 

chink ir 195 

He bids us to fleep fccure, ruin Impending; 
There one flloUld live, i;^her^ thtre ate no biirtiihgs, tH 

fears 
in the night.-^Alreaay Ucalegoh a(ks fc^ water, ibrendf 
Removes his lumber t already thy third floors fmoke : 
Thou kiiow'ft it not : f<ir if they are alafnied from the 

loWeft ftepsj aoo 

Uihbritius urges tne multitude of ruinous honfes, wbi^ 
threaten the lives of the poor inhabitants, as anotlier teaftn 
why he thinks it fafeft and bell, to retire from Rome. 

197. -tJifere onejhouldli'vey ^cJ\ As a freftl motive for fhe 
Removal of tJnlbritius from Rome, he mentions the continiut 
danger of fire, efpecially to the poor, who being oblij;ed. tb 
lodge in the uppermoil parts of the houfes in which the)r ait in- 
mates, run the rifaUe of being burnt in their beds — for wbi<(ii 
reafon he thought it bed to live. Where ther^ was no danger of 
houfe -burning, and nightly alarms arifmg from ihch a cab- 

198. Already Ucaleg^n.'] He feems here to allude' to Virgi 
:£n. ii. 3 to — 12. where hb is giving a defcription of the burn- 
ing of the city of Troy*— 

— ; Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla rninam, 

Vulcano fuperante> domus : jaih proicimuS ardet 
Ucaiegon.— 

Some unhappy Ucalcgbn, fays timbritius, who fefes the rtrfn 
of his neighbour's ho^fe> and his own on fire, i^ calling out for 
wateh is removing his wretched fhrnitarfe (frivola — triiling, 
frivolous^ bf little ValUe) to favfc it from the flaroest 

199. ne third floor s,\ Taba|atufn-^from tabiiia, a plank» 
fignines anjr thing On which planks are laid ->fo the floors of an 
houfe. 

200. i'hou know^ it mt.'] You a poor inmate, lodged up 
in the garret, art, perhaps, fail afleep, and knQW nothing of the 
maaer : but you are not in the lefs danger, for if the fire be- 

K 2 gins 
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Ultimus ardebit, quern tegula/ola taetui 
A pluvia ; moUes ubi reddunt ova .columbx. 
Le<^us erat Codro Procula minor : urceoli fex 
Ornamentum abaci; necnop & parvulus infra 
Cantharus, &recubans fub eodem marmore Chiron; 205 
Jamque vetus Graecos ferv^bat cifta libellos, 
£t divina Opici rodebant carmina mures. 
Nil habuit Codrus : quts enim negat ? & tamen illud 
^erdidit infelix totum nil : ultimus autem 

{ins below> it will certainly reach upwards to the top of the 
ou(e. 
zoo. If they an alarmed,! Trepidatur— imperH (like con- 
curritur^ Hot. S'at, i. 1. 7.) if they tremble— are inaaoproar — 
(AiNsw.)— from the alarm of fire. 

— From the loweft fteps,'] Gradns is a ftep or flair of an 
houfe— ^imis gradibus> then^ muft denote the bottom of the 
itair8> and iignify what we call the ground-floor. 

201. The higiefi,] Ultimus, i. e. gradus, the lafl flair 
Irom the ground, which ends at the garret, or cock-loft (as we 
call it) — Uie wretched abode of the poor. This will be reached 
by the afcending flames, when the lower part of the houfe is 
€onfiimed. 

■ The roofj] Tegula, lit. fignifies a til&— a tego, qu5d 
tegat sdes — hence it flands for the roof of an houfe. 

202. Where the fofi pigeons, 1 The plumage of doves and 
pigeons is remarkably fott. Perhaps nu>lles, here, has the^enfe 
of gentle^ tame ; for this fort love to lay their eggs and breed 
in we roofs of buildings. 

203. Codrus had d be J, (ffr.] Umbritius flill continues to 
tA forth the calamities of the poor, and fhews, that, under fuch 
a calamity as is above mentioned, they have none to relieve or 
pity them. 

Codrus, fbme poor poet— -perhaps he that is mentioned. 
Sat. i. 1. 2. which fee, and the note. -* 

The furniture of his houfe confifled of a wretched bed, which 
was lefs, or fhorter, than his wife Procula, whp is fuppofed to 
have been a very little woman. Miiior fignifies lefs in any 
kind, whether in length, breadth, or height. 

— — Six little pitchers.^ Urceoli (dim. of urceus] little wa- 
ter-pitchers made of clay, and formed on the potter^s wheel. 

Amphora ea^it 
Inftitui> currente rotfi cur urceus exit ? 

HoR. ad Pif. 1. 21—2. 

10 204— £. A 
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The higheft will burtii which the roof alone defends 
From the rain : where the foft pigeons lay their eggs. . 
Codrus had a bed lefs than Procula : fix little pitchers 
The ornament of his cupboard ; alfb^ underneath, a finail 
Jug, and a Chiron reclining under the fame marble. 205 
And now an old cheft preferved his Greek books, ' 
And barbarous mice were gnawing divine verfes. 
Nothing had Codrus — ^who forfooth denies it ? and yet 

that fame 
Whole nothing unhappy he loft. But the utmoft 

204— -5. AfinalljugS\ Cantharu8—-a fort of drinking vef* 
i^i^ with an handle to it— Attrita pendebat cantharos anf^.-^ 
Virg. Ecl.vi. 17. 

■20 c. A Chiron ncUningy Ssfr.] A figure ot Chiron the cen* 
taur in a reclining pofture under the fame marble^ i. e. under 
the marble flab^ of which the cupboard was formed^ perhaps by 
way of fupport to it. 

Some fappofe Umbritius to mean, by fub eodem marmorej 
th^f this was a fhabby figure of Chiron made of the fame mate« 
rials with the cantharus— viz. of clay— which he jeeringly ex- 
prefFes by marmore^ for of this images were ufually made* 

206. An old cheft, (^c] This is another inftance of the po- 
verty of Codrus — he had no book-cafe^ or library » but only a 
few Greek books in an old worm-eaten wooden cheft. 

207. Barbarous mid t^cl Opicus is a word taken from 
the Opicis an antient> rude, and barbarous people of Italy* 
Hence the adjedlive opicus fignifies barbarous^ rude, unlearn* 
ed.— -The poet, therefore, humourouily calls the mice opici, aa 
having fo little re^6t for learning, that they gnawed the divine 
poems, perhaps even of Homer himielf, which might have been 
treafured up, with others, in the cheft of poor Codrus. See 
opicus ufed in the above fenfe. Sat. vi. 454. 

Some fuppofe dpici to be applied to mice, &om Gr. o«n), a 
cavern — alluding to the holes in which they hide themfelves. 

208. lyho Mies it /] By this, it ft^ould appear, that the Co* 
drus mentioned here, and in Sat. i. 1. 2. are the fame pcribn^ 
whofe poverty was fo great, and fo well known, as to be pro* 
verbial. See note. Sat. i. 1. a. 

209—^10. Thi utmoft addition^ iSc.l Ultimus camulus-«»the 
utmoft height — the top— of his unhappinefs— >as the French 
fay — Le comble de fon malhettr.— The French word comble 
evidently, comes from Lat. cumulus, which fignifies, in this 
conneflion, that which is over and above 8i^ttrc«»thc heaping 

K 3 , of 
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^rumnap cumMlus, quod nudum^ & frufta rogantem ziQ^ 
Nemo cibo, nemo hoipitio, te&oque juvabit. 

Si magna* Afturii cecidit dornu^ : horrid^ mater, 
PttUati procerus, difFert yadimonia Praetor : 
Tu^c gemimus cafus urbis, tvinc o4imus ignem : 
Ardet adhuc — k jam s^currlt, qui marmora donet;i Zl^ 
Cpnferat imnenfas : hie nud4 ^ Candida figna ; 
Hie aiiquid praeclaruqi £uphranoi;is, &c Polyckti ; 

of any meafure — when the meafurc is full to the brim, and then 

hiore pat on, till it iland!s on an he^p above, at lafk it comes to 

a point, and will hold no more. BpYER explains comble to 

ihean— Ce qui pent tenir par dcffus une i?i€frure ieja pleine. 

We fpealc of accuiiiulatetJ' a€li€tion, the height of forrow, the 

epmpletion of misfortune, .the finifhiAg ftr<Hce, and the like, 

but are not poffefled of any Englifh phrafe, which literally ex-' 

preffes the Latin ultimus cumulus, or the Frdich cbmble du 

iaalheur. 

■. ^to. N^kidJl Having loft the few clothes he had by the 

fire. 

■ — — Scrap,} Frufta— broken victuals, as we fey.— In this 

fenfc the word is ufed. Sat. xiv, 128. 

211. -l^ifJh enter faiTtmeni.'] So hofpttium feems to mean here, 
and is to'be underltoOd, in the fenfe of hofpitality, friendly or 
ch^pritable reception and entertainment :■— fome render it lodg- 
Jtig_but this is impli*ed by the next word. 

■I Jml^ an kou/e.'] Nobody would take him into their 
houfe, that he itti^Ht find a place where to lay his head, fecure 
from the inclerficncy of the weather. 

Having <hf svn the miferable eftate of the poor, if burnt out of 
Itoule and home, as we fay, Umbritius proceeds to exhibit a 
itrong contraftj by ftating the condition of a rich man under 
foch a calamity — by this he carries on his main deiign of fetting 
fbrth the abominable partiality for the rich, and the wicked 
contempt and negle^ of the poor. 

■ 212. AftHriusJ] '" Perhaps this may mean the fame per(bn as 
is Ijpoken of, 1; 29. by the name of Artureus. However^ this 
name may ftand for any rich man, who, like Afturius, was ad- 
mired and courted for hi5 riches. 

Uaih fiillen^'] A prey to the fiames— hath been burnt 

down. 

9%p mot^r is zi^aftiy-'] Mater may here mean the city 



i<>fe}f — All Rome is in a Rate of diforder and lamentation, and 
puts oh a ghaftly appearance, as in (bme public calamity — Or, 
the nwtrori^ of Ronie, with tome garments and difhcvelled hair,' 
appear in all the horrid figns of vi^. See Virg. .^n. ii. 1. 489. 
6 .. • '213. The 
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Addition to his afflidion was, that, naked, and begging 
fcraps^ 210 

Nobody will help him with food, nobody with entertain- 
ment, and an houfe. 
If the great houfe of Aflurius hath fallen ; the mother is. 
ghaftly, 

The nobles fadly clothed : the Praetor defers recognizances : 

Then we lament the misfortunes of the city ; then we hate 
fire; 

It burns yet— and now runs one who can prefent mar- 
bles, 215 

Can contribute expences : another naked and white ffatucs. 

Another fomething famous of Euphranor and Polycletus; 

213; ne noUes fadly clothed, ] Pullati — clad in fad-coloured 
appareU ^s if in mourning. 

— The Praetor, ^r.] The judge adjourns his court, ajid 
refpites the pledges, or bonds, for the fuitors appearances to a 
future day. 

214. Then ^ve lament, ^r.] Then We lament the accidents 
to which the city is liable — particularly the lofs of fo noble an 
edifice as the houfe of Afturius, as if the whole city was in- 
volved in the misfortune. 

We hatefreJ] We can't bear the very mention of iire. 

It was cuftomary for mourners to have no fire in their houfes,— 
Perhaps this may be meant* 

215. // Burns yet, "l i. e. While the houfe is ftilJ on ^t, be- 
fore the flames have quite confumed it. 

— And ncnv runs one, ^c] Some officious flatterer of 
Afturius lofes no time to improve his own intereft in the great 
man's favour, but haftens to offer his fervices before the hit has 
done fmoking, and to Jet him know, that he has marble of va- 
rious kinds, which he wiihes to prefent him with, for the rebuild- 
ing the houfe. 

zi6. Can contribute expences,"] i.e. Can contribute towards 
the expence of repairing the damage, by prefenting a large 
quantity of this fine marble, which was a very expeofive- 
article. 

— Another, ^c] Of the fame (lamp— as one furniihes 

marble to rebuild the outfide of the l^oufe, another prefents or- 
naments for the infide— fuch as Grecian ftatues, which wetc 
ufually naked, and made of the fineft white marble. 

217. Another fomething famous , ^f.} Some famous works of 
Euphranor and Polycletus, two eminent Grecian ftatuaries. 

K4 2i8. Of 
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Phaecaflanorum Vetera omamenta deorum ; 

Hie libros dabit, & forulos, mediamque Minervam ; 

Hie modium argenti : meliora, ac plura reponit 220 

Perficus orborum lautiflimus, & merito jam 

Sofpe£his, tanquatn ipfe fuas incerfderet aedes. 

Si potes avelli Circenfibus, optima Sorae, 
Aut Fabrateriae domus, aut Frufmone paratur, 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum : 225 

218. OfFhacafian gods.] The antient images of the Gre- 
cian deities were called Phaecaiian, from fenxot<nni, calceas ajbos ; 
becaufe they were reprefented with white fandals :— -probably 
the ftatues^ here mentioned^ had been ornaments of Grecian 
temples. 

219. Minerva to the ivaiftj] Probably this means a buft of 
Minerva, confifting of the head, and part of the body down to 
&e middle. 

—Pallas to the breaft . D R y d e i* . 

Grangius obferves, that they had their imagines aut tntegras^ 
dttt dimidiatx — of lyhich latter fort was this image of Minerva. 

Britannicus expounds mediam Minervam— *' StatuamMi* 
'^ nerval in medio reponendam, ad exomandam bibliothe* 
*' cam"—" A flatue of Minerva to be placed in the middle^ 
'* by way of ornamenting his library.** 

220. A bujhel offelverJ] A large quantity— -a definite for an 
indefinite — as we fay — " fuch a one is worth a buihel of mo- 
«* ney"— So the French fay — un boiifeau d'ecus. Argenti, 
here, may either mean filver to be made into plate, or filver 
plate already made, or it may fignify money. Either of thefe 
ienfes anfwers.the poet's defign, in fetting forth the attention, 
kindnefs* and liberality ihewn to the rich, and forms a ftriking 
pontraft to the want of all thefe towards the poor. 

22X. The Perfiant l^c,\ Meaning Afhirius, who either was 
a Perflan> and one of the foreigners who came and enriched 
himfelf at Rome (fee 1. 72.) or io- called, on account of his re- 
fpmbling the Perfian$ in fplendor and magnificence. 
. ^'-^^'-'The moji fplendidof defiitutesJ\ Orbus means one that 
\^ deprived of any thing that is dear, neceffary, or ufeful-f— as 
children of their parents — men of their friends— or of their 
' iiibftance and property, as Afturiijs, who had loft his lioufe, and 
every thing in it, by a \ixt. But, as the poet humouroufly ftyles 
l)im, \\& was tb^ moft fplendid and fumptuous of all fu£erers, 
for he replaced and repaired his lofs, with very confidera^ble 
gaiu and advantage, from the contributions which were made 
tpward^ the rebuilding and fiimilhing his hoyfei with fnore and 

better 
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The antient ornaments of Phaecifian gods. 

This man will give books, and book-cafes, and Miiicnra 

down to the waift. 
Another a bufliel of iUver : better and more tiungs doth 220 
The Perfian, the moft fplendid of deftitutes lay up^ and 

now defcrvedly 
Su(pe£bd^ as if he had himfelf fet fire to his own houle. 
Could you be plucked away from the Circcnfes, a moft 

excellent houfe 
At Sora, or Fabrateria, or Frufino, it gotten • 
At the price for which you now hire darknefs for one year. 225 

better (meliora & plura) materials for both, than thofe wUdi 
he had loft. 

The contrail to the fituationof poor Codros is finely ke^iip^ 
ais well as the poet's defign of expofing the moaftroiis parnali^ 
which was (hewn to riches. 

221— -2. livw de/ewedlj /ufpeBulJ] See Martial, £pigr.'5l. 
Lib. iii. * 1 

The fatire upon the venality, felf-intereftedne(s, and merce« 
nary views, of thofe who paid their court to the rich and greats 
is here greatly heightened, by fuppofing them fo Aocorioas, » 
to encourage Afturias to fet his own houfe on fire, on the pre- 
fumption that he ihould be a gainer by the prefents midi 
would be made him horn thofe who expedled, in their turn, to 
be richly repaid by the entertainments he would rive them 
during lus life, and, at his death, by the legacies he might kaV* 
them in his will. Such were called Captatores. See Sat. z. 
202. Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. v. 1. 57. 

As for poor Codrus, he was left to ftarve ; nobody could ex* 
ped any thing from him, either living or dying, (o he was fiv* 
taken of all— orborum miferrimus — whereas^ Afhirius wis, as / 
the poet calls him — orborum lautiflimus. 

223. The Circen/es.] The Circenfian games— fo called, be* 
caufe exhibited in the Circus. See Kennet, Antiq. Book r. 
part ii. chap. ii. Thefe ihews were favourite amufements, and 
therefore the Romans could hardly be prevailed on to abfeftt 
themfelves from them— Hence he fays. Si potes avelli. 

224. Sera, Csfr.J Thefe werepleafant towns in Campaida« 
where, fays Umbridus to Juvenal, a very good houfe ana little 
garden is purchafed (paratur) fi»r the fame price (quanti) as 
you now, in thefe dear times> hire (conducis) a wretched, didc 
dpg-hole (tcnebras) at Rome (or a fingle year, 

926. if 
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Hortulus hic, puteu&{ue brcvis, nee refte movenduS) 

lo I^M^Ufts p]9«ta8 faciii dii^'miditur hatjftu. 

Vive bidentis amans, & culti villicua horti, 

Ufide epvlum pofli^ centum dare Pyiliagoncis. 

ift -aliqjtiid q^ocunqup loco^ quocunqiie receflir, 23a 

Unius fefe dominum fccifl'e laccrtae. 

PItiiPioiufi bic aiger aooritur vigilanda (&d illuiu 
Languorempepeiit.dbus itnperfed^s, & hasrens 
Ardenti ftomacho) nam quae meritor^ ^immim 
Admittunt ? ntagtttsr djpilMis ^rtnitur in urbe. 235 

226. AJhallo^jj well, Wf.] Tbe fprings lying fo high, that 
thoce is no occaiion ibr a ro^e lor letting down a bucket to fetch 
ujf) the water ; tBe garden may be wsCtered with the greateft 
ea/i?> b)r merely dipping, and thus, faciii hauHu, with an eafy 
drawing vp. by t]ie Aan?» your plants be vefreihcd. This was 
no {mail acquiiitio^ in Italy, wnere, in many parts, it ieldoiQ 
raios. 

2-28. hive fond of the fork, 'I i.e. Pafs your time in culti- 
vating your little fpot of ground.— The bideps, or fork pf two 
prong§, was ufcd in huibandry— 4iere> by met. it is, put for huf- 
pandry itfclf. 

^29. jfn hundred Pythagoreans. '\ Pythagoras taught his dif^ 
ciples to abflain from ilefn, and to live on vegetables. 

251. Of one lizard.'^ The green lizard is very plentiful in 
ttaTy, as in all warm climates, and is very fond of Uving in gar- 
<ieQ$y and am^ong the leaves of trees and ihrurbs.. 



Sen virides rabum 



Dimovere lacertae- 



HoR. Lib. i. Od.xxiii. I. 7 — 8. 

The poet means,, that, wherever a man may be placed, or 
wherever retired from the rpSk of ^ve world,, ic i$ no fmall pri- 
vilege to be able t^ call one's felf f^aiber of a little ipot of 
gfo«j»d' of or>e's owm however ifmail it may be, though it were. 
m^ bigger than to coinain one poor li^^ard. This ieems a pro^ 
y«jFbtal otF figuraci'v^ kind of expreifion. 

232. With fufatchif^A With Wifig kept aws^e. Another 
i Inconvenience of Ulving u> Rome, is, the perpetual noife in the 
firceis, which is o^caiioned by the carri^es pafllng at all hours, 
(» as ta prevent on^^s ileeping. Xkis^ to people who are iick, 
Vk ^ deadly e:vU^ 

232 — 3. But tint laftgm;.i^c,] q. d. Though, by the way^ 

.... .^ 
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Here is a little garden, and a ftallow well) not to be draW4 

hy a rope. 
It is poured with an eafy draught on the fmall plants. 
Live fond of the fork, and the farmer of a cultivated garden. 
Whence you mj^y give a feaft to an hundred Fythagoreaos. 
It is fomething in aajr plac^, in any retirement, • 230 

To have made one's felf matter of one lizard. 
Jlere many a fick man dies with watching (but that 
Languor food hath produced, imperfedl, and flicking 
To the burning ftomach) for what hired lodgings admit 
Sleep ? — With great wealth one fleeps in the city, 235 

it mud be admitted, that the weak, languifhing, and fleepleik 
ilate, in which many of thefe are, they firil bring upon them* 
felves, by their own intemperance, and therefore their deaths 
are not wholly to be fet down to the account of the noife by 
which they are kept awake, however this may help to fini^ 
them. 

233. Foody imperfe£l.'\ i. e. Imperfeftly digefted— -indi- 
geded — and lying hard at the ftomach — lucrens> adhering^ a# 
it were, to the coats of the ftomach, fo as not to jpafs, but to fer- 
ment, and to occafion a burning or fcalding {enfation.<-"This 
feems to be a defcription of what we call the heart-burn (Gr. 
tLct^hex.\y\.a,) which arifcs from indigeftion, and is k> painful a&d 
troublefome as to prevent fleep : it is attended with rifings of 
four and ftiarp fumes from the ftomach into the throat, which 
occafion a fenfation almoft like that of fcalding water, 

234. For nx)hat hired lodgings j ^c] The nam, here, feems 
to join this feiYtence to vigilando, 1. 232. I therefore have ven* 
tured to put the intermediate words in a parenthefis, which, as 
they are rather digreffive, makes the fenle of the paflage more 
eafily underftood. 

Meritorium — a merendo— locus qui mencede locatur, iigni- 
fies any place or houfe that is hired.--Such, in the city of Rome, 
Were moftly, as wc may gather from this paflage, in the noify 
part of the town, in apartments next to the ftreet> ib not very 
friendly to tepofe. 

235. With great ^wealth. ] Dormitur is here uied imperfonally, 
like trepidatur, 1. 200. — None, but the rich, can afford to Iiv« in 
houfes which are fpacious enough to have bed-chambers remote 
from the noife in the ftreets— thofe who, therefore, would fleep 
in Rome, muft be SX a great expence, which none but the opu- 
lent can afford. 

2^6. H€nc0 
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Incle caput morbi : rhedarum tranfitus iir6to 

VkcMTum inflexu, & ftantis convicia mandrae 

Eripiunt fomnum Drufo, vitulifque marinis. 

Si vocat officium, turba cedente vehetur 

Dives, & ingcnti curret fuper ora Liburno, 240 

Atque obiter leget, aut fcribet, aut dormict intus 5 

Namque facit fomnum claufa ledica feneftra. 

Ante tamen veniet : nobis properantibus obftat 

Unda prior, magno populus premit agmine lumbos 

Qui fequitur : ferit hie cubito, ferit afTere duro 245 

236. Thence the four ce, IScJ] One great caufe of the malady 
complained of (morbi, i. e. vigilandi, 1. 232.) muft be attri- 
buted to the narrownefs of the ftreets and turnings, fo that the 
carriages mufl not only pafs very near the houfes, but occafion 
frequent ftoppages ; the confequence of which is, that there are 
perpetual noify difputes, quarrels, and abufe (convicia) among 
the drivers. Rheda fignifies any carriage drawn by horfes, &c. 

237. Of the ftanding teamJ] Mandra fignifies, literally, a 
liQvei for cattle, but, by meton. a company or team of horfes, 
oxen, mules, or any beads of burden — theie are here fuppofed 
ihinding ftill, and not able to go on, by reafon,of meeting others 
in a parrow pafs ; hence the bickerings, fcoldings, and abufive 
language which the drivers beilow on each other for Hopping 
the way. 

238. DrttfitsS\ Some perfbn remarkable for drowfinefs. 
T— Sea-cal'ves.'l Thefe are remarkably fluggifh and 

inmiy ; they will lay themfelves on the fhore to fleep, in which 
fituation they are found, and thus eaiily taken. 

Sternunt fe fomno diverfs in littore phocas* 

ViRG. Ceor. iv. 432. 

239. Ifhufrnefs caih,] Umbritius, having fhewn the ad- 
vantages of the rich, in being able to afford themfelves quiet 
^pofe notwithftanding the conflant noifes in the city, which 
break the reft of the poorer fort, now proceeds to obferve the 
advantage with which the opulent can travel along the crowded 
Itreets, where the poorer fort are inconvenienced beyond mea* 
fure. 

Si vocat officium— if bufinefs, either public or private, calls 
the rich man forth, the crowd makes way for him as he is car- 
ried along in his litter. 

240. Pafsfiviftly, t^c] Curret — lit. will run-— while the 
tomnxon paiTengers can hardly get along for the crowds of peo- 

pic, 
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Thence the fource of the difcafe : the paffing of carriages in 

the narrow 
Turning of the ftreets, and the foul language of tiic ftand^ 

ing team. 
Take away fleep from Drufus, and from iea-calves. 
If bufinefs calls, the crowd giving way, the rich man will be 
Carried along, and will pafs fwiftly above their faces with 

a huge Liburnian. 24O 

And in the way he will read, or write, or fleep within ; 
For a litter with the window fhut caufeth fleep. 
But he will come before us : us haftening the crowd before 
Obftru£ls : the people who follow prefs the loins with a large 
Concourfe : one ftrikes with the elbow, another ftrikes with 

a large 2j^$ 

ple> the rich man pafles on without the leafl impediment, be« 
mg exalted above the heads of the people, in his litter, which 
is elevated on the fhoulders of tali and flout Liburnian bearers.' 

The word ora, properly means faces or countenances — the 
fuper ora may denote his being carried above the faces of the 
crowd, which are turned upwards to look at him as he pafles. 

— A huge Liburnian J\ The chairmen at Rome commonI)F 
came from Liburnia, a part of Illyria, between Ifbia and Dal* 
matia. They were remarkably tall and flout. 

24!. Read'^''Mrite'^JleepJ\ He is carried on with (b mac(l 
eafe to himfelf, that he can amufe himfelf with reading-*em- 
ploy himfelf in writing— -or if he has a mind to take a nap, has 
only to fliut up the window of his litter, and he will be fooa 
compofed to fleep. All this he may dor^obiter — in goiaj^ 
along— En chemin faifant— en paflantj as. the French fay. 

243. But he <will come before us J] He will lofe no time by all 
this, for, however he may employ himfelf in his way, he will be 
fare to arrive before us foot-paflengers, at the place he is goiag 
to. 

■ -— Us haftening,'] Whatever hurry we may be in, or what* 
ev^r hafte we wifti to make, we are fure to be obflruded— the 
cro\Vd that is before us, in multitude and turbulence, like 
waves, clofes in upon us, as foon as the great man, whom tbe]F 
made way for, is pafled, fo that we can hardly get along at a^l. 

244. The people tvho follow, ^r.] As the crowd which is be- 
jbre U6 flops up our way, that which is behind ]H«fles upon our 
backs, fo that we can hardly ftir either backward or forward. 

245 . One ftrikes with his elbow.] To joflle us out of his way. 
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Alter ; at hie tignum capiti incutit, ilk ttietrctam.- 
Pinguia crura luto : planti mox undique magna 
Calcor, & in digitd dams mihi tnilitis hereto 

Nonne vides quanto celebretur fportula fum6 ? 
Centum convivae ; fequitur fua <itiemque culiaa t is6 
Corbulo vix ferret tot va(a ingcntia, tot rcs^ 
Impofitas capiti, quot reAo vertice portat 

245 — 6. Andtber-'-nmib a hardjoift,'] Which he is Cairrying 
jaloDg, and rum it againft as. AdTer (if nifics a po]e« or piece 
of wood, alfo the joift of an houfe; which, from the next word^ 
we may fuppofe to be meant here, at leafl, fome piece of tint* 
ber for baiiding, which, being carried alone; in the crowd, mufl 
^ke thoTe who are not aware of it, and who iland in the way. 

Some under/land afTer in this place to mean a pole of fome 
litter that is palling Jong — a chair -pole, as we ihould call it. 

246. Dri'ves a Learn, ^r.] Another is carrying tignum, a 
beam, or rafter, or fome other large piece of wood uied in 
bailding, which^ being carried on the fhoulder, has the end le- 
vel with the heads of thofe it meets with in its way, and mud 
inflifl a fevere blow. 

—— J tu6,] Metreta— fignifies a caik of' a certain mea- 
fure, which, in being carried through the crowd, will ilrike and 
karc thofe who don't avoid it. 

247. TificA with mud.] Befpattered with the mire of the 
ftreet^, which is kicked up by fuch a number of people upon 
each other. 

247*— 8. On all fides ^ £sff.] I can hardly turn myiel(i 
but fome heavy, fplay-footcd fellow tramples upon my teet ; 
aod at lall fome foldier's hob-nail runs into my toe. The 
ipldiers wore a fort of Iiarnefs on their feet and legs, called ca* 
liga, which wasiluck full of large nails. See Sat. xvi. 24-^^5. 

Such are the inconveniences which the common fort oif peo- 
ple meet with in walking the ftreets of Rome. 

249. Do yM notjee, t!ff.] Umbritius proceeds to enumerate 
farther inconveniences, and dangers, which attend pafTengers 
in the ftreets of Rome. 

Some underlland famo, here, in a figurative fenfe— q. d. 
With how much buflle — with what crowds of people, like 
elouds of fmoke, is the fportula frequented ? Othei-s think it 
alludes to the fmoke of the chafing-diihes of hot coals which 
were put under the victuals, to keep them warm as they were 
carried along the iheet : thisi from thenaniber, mufthave beeil 
very oiFeniive. 

Tht fportula,] Of this, fee Sat. i. 95, note, jSut, froni 

the 
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Joift, but anotliex drives abeam againi];x>ae's head, another 

a tub. *■'. ' 

The legs thick ,widi mud : f>refemly, Ofi ytii .fides, with a 

great foot 
rm trodden on, and the nail of a fuldier ibioks in my toe« 
Do not you fee with how muCh finoke the fportula ts 
' frequented ? 
An hundred guefts: his own kitphen follows every 

one: 450 

Corbulo Gould hardly bear (o many immehfe vefibh, ^6> 

many things 
Put on his head, as, with an upright top, sn unhappy IhtLe 

the circumftances which are fpoken df in theaext fcMxr lines of 
this pafrage> it ihould kem, that the fportttia xnentioaed here» 
was of aaocher kind than the ufual poor dole*baiket. Here 
are an hundred guclb inviied to partake of it> and eathhasfaek 
aihare diilributcd to hifn as to be very eon&derable. 

250. His o-w/i kitchen folioms. ] £ach of the himdred fiiarert 
of this fportala had a Rave» who, with a i;haiiag-jdiih of coals 
on his head, on which the victuals iK^re pat, to keep them h0C» 
followed his mailer along the ftreet homewards : fb that. the 
whole made a long proceflioA. 

Culina denotes a place where viftuals are cooked ; and as the 
Haves followed their mafters with vtfTels of fire piaced under jthe 
diihes fb as to keep them warm, aAd> in a manner, to drefs them 
as they went along, each of thefe inight be looked upon as x 
moveable or travelling kitchen : ib Uxatthe mafters might each 
be iaid to be fdlowed by his own kitchen. 

25 X . Corlfulo,] A remarkable ftrong and valiant man in the 
time of Nero. Tacitus fays of Um— Corpore ingens erat Sc 
fupra experientiam dupientiamque erat validus. 

252. Jn upright top ^"^ The top of the head, on which the 
vefTels of Hre and provision were carriefd, muft be qaite upright, 
XLOl bending or (looping, left the foup, or fauce, which they con- 
tained, fhouM be fpilt as they went along, or veffels and ail Aide 
olF. The tot vafa ingentia^ and tot res — jQiew that the fportala^ 
above mentioned^ was of a magnificent kind, more like the 
fplendor of a ccena reda — a fet and full fuipper, than the ican^y 
diflribution of a' dole-bafkeL ' « 

252—3. Unhappy little Jlave."] Who was hardly eqvai tso 
the burthen which he was obliged to carry^ infe uneaify aikua- 
tion, as not daring to Air his liead. * . 
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Senrulus infeUx ; & curfu ventilat ignem. 

Scinduntur tunica fartse : modo longa corufcat 

Sarraco venichte abies, atque altera pinunl 255 

'Plauftra vehunt, nutant alte, populoque minantur* 

Nam ii procubuit, qui faxa Liguftica portat 

Axis, & everfum fiidit fuper agmina montem, 

Quid fupereft de corporibus ? quis membra, quis ofla 

Invenit ? obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 260 

More animx. Domus interea fecura patellas 

Jam lavat, & bucca foculum excitat^ & fonat un£^is 

2 J 3. In running ventilates 9 ^^ .] He blew up, or fanne.d» the 
fire under the proviiions, by the current of air which he excited 
10 haftening on with his load. Thefe proceflions Umbritius 
feems u> reckon among other caufes of the ftreet being crowded^ 
and made difagreeable and inconvenient for paiTengers. 

254. Botched coats are tome J\ Some refer this to the old 
botched clothes of thefe poor flaves — but I fhould rather ima- 
gine, that Umbritius here introduces a new circumftance, which 
relates to the poor in general, wh<ofe garments being old, and 
only hanging together by being botched and m^ended, are rent 
and torne on their backs^ in getting through the crowd, by the 
violence of the prefs, which is increafed by the number of maf- 
ters and fervants^ who are hurrying along with the contents of 
the fportula* 

■ A long fir^tree.l Another inconvenience arifes from 
the paffing of timber-carriages ambng the people in the ftreets; 
Seneca» £pift.'xL Longo vehiculorum oraine> pinus aut abies 
deferebatur vids intrementibus. 

■ ■ BrandiJbesA Corufco fignifies to brandiih or ihake ; 
alfaneut. to be ihaken, to wave to and fi*o— which muft bethe 
cafe of a long ftick of timber, of the ends efpecially, on a car- 
riage. This may be very dangerous if approached too near. 

255. The, waggon coming,'] Moving on its way-— farracum 
fignifies a waggon, or wain, for the purpofe of carrying timber. 

256. They nod on high,] Thefe trees being placed high' on 
the carnages, and lying out beyond them at each end, tremble 
aloft, and threaten the defb-udlion of the people. 

257. But if the axle, l^c] i. e. If the ftone-carriage ha» 
loverturned, by the breaking of the axle-tree. 

— — Liguftianjiones,] Which were hewn, in vafl maf}es> in 
liiguria, from the quarries of the Apennine mountains* 

258 The overturned mountain,] Hyperbole^ denoting the 
immenfity of the block of fione, 

2SS, Vfen 
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S!avc carries ; and in running ventilates the fire,— 
Botched coats are torne.— Now a lohg fir-tree brandifhesj 
The waggon coming, and a pine other 255 

Carts carry, they nod on high, and threaten the people. 
But if^the axle, which carries the Liguftian ftones. 
Hath fallen down, and hath poured forth the overturned 

mountain upon the crowd, 
What remains of their bodies ? who finds members-— who 
Bones ? every carcafe of the vulgar, ground to powder, 

perifhes 260 

In the manner of the foul. Mean while, the family fecure 

now wafhes 
The difbes, and raifes up a little fire with the cheek, and 

makes a found with anointed 



258. Vpon the troivd^l Agmen denotes a troop or company ; 
alfo a number of people walking together, as in a crowded 
ftreet. 

259. What remains, ^r.] * If fuch an immenfe mafs fliould, 
in its fall, light upon any of the people, it muft grind them to 
atoms : no trace of a human body, its limbs, or bones could be 
found. 

261. In the manner of the foul, 1 i.e. The particles which 
compofed the body could no more be found, than could the foul 
which is immaterial ; both would feem to have vanilhed away, 
and difappeared together. 

Mean ^vjhile.] Jiiterea— q. d. While the flavcis gone 

to bring home the provifions, and is crufhed to pieces, by the 
fail of a flone-carriage, in his way. See 1. 264 — 5. 

■ ■ The family,] The fervants of the family (Comp. 
1. 264.) fafe at home, and knowing nothing of what had hap- 
pened, fet about preparing for fupper. 

262. The difhes,] Patella fignifies any fort of dilh to hold 
meat. — One wafties and prepares the dilhes which are to hold the 
meat when it arrives. 

— — Raijes up a little fire ^ l^c^ ] Another, in order to prepare 
the fire for warming the water for bathing before fupper, blows 
it with his mouth. Hence it is faid— rbucca foculum excitat— 
alluding to the diftenfion of the cheeks in the a£lof blowing. 

262 — ^3. With anointed fcrafer 5,] Strigil — denotes an inftnr- 
ment for fcraping the body after bathing — It had fome oil 
put on. it, to make it ilide With lefs fridion over the ikin. 

li Scrapers 
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Strigilibus, pleno & componit lintea gutto. 

HflBC inter pueros varic properantur : at illc 

Jgni fedet in ripa, tetrumque novitius horret 265 

Porthrtiea ; nee fperat coenofl gurgitis alniim 

Infelix, nee habet quern porrigat ore trientem. 

Refpice nunc alia, ac diveria pericula nQ(ftis : 
Quod fpatium te£lis fublimibus, unde cerebrum 
Tefta feric, qi^oties rinaofa S^. curta feneftris 270 

Scrapers were mad^ of gold, filver, iron, or the like, which, 
when gathered up, or thrown down together, made a clattering 
found. 

263. Puts together the napkins,'] Lintea — linen napkins, or 
towels, made ulb of to dry the body after bathing ; thefe he folds 
and lays in order. 

— A full crufe,] Gutto— a fort of oil-cruet, with a long 
and narrow neck, which poured the oil, drop by drop, on the 
body after bathing, and then it was rubbed all over it. 

264. The/e tMngs among thefem;ants, ^f.] Each fervant, in 
his department, made all the hafle he could, to get things ready 
againft the fupper fhould arrive. 

-^ But he.] Ille-r-i. e. The fervulus infelix (which we 

read of, 1. 253.) in his way home, with his load of provifions, is 
killed by. the fall of a block of ftone upon him. 

265. Sits on the bank.] Of the river Styx.— By this account 
of the deceafed, it is very clear, that Juvenal was no Epicurean, 
believing the foul to perifh with the body, which fome have 
wrongly inferred, from what he fays, 1. 261, more animz. 
Comp. Sat. ii. 1. 149 — 59. 

— A, notice,] juft newly arrived, and now firft beholding 
fuch a fcene. 

265 — 6. The hideous ferryman.] Porthmea — from Gr. 
•87o^6|tA£u?, a ferryman, one who ferries people over the water. 
Charon, the fabled ferryman of hell, is here meant. 

266. Nor does he hope for the boat, l^c] Alnus properly {ig- 
liifies an alder-tree ; but as the wood of this tree was ufed in 
making boats, it thereforer— by met.-— fignifies a boat. 

As the poor deceafed had died a violent death, and fuch a one 
as diffipated all the parts of bis body, fo as that they could not 
be coUeded for burial, he could not pafs over the river Styx, 
but mud remain on its banks an hundred years, which was held 
to be the cafe of all unbuned bodies. See Virg. Mn. vi. . 
325 — 39. 365 — 6. and Hor. Lib. i. Ode xxviii. 35*— 6. This 
Situation wa$ reckoned to be very unhappy. 

iCj^.Nst' 
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Scrapers, and puts together the napkins with a full crufe. 
Thefe things among die,fervants are varioufly haftencd: 

but he ' 
Now fits on the bank, andj a novice, dreads the black 265 
Ferryman ; nor does he hope for the boat of the mudd|^ 

gulph,- 
Wretch [that he is] — nor hath he a farthing which he can 

reach forth from his mouth. 
Now confider other, and different dangers of the night : 
What fpace from high roofs, from whence the brain 
A pot-fherd ftrikes, as often as, from the windows, cracked 

and broken 270 

267. Nor bath he a farthings l^cJ] The triens was a very 
fmall piece of money — the third part of die as, which was about 
three farthings of our money. It was a cuftom among the 
Greeks, to put a piece of money into the mouth of a dead per- 
fon, which was fuppofed to be given to Charon, as his fare, for 
the paflage in his boat, over the river Styx. This unhappy 
man, being killed in the manner he was, could not have this 
done for him. 

Though Juvenal certainly believed a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments (fee Sat. ii. 1. 153.) yet he certainly means 
here, as he does elfewhere, to ridicule the idle and foolifh fu- 
perflitions, which the Romans had adopted from the Greeks, 
Upon thofe fubjeds, as well as on many others relative to their 
received mythology. 

268. Niyvj confider, fefr.] Umbritius ftill purfues his dif- 
courfe, and adds frefti reafons for his departure from Rome 5^. 
which, like the former^ already given^ arife from the danger* 
which the inhabitants, the poorer fort efpecially, are expofed to, 
in walking the ftreets by night.-^Thcfe he fets forth with much 
humour. 

■ Other and different dangers/] Befides thofe already 

mentioned, 1. 196 — 202. 

269. What fpate frojA high roofs.] How high the houfes are, 
and, confequently, wlTatalong way any thing has to fall, frbtn 
the upper windows intOLthe iheet, upon people's heads that are 
paffing by ; and therefore muft come with the greater force ; in- 
fomuch that piecca of broken earthen-ware, coming froih fuch 
a. height, make a- mark in the flint pavement below^ and, of* 
coiirfe, muft dalli out the brains of the unfortunate paiTengcr on 
whofe head they may happen to alight. 

L 2 272. Idle,] 
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/ Va& cadunt, qwanto percufliim portdere fignent, 
£t Icedant fJicem : poflis ignavus haberi, 
Et fubiti cafus improvidus, ad coenam fi 
Inteftatus.eas ; adeo tot fata, quot ilia 
No£le patent vigiles, tc praetereunte, feneftras. 275 

£rgo opteSj votumque feras miferabile tecum, 
Ut fint contentae patulas effundere pelves. 

Ebrius, ac petulans, qui ^nullum forte ccciditj^ 
Dat poenas, nodletn patitur lugentls amicum 
Pelidas ^ cubat in faciem, mox deinde fupinus : 280 

Ergo non aliter poterit dormire : Quibusdam 
SoMNUM RixA FACiT : fed quamvis improbus annis, 
Atque mero fervens, cavet hunc, quern coccina laena 

272. IdleS\ Ignavus— indolent — negligent of your affairs. 

q. d. A man who goes out to fupper, and who has to walk home 

' through the llreets at night, may be reckoned very indolent, 

^nd carelefs of his affairs, ^s well as very improvident, if he 

does not make his will before he fets out. 

274. As many fates. ^ As many chances of being knocked 
on the head, as there are open windows, and people watching to 
throw down their broken crockery into the llreet, as you pafs 
along. 

276. Therefore you Jhould dejire^ tsTf.] As the beft thing 
which you can expedl, that the people at the windows would 
content themfelves with emptying the naflinefs which is in their 
pots upon you, and not throw down the pots themfelves. 

Pelvis is a large bafon, or veflel, wherein they wafhed their 
feet, or put to more filthy ufes. 

278. One drunken y ^f.] Umbritius^, among the nightly 
dangers of Rome, recounts that which arifes from meeting 
drunken rakes in their cups. 

■ Drunk and petulant J] We may imagine him in his way 
from fome tavern, very much in liquor, and very fancy and 
quarrelfome, hoping to pick a quarr^, that he may have the 
pieafure of beating fomebody before he gets home— to fail of 
this, is a punifliment to him. 

279. ne night of PeleidesJ] The poet humouroufly com- 
pares the uneaiinefs of one of cnefe young fellows, on miffing a 
^quarrel, to the difquiet of Achilles (the fon of Peleus) on the 
lofs 6f his friend Patroclus ; . and almoft tranflates the defcrip- 

tioii 
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Veflels fall, with what weight they mark and wound 
The ftricken flint : you may be accounted idle, 
And improvident of fudden accident, if to fupper 
You go inteftates there are as many fates as, in that 
Night, there are watchful windows open, while you pafs 

by. 275 

Therefore you (hould defire, and carry with you a mifer- 

able wifh. 
That they may be content to pour forth broad bafons. 

One drunken and petulant, who haply hath killed nobody. 
Is puniflied j fuffers the night of Pelides mourning 
His friend } he lies on his ^ce, then prefently on his 

back; 280 

For oth^rwife he could not fl^ep ; To some 
A QUARREL CAUSES SLEEP: but tho* wicked from years 
And heated with wine, he is aware of him whom a fcarlet 

clokp 

tion which Homer gives of that herp'« r^itlefTnefs on the occa* 
iion. li. n. 1. lOj II. 

Nunc later! incambens> iteruip pofl paald fapina& 
CorpoFe> nunc pronus. 

So the poet defcribes this rake-helly youth, as toffing and turn* 
bling in his bed, Hrfl on his facej, then on his b^ck (fupinus)-^ 
thus endeavouring to amufe the relUeiTnefs of his mind, under 
the difappointment of having met with nobody (o quarrel with 
and beat— rthus wearying himfelf, as it were> into fleep. 

281. To/ome a quarrel, 6f<:.] This reminds one of Prov. iv. 
i6,-«** For they (the wicked and evil men, ver. 14.) (leepnot, 
'' except thfey have done mifchiefa and their ileep is taken away 
'* unlefs they caufe foroe to fall," 

28^. Wicked from his years. '\ Improbus alfo iignifies lewd, 
rafhy violent, prefumptuous. — Though he be all thefe, owing tQ 
his young time of life, and heated aUo with liquor^; yet he- takes 
care whom he afiaults. 

283. A fcarlet cloke,'\ Infteadof attacking, he will avQid any 
rich man or noble^ whom he full well knows from his drefs, as 

L 3 well 
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Vitari jubet, &c comitiim Iqngiffimus qrdo ; 

Multum prsterea flamiTiarum, atque asnea lampasf 2^5 

Me, quein Luna folet d^ducerc, vcl breve lun)en 

Candela?, cujus difpenfo i^ tefnpero filum, 

Cont^mnit ; 'mifera cognofce ptocemia rixat, 

$i rixa eft, ubi tu pulfas ego vapulo tantum. 

Stat contra, ftarique jubet ; parere necei& eft ; 29^ 

Nam quid agas, cum te furiofus cogat, & idem 

Fortior ? unde yenis ? qxclamat : cujus aceto, 

Cujus conche tumes ? quis t^ciim fe^tik porriiii^ 

Sutor, & elixi vervecis labra comedit ? 

Kil mihi refpondes ? ^ut die, aut accipe ca]cen> : 995 

£de ubi confiftas : in qua te quaero profeucha i 

well as from, the nuinber of lights and attendants which accom- 
pany him. 

' The Isena was a fort of cloke ufually worne by ibldiers : but 
only the rich and noble could afford to wear thofe which were 
dyed in fcarlet. Coccus iignifies the fhrub which produced the 
fcarlet grain, and coccinus implies what was dyed with it of a 
icarlet colour. 

285. Brazen lamf,"] This fort of lamp was made of Corin- 
thian brafs : it was very expenfive, and could on,ly fall to the 
ihare of the opulent. 

286. Me, 'whom the moon, ^f.] Who walk by moon-light, 
er, at mod, with a poor, folitary, fhort candle, which I fnuff 
with my fingers — Such a one he holds in the utmoft contempt. 

2^8. Kno'w the preludes, ^<-.] Attend a little, and hear 
ipj^hat the preludes are of one of thefe quarrels, if that can pro- 
perly be called a quarrel, where the beating is by the affailant 
only. 

Rixa iignifies a buffeting, and fighting, which laft feems to 
be the beft fenfe in this place, viz. if that can be called fighting, 
where the battle is all on one fide. 

25fo. Heftands oppofiteJ\ Diredjy in your way, to hinder 
your palling — and orders you to ftop. 

291. Whatcanyoudoyl^c,\ You muft fubmit, there's no 
making any refinance ; you are no match for fuch a furious 
man. 

292. With nvhefe 'vinegar , 5fff.] Then he begins his taunts, 
in hopes to pick a quarrel. Where have you been I with whofc 
four wine have you been filling yourfclf? 

'' • ' . • 35^3. mtb 
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Commands to avoid, and a very long train of attendants, 
Beiides a great number of lights^ and a brazen lamp* 285 
Me whom the moon is wont to attend, or the fhort light 
Of a candle, the wick of which I difpofe and regulate. 
He defpifes : know the preludes of a wretched quarrel, 
If it bt? a quarrel where you ftrike and I only am beaten. 
He f^ands oppofite, and bids you ftand ^ it is neceflary to 

obey; , 29(9 

Fo^ what can you do, when a madman compels, and he 
The ftronger ? '^ Whence come you," he exclaims, ^' with 

'' whofe vinegar, 
*' With whofe bean, fwell you ? What cobler with yoii 
*^ Sliced leek, and a boiled fhecp's head, hath eaten ? 
** Do you anfwer me nothing ?-^either tell or take a 

" kick : 295 

^' Tell where you abide-^in what begging- place fhall I feek 

293. With wohofe hearty I3c.'\ Con chis means a bean in th^ 
ihell, and thus boiled — a common food among the lower fprt of 
people, and very filling, which is implied by tumes. 

— ■— What cobler. ] He now falls foul of your company, a^ 
well as your entertainment 

294. Sliced leek,"] SedUlis fignifies any thing that is or may 
be eafily cut afunder. But fee Sat. xiv. I. 133, note. 

J boiled Jheep^s head.] Vervex particularly fignifies t 

wether (heep. — ^Labra, the lips, put here, by fynec. for all thd. 
flefh about the jaws. 

295. J hck.] Calx properly fignifies tl^e heel-— but by mc- 
ton. a fpurn or kick with the heel. 

296. Where do you abide,] Confifto fignifies to abide, fltyi 
or keep in one place — here I fuppofe it to allude to taking a 
conftant fland, as beggars do, in order to beg : as if the alTaiU 
ant, in order to provoke the man more, whom he is wanting t^ 
quarrel with, meant to treat him as infolently as poi&ble, ix\^ 
fhould fay — «* Pray Jet me know where you take your fland ioi 
** begging?"— This idea feems countenanced by th^ r6ftof th^ 
line. ♦ 

— In twhat begging' place i 13 c] . Profducha properly figni- 
^es a place of prayer ^ifrom the Qr. «rgoc?gi;;)^f r^«») iix the porches 
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Diccrc fi tcntes aliquid, tacitufvc tecedas, 

Tantundem eft : feriunt pariter: vadimonia deinde 

Irati faciunt. Liber tas pauperis haec eft ; 

Pulfatus rogat, & pugnis concifus adoratj 300 

Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 

Nee tamen hoc tantum metuas : nam qui fpoliet te 
Non deerit : claufis domibus, poftquam omnis ubique 
Fixa catenatae filuit compago tabernse, 
Interdum & ferro fubitus graflator agit rem, • < 305 
Armato quoties tutac quftode tqnentur 
£t Pontina palus, & GalUnaria pinus. 

of which beggars ufed to take their Hand. JHence by met, a 
place where beggars dand to a(k alms of them who pafs by. 
. 298. ney equally ^rike.] After having faid every thing to 
infult and provoke you, in hopes of your giving the firll blow, 
you get nothing by not anfwering ; for their determination is to 
beat you — therefore either way, whether you anfwer, or whether 
you are filentx the event will be jufl the fame — it will be all 
one. 

— T^en angry i I3c»'\ Then, in a violent pafiion, as if 
they had been beaten by you> inftead of your being beaten by 
them — away they go, fwear the peace againft you, and make 
you give bail, as the aggrefibr, for the aflault. 
V. ?99* ^'^'V ^^ *^^ lihfrtyy ^c] So that, after all our boafted 
freedom, a poor man at Rome is in • fine fituation-r-All the li-r 
t)erty which he has, is, to alk, if beaten, and to fupplicate ear- 
neflly, if brujfed unmercifully with fifty- cuffs, that he may re- 
turn home, from thtf pUce where he was fo ufed, without having 
^11 his teeth bpat out of his hea^— and perhaps he is to be pro- 
fecuted, and ruined at law, as the aggrefibr. 
. 302. T^t neithjer, ^f.] Umbritius, as another reafon for re- 
tiring from Rome, defer ibes the perils which the inhabitants 
^e in from houfe and Ureet-robbers. 

303. The koufes Jhut up ."] The circumftance mentioned here, 
and in the next line, mark what he fays to belong to the alia & 
divcrfa pericula nodis, 1. 268. 

304. The chained Jhop ,'\ Taberna has many fignifications ; 
• it denotes any houfe made of boiards, a tradefman's Ihop, or 

warchpufe ; alfo an inn or tavern. By the preceding domibus, 
he means private houfes — Here, therefore, we may underftand 
taberns to denote the fhops and taverns, which laft were, pro- 
bably, kept open longer than private houfes or (hops ; yet. even 
ihefe are fuppofed to be f^ftcaed up, and all filent and quiet 

within. 
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If you (hould attempt to fajr any thing, or reti re filent^ 

It amounts to the fame : they equally ftrike.i then, angry, 

they 
Bind you over. This is the liberty of a poor man. 
Beaten he a(ks, bruifed with fifts he in treats, 300 

That he may return thence with a few of his teeth. 
Yet neither may you fear this only : for one who will rob 

you will not . 
Be wanting, the houfes being (hut up, after, every where, 

every 
Fixed feftening of the chained fhop hath been file^t : 
And fometimes the fudden footpad with a fword does your 

bufinefs, ' 305 

As often as, with an armed guard, are kept fafe 
.Potb the Pontinian marfh, and the Gallinarian pine^ 

within. — This marks the latenefs of the hour, when the horrid 
burglar is awake and abroad, and when there is not wanting a ' 
robber to deftroy the fecurity of the flceping inhabitants. 

Compago fignifies a joining, or clofure, as of planks^ or 
•boards, with whifth the tabernse were built — fixa compago, de- 
notes the fixed and ^rm manner in which they were comp^€led 
or feltened together — Indufta etiam per fingulos afTeres grandi 
catena — Vet. Schol.— '* with a great chain introduced through 
*' every plank" — in order to keep them from being tome 
afsmder, and thus the building broken open by robbers. 

The word iiluit, here, (hews that the building is put for the 
inhabitants within. Meton. — The noife and hurry of the day 
^as over, and they were all retired to reft. 

305. The fudden footpad ^ Graffator means an alTailant of 
any kind, fuch as highwaymen, footpads, &c. Qne of thefe 
may leap on a fudden. from his lurking-place upon you, and do 
your bu&nefs by dabbing you.. Or perhaps the poet m^y here 
allude to what is very common in Italy at this day, namely 
aifailins, who fuddenly attack and ftab people in the Greets late 
at night. 

307. Pontinian marfh, ^ Strabo defcribes this as in Campt- 
Dia, a champain country of Italy, in the kingdom of N^pleo ; 
and Suet, fays, that Julius Csefar had determined to dry up this 
^arfh— -it was a noted harbour for thieves. 

Gallinarian fine.'] i. e. Wood, by fynec. This was 

fituated 
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Sic inde hue omne^ tanquam ad vivaria curnint. 

Qjia fornace graves, qua non incude catenae i 
Maximus in vinclis ferri modus, ut timeas, ne 31a 

V.oiner deficiat, ne marrae & farcula defint. 
Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
Secula, quae quondam fub regibus atqae tribunis 
Viderunt uno contelitam carcere Romam. 

His alias poteram, & plures fubneScre caufas : 315 

Sed jumenta vocant, & fol inclinat ; eundum eft : 
Nam mihi commota jamdudum mulio virga 
Innuit : ergo vale noftri niemor ; & qu6ties te 
Homa tuo regci properantem reddet Aquino, 

fituated near the bay of Cumae, and was another receptacle of 
robbers. 

When thefe places were fo infefted with thieves, as to make 
the environs dangerous for the inhabitants, as well as for tra- 
vellers, a guard was fent there to protedl them, and to appre>- 
hend the offenders ; when this was the cafe, the rognes fled to 
Rome, where they thought themfelves fecure— and then thefe 
places were rendered fafe. 

308. j^s to 'vi'varies,] Vivaria are places where wild crea- 
tures live, and are proteQed, as deer in a park, fifh in a flew- 
pond, &c. The poet may mean here, that they are not only 
proteded in Rome, but eafily find fubfiflence, like creatures in 
vivaries. See Sat. iv. 1. 5 1. 

What Rome was to the thieves, when driven out of their lurk- 
ing places in the country, that London is to the thieves of our 
time, — This mufl be the cafe of all great cities. 

309. In 'what furnace i ^c] In this, and the two following 
lines, the poet, in a \tty humourous hyperbole, defer j bos the 
Auxabers of thieves to be fo great, and to threaten fuch a con- 
fwnption of iron in making fetters for them, as to leave fome 
^pprehenfions of there being none left to make ploughfhares, 
and other implements of huj^andry. 

312. Our gr&at'grandf others, 13 c.'\ i.e. Our anceftors of old 
time— proavorum atavos — old grandfires, or anceflors iridefi^ 
xvitely. 

313. Kings and trihunes,] After the expulfion of the kings^ 
tribunes, with confular authority, governed the republic. 

314. With one prifenJ] Which was built in the forum, or 
inarket-place^ at Rome, by Ancus Martius, the fourth king. 

Robberies, 
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Thus from thence hither all Fun as to vivaries* 

In what furnace, on what anvil are not heavy chains ? . 
The greateft quantity of iron (is ufed) in fetters, (o th^tt 

you may fear, left 31O 

The ploughfhare may fail, left hoes and Ipades may be 

wanting. 
You may call our great-grandfathers hap^y, bapp^ 
The ages, which formerly, under kings and tribunes. 
Saw Rome content with one prifon. 

To thefe I could fubjoin other and more caufes, 31 J 
But my cattle call, and the fun inclines, I muft go: 
For long fince the muleteer, with his fhaken whip. 
Hath hinted to me : therefore farewel mindful of me : and 

as often as 
Rome fliall reftpre you, haftening tq be refrefhed, to your 

Aquinum, 



Robberies, and the other offences above mentioned, were then 
fo rare, that this one gaol was fufiicient to contain all the of^ 
fenders. 

315. And more caufe5,'\ i.e. For my leaving Rome. 

316. My cattle call,] Summon me away.— It is to be fop- 
pofed, that the carriage, as foon as the loading was finiihed (ice 
I. 10.) had fet forward, had overtaken Umbritius, and had beea 
fome time waiting for him to proceed. 

The fun inclines^ From the meridian towards its fet* 

ting. 

Inclinare meridiem 

Sentis — Hor. Lib. iii. Od. xxviii. 1. 5, 

317. The muleteer. "] Or driver of the mules, which drew the 
carriage containing the goods (fee 1. 10.) had longiince given 
a hint, by the motion of his whip, that it was time to be gone. 
This Umbritius, being deeply engaged in his difcourfe, had not 
adverted to till now. 

318. Mindful of me, "] An ufual way' of taking leave. See 
Hor. Odexxvii. Lib. iii. 1. 14. 

£t memor noUri Galatea vivas. 

319. Haftening to be refrejhed,'] The poets, and other ftudi- 
•us perfons, were very defirous of retiring into the country from 

the 
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Me quoque ad Hel vinam Cererem^ veftramque Dianam 32 A 
Convelle a Cumis : Satyrarum ego (ni pudet illas) 
Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros. 

the noife and hurry of Rome^ in order to be refreflied with quiet 
auid repofe. 

Hor. Lib. i. Epifl. xviii. 1. 104. 

Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia tivus, &c. 

See alfo that moft beautiful paiTage— O Rus> &c.— Lib. ii. 
Sat. vi. L 60— -2. 

319. Tour JquinumJ^ A town in the Latin Way, famous for 
having beea the birth-place of Juvenal, and to which, at times^ 
he retired. 

320. He/vine Ceres,"] Helvinam Cererem — ^Helvinus is ufed 
by Pliny, to denote a fort of flefh-colour. A i n s w. Something, 
perhaps, approaching the yellowifh colour of corn. Alfo a pale 
red-colour-^Helvus. Ainsw. But we may underftand Ceres 
to be called Helvina here, from the fons Helvinus or Elvinus, 
which wa^ near Acquinum. Near the fons tielvinus was a tem- 
ple of Ceres, and alfo of Diana, the vediges of which are faid 
to remain till this day. 

321. Rena 
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Me alfo to Helvine Ceres, and to your Diana, 320 

Rend from Cumae : I of your Satires (unlefs they ar« 

aihamed) 
An helper, will come armed into your cold fields. 

* 

321. Rend from CuMa,'\ Convelle— pluck me away — ^by 
which exprefiion Umbritius defcribes his great unwillingnefs to 
be taken from the place of his retreat, as if nothing but hb 
friendfhip for Juvenal could force him (as it were) fi'om it. 

322. Armed ^ ^r.] Caligatus— the caliga was a ibrt of har- 
nefs for the leg, worne by foldiers, who hence were called Ca- 
ligati. It is afed here metaphorically. 

** I (fays Umbritius) unlefs your Satires (hould be afhamed of 
** my affiftance> will come, armed at all points, to help yon in 
** your attacks upon the people and manners of the times." 
By tills it appears that Umbritius was himfelf a poet. 

— . ■ ■ Your cold fields. '\ Aquinum was iituated in a part of 
Campania> mach colder thaa where Cumas Hood. 



End of the Third Satire. 
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A R 6 U M E N f. 

Prorh the tuxujy and prodigality of Crifpinusj whom he lajhes 
fo fever ely^ Sat. i. 26 — ^9, Juvenal takes occafton to defiribi 
a ridiculous confultation^ held byDomitian ovet a large iur^ 
hoi ; which was too big to be contained in any difii that could 
be founds, The Poety with great wit and humour^ defcribes 
fhefenators bein^ fummoned in this exigency ^ and gives d 

* 

particular account of their charaiiers^ fpeeches^ and advice » 
After long confultation^ it was propofedthat thefijhjhouldbe 

ECCE iterum Crlfplnus; & eft mihi fa^pe vocandus 
Ad partes ; monftrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis, aeger, foUque libidine fortis : 
Delicias viduae tantum afpernatur adulter. 
Quid refert igitur quantis jumenta fatiget 5 

Line I. Agaiti Crifpinus,] Juvenal mentions him before. 
Sat. i. 27. He was an ^Egyptian by birth, and of very low 
cxtraftion ; but having the good fortune to be a favourite of 
Domitian's, he came to great riches and preferment, and lived 
in the exercife of all kind of vice and debauchery. 

2. To his parts, 1 A metaphor, taken from the players, who 
when they had iinifhed the fcene they were to a6l, retired, but 
were called again to their parts, as they were fucceifively to en- 
ter and carry on the piece. 

Thus Juvenal calls Crifpinus again, to appear in the parts, 
or charadters, which he has allotted him in his Satires. 

— — By no 'virtue, i^c] He muft be a monfter indeed, who 
had not a iingle virtue to refcue him from the total dominion of 
his vices. Redemptum, here, is metaphorical, and alludes to 
the Hate of a miferable captive, who is enflaved to a tyrant 
mafter, and has none to ranfom him from bondage. 

3. Sic^,] Difeafcd — perhaps full of infirmities, from hJa 
luxury and debauchery, -^ger alfo fignifics weak — feeble.— 
Thiff fenfe toe, is to be here included, as oppofcd to fortis. 

5 3. And 
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A R G r M E N T. 

£Ut to pieces J and Jo drejjid: at lajl they all cam over to the 
9pinion of the fenator Montanus^ that it Jhould be drejfe^ 
whole ; and that a dijh^ big enough to contain it^ Jhould be 
made onpurpofefor it. The council is then difmiffedy and 
the Satire concludes ; but not without a moflfevere cenfure sn 
the emperor's injujlice and cruelty towards fome of the bejl 
andmoji worthy of the Romans^ 

BEHOLD again Crifpinus! and he is often to be 
called by me 
To his parts : a monfter by no virtue redeemed 
From vices — fick, and ftrong in luft alone : 
The adulterer defpifes only the charms of a widow. 
What fignifies it, therefore, in how large porches he fa-^ 
tigucs 5. 

3. And ftrong in luft, ^c] Vigorous and ftrong in the 
gratification of his fenfuality only. 

4. ^fhe adulterer defpifes , cfr.] q. d. Crifpinus, a common 
adulterer^ (ins only from the love of vice ; he. neither pretends 
intereft or neceility, like thofe who fold their favours to laicivi- 
ous widows, in hopes of being their heirs. Sat. i. 1. 38—42* 
he was too rich for this, but yet too wicked not to gratify hit 
paflions in the moil criminal manner : he would not intrigue 
with a widpw, left he ftiould be fufpe^ed to have fome other mo- 
tives than mere vice; therefore he defpifed this, though he 
avoided no other fpecies of lewdnefs." 

5. /7f ho'uj large porches y ^f.] It was a part of the Roman' 
luxury to build vaft porticos in their gardens, under which they 
rode in wet or hot weather, that they might be ftieltered from 
;he rftiuj and from the too great heat of the fun. Jumentum 

iignifies 
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Porticibus, quanta nemorutn vcSetur in umbra, 
Jugera quot vicina foro, quas emerit aedes ? 
Nemo malus felix; minime corrupter, & idem 
Inceflus, cum quo nuper vittata jacebat 
Sanguine adhuc vivo terram fubitura facerdds» Id 

^ed nunc de fa<Stis levioribus : & tamen alter 
Si feciflet idem, caderet fub judice morum. 
Nam quod turpe bonis^ Titio, Seioque, decebat 
Criipinum : quid agas. Cum dira, & fcedior omni 

fignifiefs any labouring beaft^ either for carriage or draught. 
Sat. iii. 316. 

6. Honju great ajhade, Wr.] Another piece of luxury, was, 
to be carried in litters among the ihady trees of their groves, in 
fultry weather. 

7. Acres near theforum.^ Where land was the fdofl valuable, 
as being in the midil of the city. 

■ Whathoufesy ^r.] What purchafes he may have made 
xOf houfes in the fame lucrative fitiiation. Comp. Sat. i. 1. 105, 
and note. 

8. No bad many ^r.] This is one of thofe paflages, in which 
Javenal fpeaks mOre like a ChrifHan, than like an heathen* 
Gomp, If. Ivii. 20, 21. 

— — — A corrupter,"] A ruiner, a debaucher of women. 

9. Incejiuous.'] Inceflus — from in and caftus— in general is 
Q(ed to denote that fpecies of uncbaflity^ which confifts in de- 
filing thofe who are near of kin— -but, in the beft authors, it iig- 
nifies unchafte — alfo guilty— profane. As in Hor. Lib. iiu 
Ode ii. ]. 29. 

faepe Diefpiter 
Negle£lus inceflo addidit integrum. 

In this place it may be taken in the fenfe of profane^ as 
denoting that fort of unchaftity, which is mixed with profane- 
nefs, as in the indance which follows, of defiling a veflal 
virgin. 

9 — 10. Afillettedpriejlefs^ The veflal virgins, as priefleffes 
of Vefla, had fillets bound round their heads, made of ribbons, 
or the like. 

10. With blood yet alive.'] The veflal virgins vowed chaf- 
tity, and if any broke their vow, they were buried alive ; by a 
Uw of Numa Pompilius their founder. 

11. Lighter deeds,] i.e. Such faults as, in comparifon with the 
preceding, are trivial, yet jaflly reprehenfible, and would be fo 

deemed 
1 
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His cattle ; in how great a ihade of groves he will bfcarried^ 
How many acres near the forum, what houfes he majr have 
bought? 

No BAD MAN IS HAPPY : Icaft of all a corrupter, and the 

fame 
lAceftuous 5 with whom there lay, lately, a filletted 
Prieftefs, about to go under ground with blood as yet 

alive. ' lo 

But now concerning lighter deeds : and yet another. 
If he had done the fame, would have fallen under the judge 

of manners : 
For what would be bafe in good men, in Titius, or Seius, 

became 
Crifpinus: what can youdo^fmce dire, andfouler than every , 

^deemed in a thara£ler lefs abandoned than that of Crifpinus>iii 
whom they are in a manner eclipfed by greater. 

12. Under the judge, ^r.] This fecms to be a ftroke at the 
partiality of Domitian, who punifhed Maximilla, a veflal, and 
thofe who had defiled her, with the greateft feverity. Suet. 
Domit. ch. viii. See note 2, on 1. 60. 

Crifpinus was a favourite, and {o he was fuffered to efcape 
panifhment> however much he deferred it> as was the veital 
whom he defiled, on the fame account. 

Suet, fays, that Domitian, particularly — Morum corredio* 
nem exercuit in veflales. 

13. What^ould be bafe, ^r.] So partial was Domitian to 
his favourite Crifpinus, that what would be reckoned (hameful, 
and be puniihed as a crime, in good men> was efleemed veiy 
becoming in him. 

Titius y or Seius,] It does not appear who thefe were 5 

but, probably, they were fome valuable men, who had been 
perfecuted by the emperor for fome fuppofed ofiFences. See this 
Sat. 1. 151—2. 

14. frbat can you do t ^r.] q. d. What can one do with fuch 
a fellow as Crifpinus ? what fignifies fatirizing his crimes, whei^ 
his perfon is more odious and abominable ^ti all that can be 
mentioned? What he is, is fb much worfe than what he 
DOES, that one is at a lofs how to treat him. 

This is a moll fever e ftroke, and introduces what follows on 
the gluttony and extravagance of Crifpinus. 

M 15. J 
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Crimine perfona eft ? muUum fex millibus emit, 15 

^qu^ntem iane paribus feftertia libris, 

Ut perhibent, qui de magnis majora loquuntur. 

Confiliutn.Iaudo artiiicis, fi munere tanto 

Praecipuam in tabulis ceram fenis abftulit orbi. 

Eft rati6 ulterior, magnse fi mifit amiCae, 20 

Quae vehitur claufo latis fpecularibus antro. 

Nil tale expe£tes : emit fibi : multa videmus, 

t^, J mullet,"] Mullus-^a fea fifti, of a red or purple colour, 
therefore called mullus> from mulleus, a kind of red or purple 
Ihoe, worne by fenators and great perfons. Ainsw. T take 
this to be what is called the red mullet, or mullus barbatus, by 
fome rendered barbel. Horace fpeaks of this fifh as a great 
dainty— 

Laudas^ infane, trilibrem 
Mullum*— HoR. Sat. ii. Lib. ii. 1. 33—4. 

So that about three pounds was their ufual weight : — that it was 

ra rarity to find them larger, we may gather from his faying, 

1. 36.— -His breve pondus. 

' ' But Crifpinus meets with one that weighed fix pounds, and, 

rather than not purchafe it, he pays for it the enormous fum of 

fix thoufand feftertii, or fix feflertia, making about 46 /. 1 7 /. 6 J, 

of our money. 

" For the manner of reckoning fefterces, fee before. Sat. i. 

4. 106, and note. 

This filh, whatever it ftriftly was, was in great requeft, as a 
dainty, among the Romans. Afmius Celer, a man of confular 
dignity under the emperor Claudius, is faid to have given 8oco 
Arnnmi (i. e. eight feftertia) for one. See Senec. Epift. xcv. 

16. Truly equalling, Wr.] That is, the number of feftertia 
Were exactly equal to the number of pounds which the iilh 
weighed, fo that it coft him a feftertium per pound. 

If, Js they report y ^r.] So Crifpinus's flatterers give out, 
Ivho, to excttfe his extravagance, probably reprefent the fifh 
bigger than it was, for it is not eafily credible that this fort of 
fifti ever grows fo large, Pliny fays, that a mullet is not to be 

• found that weighs more than two pounds.— Hor. ubi fupr. goe» 
as far as three pounds— fo that, probably, thefe embellifticrs of 

'Crifpinus made the fifti to be twice as big as it really was. 

18. I praife the device, ^c,'\ If this money had been laid 
out in buying fuch a rarity, in order to prefcnt it to fdme child- 

• lefs old man, and, by this, Crifpinus had fucceeded fo well, as 
to have become his chief heir, I fhould commend fuch an arti- 
fice,- and fay that the contriver of it defervcd fome credit. 

19. Had 
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Crime, his perfon is ? — He bought a muUet for fix fcf- 

tertia, * IS 

Truly equalling the feftertfa to a like number of pounds, 
A« they report, who of great things (peak greater. 
I praife the device of the contriver, if, v^rith fo large a gift, 
He had obtained the chi6f wax on the will of a childlefs old 

man. 
There is further reafon, if he had fent it to a great mif- 

trefs, 20 

Who is carried in a ck>fe litter with broad windows. 
Expe£b no fuch thing : he bought it for himfelf : we fee 

many things 

19. Had obtained the chief ivax, l^c ] It was cuflomary for 
wills to confift of two parts : the firft named the primihaeredes, 
or chief heirs ^ and waa therefore called cera praecipua, from the 
wax which was upon it, on which was the firil feal. The other 
contained the fecundi haeredes, or leiTer heirs : this was alfb 
fealed with wax — This was cialled cera fe<iunda. 

20. i'here is a further reajin, 5fff.] There might have been 
a reafon for his extravagance, even beyond the former ; that is, 
if he had purchafed it to have prefented to feme rich woman of 
€[uality, in order to have ingratiated himfelf with her «s a mif- 
trefs, or to induce her to leave hlim her fortune, or perhaps both. 
Coiiip. Sat.iii. 131-1-4, andib. 129—30. 

21 . Carried in a clofe litter J\ Antrum properly iignific^ a 
den, cave, or the like— but here it feems to be defcriptive of the 
ledica, or litter, in which peHbns of condition were carried 
clofe (hut up. 

_^ — Broad twiftdo^s,"] Latis fpectilaribus.— Specularis 
means any thing whereby one may fee the better, belonging Co 
windows, or ipe^acles. The fpecularis lapis was a ftone clear 
like gla{b, cut into fmall thiii panes, and in old(¥iiiies ufed Ur 
glafs. 

This Vvas ihade ufe of in the conftrufttotf of th6 fitters, as 
glafs is with us ill our coaches and fedah duurs^ t6 admttrAl^ 
light, and td keep out the weather. 

The larger theic windows we^C, theiftofe e?tpen(ive they aiflft 
be, and the more denote the quaHty of the owner. 

22. Exped no fuch things ^f^} If you expq6i to hear, that 
fome thing of the -kind above mentioned was a motive for what 
he did, or that he had any thing, in view, which could in tlie 
leaft excofe it, yott will be iliiftakcri ; fbr the- t/uth is, !« 

M z bought 
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QjiaB mifer & frugi non fecit Apicius : hoc tu 

Succin£tus patrii quondam, Crifpine, papyro. 

Hoc pretiutn fquamae ? potuit fortaiTe minoris 25 

Pifcator, quam pifcis, emi^ Provincia tanti 

Vendit agros : fed majores Appulia Vendiu 

Quales tunc epulas ipfum glutifle putemus 
Induperatorem, cum tot feftertia, partem 
Exiguam, & modicae fumptam de margine ccens 39 

Purpureus magni rudbarit fcurra palati, 
Jam princeps equitum^ magni qui voce folebat 

bought it only for himfelf, without any other end or view than 
to gratify his own felfifhnei's and gluttony. 

23. Jpicius,] A noted epicure and glutton in the days of 
Nero. He wrote a volume concerning the ways and means to 
provoke appetite^ fpent a large eftate on hi^>gutd> and, growing 
poor and defpifed, hanged himfelf. 

The poet means, that even Apicius, glutton as he was, w^s 
yet a mortified and frugal man in compariibn of Crifpinus^ 

*' Thou, Crifpinus, haft done, what Apicius never did.'* 

24. Formerly girt round t ^r*] q. d. Who waft, when thou 
iirft cameft to Rome, a poor ^Egyptian, and hadft not a rag 
about thee, better than what was made of the flags that grow 
about the river Nile. Of the papyrus, ropes, mats> andj 
among other things, a fort of clothing was made. 

This flag, and the leaves of it^ were equally called papyrus. 
See Sat< i. 1. ^^^^^j, where Crifpinus is ipoken of much in the 
fame terms« 

25. Thepriceofa/cali^l Squamae, here, by fynec. put for 
the nfh itfelf : but, by this manner of expreflion, the poet (hews 
his contempt of Crifpinus, and means to make his extravagance 
as contemptible as he can. 

26. J province, l^cJ] In ibn»e of the provinces which had 
become fubje€t to Rome, one might purchafe an eftate for what 
was laid out on this mullet. 

27. But Apulia i ^r.] A part of Italy near the Adriatic 
gidpb, where land, it feemi» was very cheap, either from the 
Darrennefs and craggy height of the mountains, or from the uii« 
wholefomenefs of the air, and the wind atabulus*— 

Montes Apulia notos 
Qgos torret atabulas. 

HoR. Lib. !• Sat. v. 1. 77—8. 

q. d. The price of this fifti would purchafe an eftate in 

fome 
I 
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Which the wretched and frugal Apicius did not : diis thou 

[didft] 
Crifpinus, formerly girt with your own country flag. 
Is this the price of a (bale ? perhaps, at lefs might 2 j 

The fifherman, than the fifh, be bought. At fo much a 

province 
Sells fields : but Apulia fells greater* 

What dainties then can we think the emperor himfelf 
To have (wallowed, when fo many feftertia, a fmall 
Part, and taken from the margin of a moderate fupper, 30 
A purple buffoon of the great palace belched ? 
Now chief of knights, who ufed, with a loud voice, 

■ 

fome of the provinces; but^ in Apulia, a very extenfive 

pne. 

For lefs fome provinces whole aeres fell : 1 
Nay« in Apulia* if you bargain well» > 

A manor would coft lefs than facb a meaU J 

DUKB. 



28. The emperor, IScJ] Domitian.— -q. d. What mud wfi 
fuppofe to be done by him* in order to procure dainties ? how 
much e;mence muil he be at to gratify his appetite, if Crifpinus 
can fwaliow what coflfo manv feilertia in one difh, and that not 
a principal one ; not taken from the middle* bat merely fhmd* 
ing as a ()4e-di(b at th? edge of the table ; not a part of (bme 
great fupper, given on an e^ctraordinary occafioni butof acom^ 
nion ordinary meal. 

31. Belched,] The indigeltions and crudities* which are 

f;enerated in the (lomacbs of thofe who feed on various rich and 
ufciou^ dainties, QCcaiion flatulencies, and naufeous eradiations. 
The poet, here, to exprefs the more (trongly his abhorrence of 
Crifpinus's extravagant gluttony, ufes the word rudUhit— the 
^iFe^ for the caufe. See Sat. iii. 933, note, 

^— — A purple huffoqnJ] No longer clad with the papyrus of 
i^gypt (fee note on I. 74.) but decked in fumptuous apparel^ 
ornamented with purple. So Sat. i. ?7. 

Crifpinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas. 

Though advanced to great dignity, by the favour of the em« 
peror, yet letting himfelf down to the low fervility and mean* 
pefs of a court-jefter or buffoon. 

31. Chief of knights.] i. e. Chief of the eque (Irian order. 

florace hath a thought like this* concerning a low-bom 

M 3 flave* 
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Venders oiunicipes pa£l^ mercede fijuros ? 

Incipe Calliope, licet hie confidere : non eft 
Gantaadum, res vera agitur : narrate puellac 35 

Pie^-ides ; profit mihi vps dixifle puell^is. 

Cum jam fcitiianimum iaceraret Flavins orbem 
Ultimus, & calvo ferviret Roma Neroni ; 
Incidit Adriaci fpatium admirabile rhpmbi^ 

ftave, who^ like Crifpinus^ had been advanced to ec|[ueflria.^ 
dignity. 

Sedilibufque in primis eques 

Othone contempto fedet. ppod. iv. 1. ^5»— >6* 

See before^ Sat. iii. 159, and note. 

32 — 3. Who ufed — to felly ^c^ Who ufed formerly, in his 
flag-jacket (I. 24.) to cry fifh about the ftreets. 

33. Shads. '\ What the filuri *¥er.e, I cannot find certainly 
defined; but moll agree that they were a fmall and cheap kind 
of fifh, taken in great numbers out of the river Nile — Whence the 
poet jeeringly ftyles them niunicipea, q. d. Crifpinus's own 
countrymen^ — Ainsw. 

— — For hit'd.] Various are the readings of this place — as 
fra6la de merce— rpadla de merce — pharia de merce-r-but I 
think, with Cafaubon, that pada mercede gives the eafieft and 
beft (enfe : it ftill exaggerates the wretchednefs and poverty of 
Crifpinus at his outfet in life, as it denotes, that he not only 

fot his living by bawling fifh about the ftreets, but that thefe 
ih were not his own, and that he fold them for the owners, 
who bargained with him to pay hiro fo much for his pains — 
pzdii mercede — lit. — for agreed wages or hire. 

34. Calliofe.] The mother of Orpheus, and chief of the 
nine mufes : faid to t>e the inventrefs of heroic verfe. 

To heighten the ridicule, Juvenal prefaces his narrative with 
a burlefque invocation of Calliope, and then of the reft of the 
mufes. 

-^- — Here you may dwell.'] A fubjefl of fuch importance re- 
quires all your attention, and is not lightly to be paffed over, 
therefore, here you may iit down with me. 

'734 — 5* ^^U^^'i''\ ^^^ confider it as a matter of mere in- 

■Wntion, and to be treated, as poetical fidtions are, with flights 

of fancy : my theme is real fad, therefore — non eft cantan- 

yjppir-'it is not a fubjed for heroic fong— Or, tibi un4erftoodj, 

y5u are not to fing — 

Begin Calliope, but not to fing : 

J^iaia honeft truth we for our fubje£l bring. Duk e. 

5 * 3. J — 6. Pierian 
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To fell his own country {hads for hire. ' . 

Begii> Calliope, here you may dwell : you muft not 
Sing, a real matter, is treated : relate it ye Pierian 35 

Maids — let it avail me to have called ye maids— 

When now the laft Flavius had torne the halt-dead 
World, and Rome was in bondage to bald Nero, 
There fell a wondrous fize of.an Adriatic turbot, 

35. Relate, "] Narrate correfponds with the non eft cantan- 
dum— -q. d. deliver it in iimple narrative, 

35 — 6. Pierian maids, 1 The mufes were called Pierides, 
from Pieria, a diftrid of TheiTaly, where was a mountain, on 
which Jupiter, in the form of a fhepherd, was fabled to have 
begotten them on Mnemofyne. See Oy. Met. vi. 1 14. 

36. Let it avail me y ^f.] He banters the poets who gave 
the appellations of Nymphae and Puellae to the mufes, as if com- 
plimenting them on their youth and chaftity. It is eafily feen 
that the whole of this invocation is burlefque. 

T^'j. Whenno^,'\ The poet begins his narrativ^e, which he 
introduces with great fublimity, in this and the following line ; 
thus finely continuing his irony ; and at the fame time dating 
the fadl in fuch terms, as refledt a keen and due feverity on the 
character of Domitian. 

— The lafi Fla'vius,'] The Flavian family) as it was imr 
perial, began in Vefpafjan, and ended in Domitian, whofe mon- 
llrous cruelties are here alluded to, not only as afFcfting the city 
of Rome, but as felt to the utmoft extent of the Roman empire;^ 
tearing, as it were, the world to pieces, Semianimum — half 
dead under oppreffion. Metaph. 

38. Served bald Nero.'\ Was in bondage and flavery to the 
tyrant Domitian. This emperor was bald, at which he was fq 
difpleafed, that he would not fufFer baldnefs to be mentioned in 
his prefence. He was called Nero, as all the bad emperors 
were, from his cruelty. Servire — implies the fervicc \yhich isf 
paid to a tyrant : parere — that obedience which is paid to 2^ 
good prince. 

39. There felly l^c,'\ Having related the time when, hp now 
ntentions the place where, this large turbot was caught. I^ \^as 
in the Adriatic Sea, near the city of Ancon, which was biult \yf 
a people originally Greeks, who alfo built there a tempfe of 
Venus. This city ftood on the fhore, at the end of a bay wh^ch 
was formed by two promontories, and made a curve like that of 
the elbow when the arm is bent — rhence it was called ayx.wy, the 
elbow. The poet, by being thus particular, as if he were re- 
lating ah event, every circumftance of which was of the utmoft 
importance, enhances the irony. 
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Ante domum Veneris, quam Dorica fuftinet Ancon, 4a 
Implevitque fmus : neque enim minor hapferat ilUs, 
Quos opepit glacies Ma&otica, ruptaque tandem 
Solibus efFundit torpentis ad oftia Ponti, 
Defidi^ tardos, & longo frigore pingues. 

Deftinat hoc monftrum cymbac Unique magifter 45 
I'ontiiici fiimnio : quis enim proponere talem, 
Aut emere auderet ? cum plena & littora mul^to 
Delatore forent : di4>erfi prot\nus algae 

If he Syracuf^n^^ wHo fted to this part of ItJ^ly from^ the ty-. 
ranny of rjionyfius, were originally from the Dorians, a people 
qf Achaia : ]ience Ancpn is called I)orica : it was the metropo- 
lis of Picenum. Ancona is npw a confiderable city in Italy j^ 
and belongs to the papacy. 

40. Sufiains ] Suftinet does n^pt barely mean, that this 
^emple o^' Venus flood at Ancon, but that it was upheld and 
maintained « in all its wprihip^ rites> and ceremonies^ by the 
^oKa^bitants. 

4^. Into a neu'\ Sinus, lit. means the bofprn or bow of the 
net, which the turbot was fo large as entirely to fill. 

— ^ StucL'X Haeferat — had entangled itfelf, fo as to ftick 

. 4.2. The Maotic ice. The Maeotis was a vaft lake, which iu 
the wmter was frozen over, and which, when thawed in fummer, 
^ifcharged iclelf into the ^uxine Sea, bjr the Cimmerian Bof- 
phorus. 

H^rc vaft quantities, of fine fifh were detained while the frofts 
lafted, and then came with ;he flo\ying waters into the mouthy 
of the Pontus Euxinus. Thefe fi(h, by lying ip a torpid Hate 
during the winter, grew fat and bulky, 

43. The dull Pontic."] So called froni the flownefs of its 
tide. This rnight, in part, be occaiioned by t|ie vaft quantities 
of broken ice, which came down from the lake Maeotis, and re<. 
tarded its courfe. 

The Euxine, or Pontic Sea, is fouietimes called Pontus only. 

$ec Ax NSW. Euxinus and Pontus. 
^ 45. Net,] Linum— lit. iignifies flax, and, by Metpn. thread, 
which IS made of flax-r-but as nets arc made of thread, it fre- 
quently, as here, figniiies a net. Metbn. See Virg. Georg.ii, 
I. 14^. 

46. For the chief Pontiff. \ Domitian, whofe title, as em* 
j^troT, was Pontifex $|ummu5; or Maximus. Some tl^oH t^at 

thQ 
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Before the houfe of Venus which Doric Ancpn fuftain% ^ 

Into a net and filled it, for a lefs had not ftuck.than tbofe 

Which the Maeotic ice covers, and at length, broken 

By the fun, pours forth at the entrance of the dull Ppntiq^ 

Slow by idlenefs, ^nd, by long cold, |at. 

The mafter of the boat and net, deftines this monfter 45 

yor the chief pontiff— for who to ofier fuch a one to iale. 

Or to buy it would dare ? fince the fhores too with many 

An informer might be full : the difperfed inquifitors of fea«» 

weed 

f 
the poet alludes to the gluttony of the pontiiFs in general, whidi 
was fo great, as to be proverbial. — The words glutton an4 
prieft were almofl fynonymoas— r-Cosnas pontificum, or the feafts 
which they made on public occafions> furpafTed all others im 
luxury. Hence Hor. Lib. ii. Ode xiii. ad nn, 

Pontificuni potiore ccenis. 

Juvenal, therefore, may be und^r^ood to have fele^ed this titlf^ 
of the emperor, by way of equivqcally calling him what he durft 
not plainly have exprefled-T-the chief of gluttons. — Comp. 
Sat. li. 1. 113. — He was particularly the Ponp'fex Summus of 
the college at Alba. Spe iK)te on 1. 60. ad £n. 

The poor fifheriiian, who had caught this mo^flrous fifl^ 
knew full well ^he gluttony, as well as the cruelty of Domi-r 
tian : he therefore determines to n^ak^ a prefent of it to the 
emperor J, not daring to offer it to fale elfewhere, and knowing 
that if he did, nobody would d^re to buy it ; for bpth buyer an4 
(eller would be in the utmoft^anger of Doqiitian'srefentment^ 
at being difappointed of fuch a rarity. 

47. Since thejhores, tfff.] The reign of Domitian was fa- 
mous for the encouragement of inforj^ers, who fat the^^felves ii^ 
all places to get intelligence. Theie particular people, whq 
are mentioned here, were o^cially placed on the (hore to watch 
the landing of goo.ds, and to take care that the reyenuie was nof 
defrauded. They appear to have been lik^ that fpe^ies of re« 
venue officers aP^ongil us^ whi^h ar>e called tide-waiters. 

ij^. Inquijifors of/ea-'wefdJX Alga fignifies a fort of weed^ 
which the tide^ call up and leave on the fyote. The poet*^ 
calling thefe people algae inquiiitores, denotes their founding 
accufations on the merefl trifles, and thus oppreiling the public^ 
They difperfed thexx^felve$ in fuch a manner as no^ to be 
avoided. 

49. Woul4; 



# 
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Ixiqtufitores agerent cum remige nudo; 

Non dubitatufli'fugitivuai dicere pifcetn^ 50 

Depaftumque diu vivaria Caefaris, inde 

Elapfum, veterem ad dominum debere reverti. 

Si quid Palphurio, fi credimus Armillato, 

Quicquid confpicuum, pulchrumque eft sequore toto. 

Res fifci eft, ubicunquc natat. donabitur ergo, 55 

Ne pereat. jam lethifero cedente pruinis 

Autumno, jam quartanam fperantibus aegris, 

Stridebat deformis hyems, praedamque recentem 

Servabat: tamen hie properat, velut urgeat Aufter: 

Utque lacus fuberant, ubi, quanquam diruta, fervat 60 

• 

49. Would immediately contend ^ ^r.] They would immedi- 
ately take advantage of the poor fifherman's forlorn and defence- 
lefs condition, to begin a difpate with him about the fifh \ and 
would even have the impudence to fay, that, though the man 
might have caught the fifh, yet he had no right to it — that it 
was a ftray, and ought to return to the right owner. 

51. Long had fed t l£c.'\ Vivarium, as has been before ob- 
ferved, denotes a place where wild beads or fifties are kept, a 
park, a warren, a ftew or fifti-pond. 

The monftrous abfurdity of what the poet fuppofes thcfe fel- 
lows to advance, in order to prove that this fifh was the em- 
peror's property (notwithflanding the poor fifherman had 
caught it in the Adriatic Sea) may be confidered as one of 
thole means of opprelTion, which were made ufe of to dillrefs 
the people, and to wrell their property from them, under the 
moil frivolous and groundlefs pretences, and at the fame time 
under colour of legal claim. 

53. Palphuriui'^Armillatu5.'\ Both men of confular dignity : 
lawyers, and fpies, and informers, and fo favourites with Do- 
mitian. 

Here is another plea againil the poor fifherman, even grant- 
ing that the former fhould fail in the proof; namely, that the 
emperor has, by his royal prerogative, and as part of the royal 
revenue, a right to all fifh which are remarkable in fize or va- 
lue, wherefoever caught in arty part of the fea ; and as this tur- 
bot came within that defcription, the emperor mull have it, 
%xA this on the authority of thofe great lawyers above men- 
tioned. By the law of England, whale and fturgeon are called 
royal fifh, becaufe they belong to the king, on account of their 
excellence, as part of his ordinary revenue, in confideration of 
his prote<^ng the fcas from pirates and robbers. See i Blackf, 
Com. 4to. p. 290. 
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Would immediately contend with the naked boat«man, 
Not doubting to fay that the fifh was a fugitive, 50 

And long had fed in Csefar's ponds, thence had 
Efcaped, and ought to return to its old mafter. 
If we at all believe Palphurius, or Armillatus, 
Whatever is remarkable, and excellent in the whole fea, , 
Js a matter of revenue, wherever it fwims.— .Therefore it 

fhall be prefented 55 

Left it fhould be loft. Deadly autumn was now yielding to 
Hoar-frofts, the unhealthy now expefting a quartan. 
Deformed winter l^owled, and the recent p^rey 
Preferved : yet he haftens as if the fouth wind urged, 
^nd as foon as they had got to the lakes, where, tho* de- 

molifhed, Alba 6q 

55. Therefore it Jhall he prefented J\ The poor fifherman, 
aware of all this, rather than incur the danger of a profecutioil 
at the fuit of the emperor, in which he could have no chance but 
to lofe his fine turbot, and to be ruined into the bargain, snaket 
a virtue of neceffity, and therefore wifely determines to carry it 
as a prefent to Domittan, who was at that time at Alba. 

50. Left it ftjould be loft.] Left it ihould be feized, and takeot 
from him by the informers. 

The boatman then fhall a wife prefent make. 

And give the fifh, before the feizers take. Duke. 

Or — It fhall be prefented, and that immediately, lefl it fho)iI4 
grow flale and flink. 

— Deadly autumn y ^f.] By this we learn, that themu* 
tumn, in that part of Italy, was very unwholefome, and that, at 
the beginning of the winter, quartan agues were expe^ed by 
perfons of a weakly and fickly habit. Spero fignines to ex- 
pert either good or evil. This periphrafis defcribes the feafoa 
in which this matter happened, that it was in the beginning of 
winter, the weather cold, the heats of autumn fucceeded by tlie 
hoar-froHs, fo that the fifh was in no danger of being foon cor* 
rupted. 

59. Tet be haftens, l^ C.I Kotwithflanding the weather, was 
fo favourable for preferving the filh from tainting, the poor 
fiiherman made as much hafle to get to the emperor'& palace, at 
if it had been now fummer-time. 

60. They.\ i. e. The fifherman, and his coxppanions the in* 
formers— they would not leave hixu. 

60. 60/ 
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Ignem Trojanum, & Veftam ccdit Alba minorem, 

Obftitit intranti miratrix turba parumper i 

Ut ceffit, fecili patuerunt cardine valvae ; 

]f xclufi fpecSkint admifla opfonia patres. 

{tur a4 Atridem : turn Picens, accipe, dixit, ' 65 

60. Got to the lakes. '\ The Albanian lal^es— thi^fe ve iboken 
pf by HoTt Lib. iv. Od. 1. 1. 19> 20. 

Albanos prope te lacus 
Ponet marmoreara fub trabe citrea. 

The city o^ Alba was built between thefe lakes and the hills, 
which, for this reafon, were called CoUes Albani ; hence thefo 
lakes were alio called Lacus Albani. Alba was about fifteea 
miles from Rome. 

^-1— Though demolijhed^ ^f.] TuUus Hoftilius, king of 
ltome> took away all the treafure and relics which the Trojans 
bad placed there in ^he temple of Vefta ; only, out of a fuperfti- 
lious fe^, the ^re was left \ but he overthrew the city. Se9 
Ant. I7n. Hift. vol.xi. p. 310, Ail the temples were ipared. 
Liv. 1. I. 

The Albans, on their misfortunes, negledling their worfhip, 
were commanded, by various prodigies, to reftore their antient 
Tites, the chief of which was, to keep perpetually burning the 
▼eftal fire which was brought there by ^neas, and his Trojans, 
9s a fatal pledge of the perpetuity of the Roman empire. 

Alba Longa was built by Afcanins the fon of i£neas, and 
called Alba, from the white fow which was found on the fpot. 
See Virg. j^n. iii. 39c — 3. iEn. viii. 43^—8. 

Domitian was at this time at Alba, where he had inftituted % 
college of priefts, hence called Sacerdotes, or Pontifices Albani. 
As he was their founder and chief, it might be oi^e reafon of his 
being called Pontifejf 8ummus, 1. 46. when at that place. The 
occalion of his being there at that time, may be gathered from 
what Pliny fays in his Epift. to Corn. Munatianus. 

«' Domitian was defirous to punifh Corn. Maximilla, a vedal, 
** by burying her alive, fhe having been deteded in unchaftity ; 
•* he went to Alba, in order to convoke his college of priefts, 
** and there, in abufe of his power as chief, he condemned her 
*< in hcrabfence, and unheard." See before, 1. 12, and note, 

Suetpnius fays, that Domitian went every year to Alba, to 
^debrate the Quinquatria, a fcaft fo called, becaufe it laftedfiv^ 
days, and was held in honour of Minerva, for ^yhofe fervice he 
had aifo inftituted the Albanian priefts— this might have occa* 
fioned his being at Alba at this time. 

61. T^e Lejfer Vefia.'\ So ftyled, with t^fpeft tp her tcm.* 

pie 
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Preferves the Trfijjan fire, and worfhips the lefler Vefla, 
A wondering crowd, for awhile,oppofed him as he entered4 
As it gave way, the gates opened with an eafy hinge : 
The excluded fathers behold the admitted dainties. 
tk comes to Atrides : then the Picenian faid — ^ Ac-* 
" cept 65 

pic at Alba> which was far inferior to that at Rome biiilt by 
Nuraa. 

62. Wondering crowd.] A vafl: number of people affemblcd 
to view this fine fifh, infomuch, that, for a little while, parum- 
per^ they obflruded the fiihermaa in his way to the palsKe. 

63. Jis it ga*ve nvayJ] 1. e. As the crowd, having fatisficd 
their curiofity, retired, and gave way for him to paits forwards 

— i— • The gates ^ ^r.] Valvae — the large folding doors of 
the palace are thrown open, and afford a ready and welcome e&^ 
trance to one who brought fuch a delicious and acceptable pre'^ 
fent. Comp. Hor. Lib. i. Od. xxv. 1. 5—6. 

6a. The excluded fathirs.] Patres— i. e. patres Gonfcripti, 
the fenators, whom Domitian had commanded to attend him 
at Alba, either out of ftate^ or in order to form his privy-coim- 
cil on itate affairs. 

There is an antitheiis here between the admifla opfonia aud 
the exclufi patres, intimating, that the fenators were (but ootof 
the palace, when the doors were thrown open to the fifhermaa 
and his turbot : thefe venerable perfonages had only the pri* 
vilege of looking at it, as it was carried through the crowd. 

Many copies read expedlant — q, d. The fenators are to waity 
while the bufinefs of the turbot is fettled , before they can be ad*- 
mitted — lit. they await the admitted vidluals. See expedant 
ufed in this fenfe. Virg. iEn. iv. 1. 134. 

Cafaubon reads fpe<^ant, which feems to give the moil natu- 
ral and eafy fenfe. 

Dainties.'] Obfonium-ii — fignifies any vidluals eaten 

with bread, efpeCially fifh. Ainsw. Gr. o-^ov, proprie pifcia. 
Hed. — So likewife in S. S. John vi. 9. ^vq o^/a^ia, two little 
£fhes. Here Juvenal ufes obfonia for the rhombus. 

65. Atrides.] So the poet here humouroufly calls Domi* 
tian, in allufion to Agamemnon, the fon of Atreus, whofe pride 
prompted him to be fly led the commander over all the Grecian 
generals. Thus Domitian affeded the titles of Dux ducum-^ 
i'rinceps principum, and even Deus. 

— The Piceaian,] i. e. The filherman, who was an inha^ 
bitant of Picenum. 

— Accept.] Thus begins the fifherman's abjedt and ful- 
fome addrefs to the emperor, onprefenting the turbot. 

66, mat 
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Privatis majora fbcis ; genialis agatur 

Ifte dies 5 propcra ftoraachum laxare faginis^ 

Et tua fervatum cortfume in faecula rhomb untt 

ipfe capi voluiti quid apertius ? & tamcn illi 

Surgebant criftae : nihil eft, qiiod credere de fe ^0 

Non polfit, cum laudatur Dis aequa poteftas^ 

Sed deerat pifci patinae menfura : vocantur 

Ergo in concilium proceres^ quos oderat ille j 

In quorum facie miferae, magnaeque fedebat 

66. TPTfat is too greatJ\ Lit. greater than pHvate firtsi 
Focus is properly a fire-hearth, by met. fire. FOcis, here> 
jneans the fires by which Viftuals were drefTed, kitchen fires ; 
ftnd fo, by met. kitchens, q. d. The turbot which he prefented 
to the emperor was too great and valuable to be drefTed in any 
private kitchen. 

S-j. As a^efii<vah'\ The adj. geiiialis, fignifies cTiearflil-^ 
merry — feftival — fo, genialis dies-^ day of feftivityi a'felli- 
val— fuch as was obferved on marriilge or on birth- dayi : on 
thefe latter, they held a yearly feaft ifl honour of their gertius, 
or tutelar deity, which was fuppofed to attend their birth, and 
to live and die with them. See Pelrf. Sat. ii. 1. 3> and note^ 
Probabfy the poet here means mach the fame as Horace v 
Lib. iii. Ode xvii.^^by geniom ctiirabis— you (hall indulge 
yourfelf— make merry. 

^ Haften H releafe» ^c,"] The pOet, here, lafhes Domi- 

idan's gluttony, by making the fiftierman advife him to unloadi 
and fet his ftomach at liberty from the dainties which it con- 
tained (which was ufually done by vomits) in order to whet it> 
and to make room for this turbot. S^agina lit. means any meat 
wherewith things are crammed or fatted, and is well applied 
here, to exprefs the emperor's fluffing and cramming himfelf, 
by his daily gluttony, like a bead or a fowl that is put up to be 
fattened. 

68. Refer'ved for your age.] As if Providence had pur^- 
pofely formed and preferved this fifh for the time of Domi- 
tian. 

69. Itfelf it 'would he taken.] The very fifh itfelfvvas ambi- 
tious to be caught for the entertainment and gratification of 
your M ajefly. , 

What could he plainer P] What flattery could be more 

open, more palpable than this? fays Juvenal. 

70. His crcfi arofe.] This flattery, which one would have 
thought too grofs to be received, yet pleafed Domitian, he grew 

proud 
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** What is too great for private kitchens : let this day bt 

« paired 
** As a feftival, haften to releafe your ftoinach from its 

** crammings : 
" And confume a turbot referved for your age : 
^ Itfelf it would be taken.'' — What could be plainer ? and 

yet 
His creft arofe : there is nothing which of itfelf it may 

not 70 

Believe, when a power equal to the gods is praifed. 
But there was wanting a fize of pot for the fi(h : therefore 
The nobles are called into council, whom he hated : 
In the face of whom was fitting the palenefs of a miferablc 

proad of it— Surgebant criftae. Metaph. taken from the ap- 
pearance of a cock when he is pleafed> and ilruts and fets up ms 
comb. 

■ There is nothingi t^c,] i. e. When a prirtce can beh'eve 
himfelf equal in power to tne gods (which was the cafe with 
Domitian) no flattery can be too grofs, fulfome, or palpable to 
be received ; he will believe every thing that can be faid in his 
praife^ and grow ilill the vainer for it. 

Mr. Dryden, in his ode. called Alexander's Feaft, has finely 
imagined an indance of this, where Alexander is almofl mad 
with pride, at hearing himfelf celebrated as the fon of. JupiteiT 
by Olympia. 

With ravifh'd ears 
The monarch hears ; 
^ Humes the god> 
AfFeAs to nod. 
And feems to fhake the fpheres. 

72. But a fize t ^cS\ They had no pot capacioas enough, 
in its dimeniions, to contain this large turbot, fo as to drefs it 
whold. Patina is a pot of earth or metal, in which things were 
boiled, and brought to table in their broth. Ainsw. 

73. The nohles,] Proceres— the fenators— called patres» 
1.64. 

■ ■ ■ Jre calk J into ceunciL] To deliberate on what was to 
be done in ^his momentous buiinefs. 

— — • Whom he hated, '\ From a confcioufnefs of his being 
dreaded and hat«d by them. 

7S^ r^ 
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Pallor amidtiac. primus, clamante Liburno, 75 

Currite, jam fedit ; rapta properabat aboUd 
Pcgafus, attonitae pofitus modo vlllicus urbi : 
Anne aliud tiinc Praefedi ? quorum optimus, atque 
Interpres fegum fandiffimuS ; oftinia quanquaiti 
Temporibus diris tra<ftanda putabat inermi 80 

Juftitia. Venit & Crifpi jocuada fenefluSj 
Ciijus erant niores^ qualis facundia, mit^ 
Ingenium. maria, ac terras, populofque regenti 

74. The patenefs,'] We have here a flrikin^ reprefentation of 
d tyrant, whoi confcious that he muft be hated by ^11 about him^ 
hates them* and they» knowing his capricious cruelty, never 
approach him without horror and dread, left they fhould fay or 
Ao fomething, howfever undefignedly, which may coil them their 
lives. Comp. 1. 86 — 8. 

" The LibumianJ\ Some have obfcrvcd that the Romans 
made criers of the .Libiirnians, a remarkable lufty and dbut rac^ 
of men (fee Sat. iii. 240.) becaafe their voices were very loud 
and flrong. Others take Liburnus here for the proper name of 
ibme particular man who had the office of drier* 

76. RuHy l3c,^ ** Make hafte — ^lofe no time— the emperor 
'' has alreadv takeii his feat at the council-table — don't make 
*' him wait. 

— * — With aJnAtched'Up go^n,^ Abolla, here, fignifies a 
ifenator^s robe.^ In Sat. iii. 115. it fignifies a philofopher's 
gown.-^On hearing the fummohs, he caught Up his robe in a 
violent hurry, and huddled it on, and away he went. 

This Pegafus was an eminent lawyer, who had been ap- 
pointed prsefedl or governor of the city of Rome. Juvenal 
calls him villicus, or bailiff, as if Rome, by Domitian's ty- 
ranny, had fo far loft its liberty and privileges, that it was now 
no better than an infignificant village, and its officers had no 
snore power or dignity than a country bailliF^a little paltry 
officer over a fmall diftrid. 

The praefedlus urbis (fays Kennet, Ant. Lib. iii. part ii. 
c. 13.) was a fort of mayor of the city, created by Auguftus, 
by the advice of his favourite Maecenas, upon whom at firft he 
conferred the new honour. He was to precede all other city 
ipagiftrates, having power to receive appeals from the inferior 
courts, and to decide almoft all caufes within the limits of 
Rome, or one hundred miles round. Before this, there was 
fometimes a praefedlus urbis created, when the kings, or the 
greater officers, were abfent from the city, to adminiSer juftice 
in their room. 

But 
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And great friend(hip» — Firft (a Liburnlan crying out— 75 
^ Run— he is already feated") with a fiiatched-up gown, 

haftened 
Pegafus, lately appointed bailiff to the aftonifhed city- 
Were the PraefeSs then any thing elfe ?— of whom [he 

was] the beft, and 
Moft upright interpreter of laws j tho* all things, 
In direful times, he thought were to be managed with un- 
armed 80 
Juftice. The pleafant old age of Crifpus alfo came, 
Whofe miners were, as his eloquence, a gentle 
Diipofition: to one governing feas, and lands, and 
people, 



But there was an end of all this, their hands were now tied 
up, their power and confequence were no more ; Domitian had 
taken every thing into his own hands, and no officer of the city 
could a£t farther than the emperor deigned to permit, who kept 
the whole city in the u|moft terror and aftonilhment at lus 
cruelty and oppreffion. 

78. Ofnjohom, l^c,'\ This Pegafus was an excellent magi- 
ilrate, the beft of any that had filled that ofHce — moft confcien- 
tious and faithful in his adminiftration of juftice — never ftrain- 
ing the laws to opprefs the people, but expounding them fairly 
and honeftly. 

80. With unarmed juftice, '\ Such was the cruelty and tyranny 
of Domitian, that even Pegafus, that good and upright magi- 
ftrate, was deterred from the exad and pundual adminiftration 
of juftice, every thing being now governed as the emperor 
pleafed ; fo that the laws had not their force ; nor dared the 
judges execute them, but according to the will of the em* 
peror — juftice was difarmed of its powers. 

81. Crifpus. '\ Vibius Crifpus, who, when one aflced him, if 
any body was with Caefar ? anfwered, ** Not even a ily.** 
Domitian, at the beginning of his reign, ufed to amufe himfelf 
with catching flies, and fticking theln through with a fharp- 
pointed inftrument. A fure prefage of his future cruelties. 

82 — 3. A gentle difpoJitionJ\ He was as remarkable for 
fweetnels of temper, as for his eloquence, pleafantry, and good- 
nature. Comp. Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. i. 1. 72. Mitis fapientia 
L«li. 

N 84. WfH 
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Quis cdmes utilior, fi clade & pefte fub ilia 

Saevitiam damnare, & hoheftum afferre liecret Ss 

Confilium ? fed quid violentius aure tyranhi, 

Cum quo de nimbis, aut seftibus, aut pluvtolb 

Vere locuturi fa'tuih pendebat aiiiici ? 

Ille igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 

Torrentem : nee civis erat, qui libera poflet ^'o 

Verba animi prbferre, & vitani imp'endere verb. 

Sic multas hyemes, atque oftogefima vidit 

Solftitia: his armis, ilia quoque tutus iii aula. 

Proximus ejufdem properabat Acilius aevi 

Cuni juvene indignb, queni mors tarn feva'maheret, 95 

Et domini gladiis jam feftinata : fed olim 

Prodigio par eft in nobilitate feneftus : 

84. W^o a more ufeful companihn,'\ The meshing is, Who 
could have been a more falutary friend and cothpatiibifi, as' well 
as counfelior, to the emperor, if he had dared to have fpbken his 
mind, to have reprobated the cruelty of the emperor ^3 proceed- 
ings, and to have given his advice to a man, who', like fword 
and pellilence, deftroyed all that he took a diflike to. 

86. What more violent, tsTc] More rebellious againft the 
didlates of honeft truth — more impatient of advice— more apt 
to imbibe the mofl fatal prejudices. 

87. Speak of Jho^ers,(^ C.I Such was the capricioufriefs and 
cruelty of Domitian, that it was unfafe for his friends to ton- 
vtr{t with him, even on the moft indifferent fabjc^is, fucli as the 
weather, and the like : the leaft word milunderftbod, or taken 
ill, might cofi a man his life, though to that mohient he had 
been regarded as a friend. 

89. Ne<ver direSed^ ^r.] Never attempted to fwim againft 
the ftream, as we fay. — He knew the emperor too well ever to 
Tenture an oppoiition to his will and plealare. 

91. Sp'end his life, faff.] Crifpus was not one of thofe citi- 
zens who dared to fay what he thought ; or to hazard his life 
in the caufe of truth, by fpeaking his mind. 

92 — 3. Eightieth folflicesJ] Eighty folftices of winter and 
fnmmer — i. e. he was now eighty years of age. 
■ 93. Withthefe arms, fafr.] Thus armed with prudence and 
icaution, he had lived to a good old age, even in the court of 
Domitian, where the leaft offence or prejudice would, long 
l^nce^ have taken him off. 

94. Act- 
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Who a more ufeful companion, ifj under that flaughter and 

peftilcnce, 
It were permitted to condemn cruelty, and to give honeff 85 
Counfel ? But what is more violent than the ear of a tyrant^ 
With whom the fate of a friend, who fhould fpeak of 

fhowers. 
Or heats, or of a rainy fprtng, depended ? 
He therefore never directed his arms againft 
The torrent : nor was he a citizen, who could utter go 
The free words of his mind, and fpend his life for the truth. 
Thus he faw many winters, and the eightieth 
Solftices : with.thefe arms, fafe alfo in that court. 
Next, of the fame age, hurried Acilius 
With a youth unworthy, whom fo cruel a death fhould 

await, 95 

And now haftened by the fwords of the tyrant : but long 

fmce 
Old age in nobility is equal to a prodigy : 

94. Aciltu5,'\ Glabrio— a fcnator of iingular prudence and 
fidelity. 

95. With a youth, ^r.] Domitius, the Ton of Acilius, came 
with his father ; but both of them were foon after charged with 
defigns againll the emperor, and were condemned to death* 
The father's fentence was changed into banifliment, tlie more 
to grieve him with the remembrance of his fon's death. 

Un'worthy,'] Not deferving that fo cru^l a death flioujd 

await him. 

This unhappy young man, to fave his life, afFefted madnefs, 
and fought naked with wild beafts in the amphitheatre at Alba^ 
where Domitian every year celebrated games in honour of Mi- 
nerva : but he was hot to be deceived, and he put Domitius to 
death in a cruel manner. See 1. 99, 100. 

96. The /'Words. '\ Gladiis, in the plur. either by fyn. for 
gladio, fing. or, perhaps, to fignify the various methods of 
torture and death ufed by this emperor. 

Of the tyrant.] Domini, lit. of the lord— i. e. the 

emperor Domitian, who thus lorded it over the lives of his fub- 
jeds. 

97. Old age in nobility,'] q. d. From the days of Nero, tHl 
this hour, it has been the practice to cut off the nobility, when 

N 2 ' thtf 

\ 
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Unde fit, ut malim fraterculus effe gigantum. 

Profuit ergo nihil mifero, quod cominus urfos 

Figei)at Nuniidas, Albana nudus arena 100 

Venator : quis enim jam non intelligat artes 

Patricias ? quis prifcum illud miretur acumen, 

Brute, tuum ? facile eft barbato imponere regi. 

Nee melior vultu, quamvis ignobilis ibat 

Rubrius, offenfae veteris reus, atque tacendae ; 105 

Et tamen improbior Satiram fcribente cinaedo. 

Montani quoque venter adeft, abdomine tardus : 

the emperor's jealoufy, fear, or hatred, inclined him fo to do ; 
iufomuch, that, to fee a nobleman live to old age, is fomething 
like a prodigy ; and indeed this has long been the cafe. 

98. Of the giants.'] Thefe fabulous beings were fuppofed to 
be the fons of Titan and Tellus. Thefe fons of Earth were of a 
gigantic fize, and faid to rebel and fight againit Jupiter. See 
Ov* Met. Lib. i. Fab. vi. 

q. d. Since to be born noble is fo very dangerous, I had much 
rather, like thefe Terrae filii, claim no higher kindred than my 
parent Earth, and, though not in li»e, yet as to origin, be a 
brother of theirs, than be defcended from the higheft families 
among our nobility. 

10 1. JVho cannot ncm;, l^cJ] Who is ignorant of the trts of 
the nobility, either to win the emperor's favour, or to avoid his 
diflike, or to efcape the effects of his difpleafure? th^fe are 
known to every body — therefore it can hardly be fuppofed that 
they are unknown to the emperor — hence poor Domitius mif- 
carried in his ftratagem. See note on 1. 95. 

Domitian could perceive, yet could fwallow down the grofTeft 
flattery, and thus far deceive himfelf (comp. 1. 70.) yet no 
ftiift, or. trick, to avoid his deflruftive purpofes could ever 
deceive him. 

102. Who can ixjondery ^c] Luciuf Junius Brutus faved 
his life by alFeding to play the fool in th« -court of Tarquin the 
Proud, when many of the nobility were deftroyed, and, among 
the reil, the brother of Brutus. Hence he took the furname of 
Brutus, which fignifies fenfelefs — void of reafon. 

q. d. This old piece of policy would not be furprifing now ; 
it would be looked upon but as a (hallow device : therefore, 
^ however it might fucceed in thofe days of antient fimplicity, v/e 
' Jind it would not do now, as the wretched Domitius fadly ex- 
perienced. 

103. On a bearded king.'\ Alluding to the fimplicity of an- 
tient times, when Rome was governed by kings, who, as well 

as 
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Hence it is, that I had rather be a little brother of the giants. 
Therefore it nothing availed the wretch that he pierced 
Numidian bears in clofe fight, a naked hunter in the 

Alban lOO 

Theatre : for who cannot now underftand the arts 
Of the nobles ? who can wonder at that old fubtlety of 

thine, 
O Brutus ? It is eafy to impofe on a bearded king. 
Nor better in countenance, tho' ignoble, went 
Rubrius, guilty of an old. crime, and ever to be kept in 

filence : 1 05 

And yet more wicked than the pathic writing fatire. 
The belly of Montanus too is prcfcnt, flow from his 

paunch ; 

as their people, wore their beards ; for {having and cutting the 
l^eard were not in faihion till later times. Barbatas was a fort 
of proverbial term for fimple, old-fafhioned. See Ainsw. 

It is remarkable, that long before the d^ys of Brutus, we have 
an in fiance of a like device, by which David faved himfelf at the 
court of Achifh, kingof Gath. i Sam. xxi. 10—15. 

104. Nor better in countenance.^ He looked as dilmal as thp 
reft. See 1. 74. 

. Tho' ignoble J\ Though he was of plebeian extradion, 

and therefore could not be fet up as a mark for Domitian's envy 
and fufpicions, as the nobles were, yet he well knew that no 
rank or degree was fafe : as none were above, fo none were be- 
Lovv his difpleafure and refentment. 

105. Guilty y l^c,'\ What this offence was, is not faid par- 
ticularly ; however, its not being to be named, mufl make us 
fuppofe it fomething very horrible ; or that it was fome offence 
againfl the emperor, which was kept fecret. 

Some commentators have fuppofed it to have been debauch- 
ing Julia, Domitian's wife. ^ 

106. And yet more ijoickedy l^c,'\ More lewd, more aban- 
doned, than even that unnatural wretch, the emperor Nero, 
who, though himfelf a monfler of lewdnefs, yet wrote a fatire 
againlt Quintianus, in which he cenfures him feverely for the 
very abominations which Nero himfelf was guilty of. See 
Ainsw. Improbus, N° 7. 

107. The belly y ^r .] As if his belly were the mofl important 
thing belonging to him, it, rather than himfelf, is faid to be 
prefcnt. This Montanus was fome corpulent glutton, fat and 
unwieldy, 

N 3 108. Crifpinus^ 
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£t matatino fudans Crifpinus amomo ; 
Quantum vix redolent duo funera : faevior illo 
Pompeius tenui jugulos aperire fufurro : |I0 

J)t qui vulturibus fervabat vifcera Dacis 
Fufcus, marmorea meditatus praslia villa : 
Et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Cj^tuUo, 
Qui iiunquam vifae iflagrabat amore puellae, 
Grande, & confpicuum noftro quoque tempore mon- 
flrum ! 115 

Caecus adulator, dirufque a ponte fatelles, 
Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
Biaiidaque devexae jaftaret bafia rhedae, 

108. Crifpinus y Jfff.] Here we find Crifpinus brought for^ 
ward again — vocatus ad partes — See 1. 1 and 2. 

With ?norQing perfume. '\ The amomum was a fhrub 

which the Eafterns uled in embalming. Of this a fine perfumed 
ointment was made, with which Crifpinus is defcribed as 
anointing himfelf early in a morning, and in fuch profufion, as 
that he Teemed to fweat it out of his pores. 

Some think that the word matutino, here, alludes to the part 
of the world from whence the amomum came-^i. e, the Eaft, 
where the fun firfl arifes : but I find no example of fuch a ufv2 
of the word. 

109. T^jjo funerals , Jffr.] Crifpinus had as much perfume 
about him as would have ferved to anoint two corpfes for burial. 
It was a cuftom among the antients to anoint the bodies of per- 
fons who died with fweet ointments. See Mat. xxvi. 12. This 
cuftom, among others, was derived from the Eafterns to the 
{lomans. 

no. Than him more cruel y ^r.] Pompeius was another of 
this afTembly, more cruel than Crifpinus, in getting people put 
%o death, by the fecret accufations which he whifpered againft 
them into the emperor's ear. 

111. Fufcusy nvho <iuas prefer-ving, ^c."] Cornelius Fufcus 
was fent by Domitian general againft the Dacians. where his 
army and himfelf were loft, and became food for the birds of 
prey. 

112. Meditated lAjars y ^f.] An irony, alluding to his be- 
ing fent to conimand, without having any other ideas of war, 
than he conceived amid the iloth and luxury of his fumptuous 
yilla. 

113. Prudent Feienfo.'] See Sat. iii. 185. The poet gives 
Veiento the epithet of .prudent, from his knowing how to con- 
duel hin-jfeif wileiy, with regard to the emperor, fo as not to 

rilqiie 
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And Crifpinus fw^ating with morning perfume : 
T.wo funerals fcarpely fmell fo much. Pompeius too, 
Than him more c^uel to cut thrpats with a gentle whif- 
per. 1 10 

And Fufcus, who w^ preferving his bowels for theDacian 
Vultures, having meditated wars in his marble villa. 
And prudent Veiento, with deadly Catullus, 
Who burn'd yvith the love of a girl never feen; 
Agreat, and^fo,inourtim^s, aconfpicuous monfter ! 115 
A blind flatterer, a dire attendant from the bridge. 
Worthy that he -ihould beg at the Aricinian axles, 
And throw kind fcifles to the defcending carriage. 

rifque his difpleaCurc, and from his knowing when, and how, to 
flatter to the beft advantage. See 1. 123. 

— Deadly Catullus, '\ So called from his cauling the death 
of many by fecret accufations. He was railed by Domitian 
from begging at the foot of the Aricine hill, in the Via Appia, 
to be a minifler of ftate. 

114. Who buvTidt ^r.] Catullus was blind, but his luft was 
fo great, that he could not hear a woman mentioned without 
raging with defire. Or, perhaps, this alludes to Ibme particu- 
lar miftrefs which he kept, and was very fond of. 

115. In our times, ^r.] He was fo wicked, as, even in the 
moll degenerate times, to appear a monfter of iniquity. 

116.^ blind Jlatterer\'\ As he could admire a woman with- 
out feeing her, fo he could flatter men whom he never faw j' 
rather than fail, he would flatter at a venture. 

A dire attendant ^ l^cJ] There was a bridge in the Ap- 

pian Way, v/hich was a noted ftand for beggars. From being 
a beggar at this bridge, he was taken to Idc an attendant on 
the emperor, and a mofl direful one he was, for he ruined and 
deftroyed many by fecret accufations. 

1 17. Worthy that he Jhculd heg.] This he might be allowed 
to deferve, as the only thing he was fit for. See note 2, on 
1. 113. 

— Jricinian axles.] Axes — by fyn. for currus orrhedas— 
i. e. the carriar-es which pafled along towards or from Aricia, a 
town in the Appian Way, about ten miles from Rome, a very 
public road, and much frequented ; fo very opportune for beg- 
gars. — See Hor. Lib. i. Sat. v. 1. i. Hod. laRicca. 

1 1 8. Thro'Tv kind kijfes.'] Kifling his hand, and throwiae 
it from his mouth towardsi the paflengers in the carriages, as if 

N 4. b? 
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Nemo magis rhombum ftiipuit : nam plurima dixit 

In laevum converfus : at illi dextra jacebat 120 

Bellua : fie pugnas Cilicis laudabat, & i£lus ; 

Et pegma, & pueros inde ad velaria raptos. 

Non cedit Veiento, fed ut fanaticus oeftro 

Pcrcuffus, Bellona, tuo divinat j & ingens 

Omen habes, inquit, magni clarique triumphi : 125 

Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 

Excidet Arviragus : peregrina eft bellua, cernis 

ErecSlas in terga fudes ? hoc defuit unum 

Fabricio, patriam ut rhombi memoraret, & annos. 

he threw them kifles, by way of foothing them into flopping, 
and giving him alms. See Sat. iii. 1. 106, and note. 

118. The defcending carriage.'] Alicia was built on the top 
of an high hill, which the carriages defcended in their way to 
Rome : this feems to be the meaning of devexae. See Ainsw. 
Devexus-a-um. From de and veho, q. d. Deorfum vehitur. 

119. Nobody more 'wondered,] That is, nobody pretended 
more to do fo, out of flattery to Domitian ; for as for the filh, 
which Juvenal here calls bellua (fpeakingof itasof a great beall) 
he could not fee it, but turned the wrong way from it, and was 
very loud in its praifes : jult as he ufed to flatter Domitian, by 
praifing the fencers at the games he gave, and the machinery at 
the theatre, when it was not poflible for him to fee what was 
going forward. Juvenal might well call him, 1. 116, Caucus 
adulator. 

121. The Cilician,'] Some famous gladiator, or fencer, from 
Cilicia, who, probably, was a favourite of Domitian. 

122. The machine,] Pegma — (from Gr. <0T»)y»t/jtAi, figo) a 
fort of wooden machine ufed in fcenical reprefentations, which 
was fo contrived, as to raife itfelf to a great height — Boys were 
placed upon it, and on a fudden carried up to the top of the 
theatre. 

The coverings,] Velaria— were fail-cloths, extended 

over the top of the theatre, to keep out the weather. Ainsw. 

123. Veiento,] We read of him. Sat. iii. 1. 185, as obferv- 
ing great filence towards thofe who were his inferiors ; but here 
we find him very lavifli of his tongue when he is flattering the 
emperor. See 1. 113. 

Does not yield,] Is not behindhand to the others in 

fl^attery; not even to blind Catullus who fpoke lad. 

124. O Bcllona.] The fuppofed filler, of Mars; fhe was 
fabled to prefide over war — Virg. JEn, viii. 1 703, defcribes 
her with a bloody fcoarge. Her prieils, in the celebration of 

her 
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Nobody more wonder'd at the turbot : far he faid many 

thin2;s 
Turned to the left, but on his right hand lay * 120 

The fifh : thus he praifed the battles and ftrokes of the 

Cillcian, 
And the machine, and the boys fnatched up to the coverings. 
Veiento does not yield : but as a fanatic ftung with thy 

gad-fly, 
O Bellona, divines, and fays, " A great omen 
" You have, of a great and illuftrious triumph : 125 

** You will take fome king, or from a Britifh chariot 
** Arviragus will fall : the fifh is foreign ; do you perceive 
*' The fpears ereft on his back ?" This one thing was 

wanting 
To Fabricius, that he fliould tell the country of the turbot^ 

and its age. 

her feafts, ufed to cut themfelves, and dance about as if they 
were mad, pretending alfo to divine or prophefy future 
events. 

(Eftrus fignifies a fort of fly, which we call a gad-fly ; in the 
fummer-time it bites or flings cattle, io as to make them run 
about as if they were mad. See Virg. G. iii, 1. 146—53. 
By meton. infpired fury of any kind. Hence our poet ho- 
mouroully calls the fpirit which infpired the priefts of Bellona 
by this name. For fanaticus— fee Sat. ii. I. 112, 

124. Di'vines,] In flattery to Domitian, he treats the event 
of the turbot as fomething ominous, as if the taking it predifted 
fome fignal and glorious vidlory, the taking fome monarch pri- 
foner — perhaps Arviragus, then king ot the Britons, with whom 
Domitian was at war, might be prengured, as falling wounded 
from his chariot into the hands of the emperor. 

1 27 . Is foreign.] Therefore denotes fome foreign conquefl. 

128. Spears, ^c] Sudes— properly fignifies a itake-^-a 
pile driven into the ground in fortifications, alfo a fpear barbed 
with iron.— Hence Ka]a;^^»jr»xa;?, the fin of a fiih. Ainsw. 

q. d. Do you perceive his fharp fins rifing on his back ; they 
look like fo many fpears, and portend and fignify the fpears 
which you (hall ftick in the backs of vanquiftied foes. 

129. Fabricius.] i.e. Fabricius Veiento. He was fo diffufe 
in his harangue, that, in ihort, there wanted nothing but his 
telling where it was bred, and how old it was, to complete and 
ellabliih his prophetic hidory of the fifli. 

130, What 
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Quidnam igitur cen&s ? coaciditur ? abfit ab iUo 130 
Dedecus hoc, Montanus ait ; tefta alta paretur, 
Qjw tenui muro fpatiofmn coyigat orbem | 
Pebetur magnus patinae fubitufque Prometheus : 
Argillam, atque rotam citius properate : fed ex hoc 
Tempore jam, Caefar, figuli tua caftra fequantur, J35 

Vicit digna viro fententia ; noverat ille 
Luxuriam imperii veterem, noftefque Neronis 
Jam medias, aliamque famem, cum pulmo Falerrjo 
Arderet : nulli major fuit ufus edendi 
Tempeftate mea. Circeis n.ata forent, an 149 

i/ucrinum^ad faxum, Rutupi;iove qdita fundo 

1 30. What thlnkeft thou then ? ^f .] The words of Domitian, 
who puts the original queftion for which he afTembled thefe fe- 
i^atorsj 1 72, viz. as no pot could be got large enough to drefs 
the turbot in, that they fhould advife what was to be done ; this 
they had faid nothing about — therefore Domitian aflcs, if it 
fhould be cut in pieces. 

\'i^\, Mmtanus.'\ The glutton-^-See 1. JO/. He concludes 
the debate, with expreiBng a diflike of disfiguring this noble 
filh, by dividing it, and, at the fame time, by flattering the 
.jCmpcror, and raifmg his vanity. 

Let a deep pot. '\ Teila— ^fignifies a pot, or pan, made 

of clay. He advifes that fuch a one be immediately made, deep 

and wide enough to hold the fiih within its thin circumference 

i(t«nui muro) : by this means the fifh will be preferved entire, 

as in fuch a pot it might be dreffed whole. 

133. Prometheus y P^«] The poets feigned him to have 
i/brmed men of clay, and to have put life into them by fire ftolen 
.from heaven. Juvenal humouroufly reprefents Montanus as 
fCalling for Prometheus himfelf, as it were, inftantly to faihion 
ia pot on fo great an occalion, when fo noble a iiOi was to be 

dreffed, and that for fo great a prince. 

134. HaftenJ\ That the fifli may not be fpoiled before it 
•can»be drefted. 

■ The clay and nvheeL] Clay is the material, and a 
wheel, which is folid, and turns horizontally, the engine on 
.which the potter makes his ware. This was very antient. 
Jcr. xviii. «?. 

135. Let potters follonju y ^c,"] This is a moH; ludicrous idea, 
;jind fecms to carry with it a very fharp irony on Domitian, for 
:having called his council together on fuch a fubjeft as this — 
ihut, .however it ^might be meant,, the known gluttony of Mon- 
tanus, which is dcfcribed, 1. 136— -43, made it pafs for ferious 

advice. 
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« What thinkeft thou then ?— Muft it be cut?*' « Far 

*' from it be j|0 

" This di^race," fays Montanus ; ** let a deep pot be 

^* prepared, 
*^ Which, with its thin wall, may coUeft the fpacious orb* 
" A great and fudden Prometheus is due to the difli, 
'^ Haften quickly the clay, and the wheel : but now, froni 

« this 
** Time, Caefar, let potters follow your camps." 135 

The opinion, worthy the man, prevailed : he had known , 
The old luxury of the empire, and the nights of Nero 
Now half fpent, and another hunger, when the lungs with 

Falernan 
Burned : none had a greater experience in eating 
In my time. Whether oyfters were bred at Circaei, or 140 
At the Lucrine rock, or fent forth from the Rutupian bottom, 

advice^ and as fach Domitian nnderflood it, as the next words 
may inform us. 

136. The opinion^ ^f.] What Montanus had faid about 
drelfing the filh whole, was thoroughly worthy his character ; 
juft what might have been expe<fted from him, and as fuch pre- 
vailed. 

He had kn(nvnt ^r.] He was an old court glutton, and 

was well acquainted with the luxury of former emperors, here 
meant by — luxuriam imperii. No man underftood eatingj, 
both in theory and pradUce, better than he did, that has lived 
in my time, fays Juvenal. 

137. Nero."] As Suetonius bbferves, ufed to protradi hisfea& 
from midday to midnight. 

138. Another hunger, \^c^'] i.e. What could raife a new and 
frefh appetite, after a drunken debauch. 

140. Circaei.] -orum. A town of Campania, in Italy, jut 
the foot of Mount Circello on the fea coaft. 

1 41 . The Lucrine rock.] The Lucrine rocks were in the bay 
of Lucrinum, in Campania. All thefe places were famous for 
different forts of oyfters. 

Rutupian bottom,] Rutupae -arum, Richburrow in Kent-n? 

Rutupina littora, the Foreland of Kent. The luxury of the 
Romans muft be very great, to fend for oyfters at fuch a diftance^ 
v;hen fo many places on the ihoces of Italy afforded them. 

143. Se^^ 
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Oftrea, callebat primo deprcndere morfu ; 
Et femel afpedli littus dicebat echini. 

Surgitur, & miffo Proceres exire jubentur 
Concilio, quos Albanam Dux pdagnus in arcem 145 

Traxerat attonitos, & feftinare coa(9:os, 
Tanquam de Cattis aliquid, torvifque Sicambris 
Difturus ; tanquam diverfis partibus orbis 
Anxia praecipiti veniffet epiftola penna. 
, Atque utinam his potius nugis tota ilia dediflet 150 
Tempora faevitiae, claras quibus abftulit urbi 
lUuftrefque animas impune, & vindice nullo* 
Sed periit, poftquam cerdbnibus effe timendus 
Cccperat : hoc nocuit Lamiarum caede madenti. 

143. Sea-urchin, "j Echinus, a fort of crab with prickles on 
its Ihell, reckoned a great dainty, q. d. So ikilled in eating 
was Montanusy that at the firft bite of an oyfler, or at the fir& 
fight of a crab, he could tell where they were taken. 

144. T/?ey rifeJ\ Surgitur, imp. the council broke up. See 
1. 65, itur. 

145. The great genei-aL"] Domitlan, who gave the word of 
command for them to depart, as before to aflemble. 

— — To the Alban t(ywer.'\ To the palace at Alba, where 
the emperor now was. The word traxcrat is very expreffive, 
as if they had been dragged thither foreJy againft their wills. 

146. Aftonijhed'^^compelledy ^r,] Amazed at the fuddea 
fummons, but dared riot to delay a moment's obedience to it. 
Comp, 1. 76. 

147. Catti,'\ A people of Germany, now fubjeft to the 
Landgrave of Hefle—Sicambri, inhabitants of Guelderland. — 
Both thefe people were formidable enemies. 

149. An alarming epiftk, ^f.] Some ibrrowful news had 
been difpatched poll-haile from various parts of the empire. 

Little could the fenators imagine, that all was to end in a 
confultation upon a turbot. 

The Satire here li very fine, and repx'efents Domitian as 
anxious about a matter of gluttony, as he could have been in 
affairs of the utmoft importance to the Roman empire. 

t^o. And I ivijb, ^r.} i e. It were to be wifhed that he 
had Ipent that time in fuch trifles as this, which he pafled in 
a£ls of cruelty and murder, which he pradifed with impunity, 
oh numbers of the greatell and be ft men in Rom'e, nobody 
daring to avenge their fufFerings. 

15 3. But he fcr/Jhedy ^c] Cerdo fignlfies any low mecha- 
nics. 
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He knew well to difcover at the firft bite 5 

And told the fliore of a fea-urchin once looked at. 

They rife — and the fenators are commanded to depart 

from the difmiffed 
Council, whom the great general into the Alban tower 145 
Had drawn aftonifhed, and compelled to haften, 
As if fomething concerning the Catti, and the fierce 

Sicambri 
He was about to fay ; as if from different parts of the world 
An alarming epiftle had come with hafty wing. 

And I wifli ihat rather to thefe trifles he had given all 

thofe 150 

Times of cruelty, in which he took from the city, renowned. 
And illuftrious lives, with impunity, and with no avenger. 
But he perifhed, after that to be fear'd by coblers 
He had begun : this hurt him reeking with flaughter of the 

Lamiae. 

nics, fuch as coblers, and the like. Cerdonibus flands here for 
the rabble in general. 

While Domitian only cut off, now and then, feme of the no- 
bles, the people were quiet, however amazed they might be 
(comp. 1, 77.) but when he extended his cruelties to the ple- 
beians, means were devifed to cut him off, which was done by a 
conrpiracy formed againft him. See Ant, Un. Hill. vol. xv, 
p. 87. 

154. The Lam'ia,'\ The Lamian family was moft noble. 
See Hor. Lib. iii. Ode xvii. Of this was Julius Lama, whofe 
wife, Domitia Longina, Domitian took away, and afterwards 
put the hufband to death. 

The Lamiae, here, may ftand for the nobles in general (as 
before the Cerdones for the rabble in general) who had periihed 
under the cruelty of Domitian, and with whofe blood he might 
be faid to be reeking, from the quantity of it which he had (bed 
durisg his reign. 

He died ninety-fix years after Chrift, aged forty-four years 
ten months and twenty-fix days. He reigned fifteen years and 
five days, and was fucceeded by Nerva ; a man very unlike 
him, being a good man, a good flatefman, and a good foldier. 

End op THE Fou^iTH Satire.. 

/ SATI^Aw 
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Argument. 

^e Poet drffuades TrebiuSy a parajite^ from frequenting tht 
tables of the great,, where he was certain to be treated with 
the utmojt fcorn and contempt, fuvenal then proceeds to 

SI. te proipQfiti nondum pudet, atque eadem eft inens^ 
Ut bona fumma putes aliena vivere quadra ; 
jSi potes ilia pati, quae nee Sarroentus iniquas 
Cae&ris ad menfas, nee vilis Galba tuliflet^ 
Quamvis jurato rhetuam tibi credere tuAu 5 

Ventre nihil jiovi frugalius : hoe tamen ipfum 

Argument, line I . ParafiteJ] From tsra^a, to, and o-tlo^, corn— 
^ntiently £gni£ed an officer under the priefts who had the care 
of the fecred corn, and who was invited as a gueft to eat part of 
the facrifice. Afterwards it came to fignify a fort of flatterer, 
^ buffoon, who was invited to great men's tables by way of 
{port, and who, by coaxing and flattery, often got into favour* 
^See Sat. i. 1. 139, and note. 

1. Of your purpofe.'\ Your determination to feek for ad- 
mittance at the tables of the great, however ill you may be 
treated, ' 

2. Highejl bappine/sA Summabona. — Perhaps Juvenal here 
adverts to the various difputes among the philofophers about the 
fummum bonum, or chief good of man. To enquire into this, 
was the deiign of Cicero in his celebrated five books de finibus, 
wherein it is fuppofed all along, that man is capable of attain- 
ing the perfedlion of happinefs in this life, and he is never di- 
redled to look beyond it: upon this principle, this parafitc 
fought his chief happinefs in the prefent gratification of his fen- 

.fual appetite, at the tables of the rich and great. 

-^— Another^ 5 trencher, \ Quadra figniiies, literally, afquarc 
trencher, from its form : but, here, aliena vivere quadra, is to 
be taken metonymically, to fignify — living at another's ta- 
ble — or at another's expence. 

3. Sarmentus.] A Roman knight, who, by his flattery and 
bu&boaery, infmuated bimfelf into the favour of Auguflus C^c- 

far, 
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Argument. 

Jiigmattze the injhlence and luxury of the nobiKty^ their 
treatment of their poor dependent s^ whom they almofifuffer t0 
flarve^ while they themselves fare dellcloujly. 

IF you are not yet afhamed of your purpofe, and your miHd 
is the fame, 
That you can think it the higheft happinefs to live from' 

another's trencher, 
If you can fufFer thofe things, which neither Sarmentus at 

the unequal 
Tables of Caefar, nor vile Galba could have borne, 
I fhould be afraid to believe you as a witnefs, tho' upon 

oath. 5 

I know nothing more frugal than the belly : yet fuppofe 

even that 

far, and often came to his table, where he bore all manner of 
feoffs and affronts. See Hor. Lib. i. Sat. v. 1. 51 — 2. 

J— .^. The unequal tables*] Thofe entertainments were called 
iniquae menfae, where the fame food and wine were not provided 
for the guefts as for the mailer. This was often the cafe, when 
great men invited parafites, and people of a lowcf kind; they 
fat before them a coarfer fort of food, and wine of an inferior 
kind. 

4. Galha,] Such another in the time of Tiberius. 

5. Afraid to believe J\ q. d. If you can fubmit to fuch treat- 
ment as this, for no other reafon than becaufe you love eating 
and drinking, I fhall think you fo void of all right and honeit 
principle, that I would not believe what you fay, though it were 
upon oath. 

6. Nothing more frugal,] The mere demands of nature are 
cafily fupplied — hunger wants not delicacies. 

— Sufpo/i e*ven that^ ISc] However, fuppofe that a man 

* has 
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Defecifle puta, quod inani fuffick alvo : 

Nulla crepido vacat ? nufquam pons, & tegetis pars 

Dimidia brevior ? tantine injuria coenae ? 

Tarn jejuna fames ; cum pofEs honeftius illic 1© 

Et tremere, & fordcs farris mordere canini ? 

Primo fige loco, quod tu difcumbere juflus 
Mercedem folidam veterum capis officiorum : 
Fru6lus amicitiae magnae cibus : imputat hunc Rex, 
£t quamvis rarum, tamen imputat. Ergo duos poft 15 
Si libuit menfes negleftum adhibere clientem, 
Tertia ne vacuo ceflaret culcitra lefto, 

lias not wherewithal to procure even the little that nature wants 
ijto fatisfy his hunger. 

8. Is there no hole, y^*.] Crepido — a hole or place by the 
highway 9 where beggars fit. 

— A bridge, '\ The bridges on the highways were common 
fiands for beggars. Sat. iv. 11 6. 

9. Shorter by half,'] Teges — figniiies a coarfe rug« worne by 
beggars to keep them warm. q. d. Is no coarfe rug, or even a 
bit of one, to be gotten to cover your nakednefs ? 

9. Is the injury of a/upper, ^f.] Is it worth while to fuffer 
the feoffs and aifronts which you undergo at a great man's ta- 
ble ? Do you prize thefe fo highly as rather to endure them 
than be excluded ? 

10. Is hunger fo craving, "j As to drive you into all this, when 
you might fatisfy it in the more honourable way of begging ? 

— — More honefly,] With more reputation to yourfelf. 
— — There,] At a fland for beggars. 

1 1. Tremble.] Shake with cold, having nothing but a part 
of a rug to cover you, 1. 8, 9. Or, at leaflr, pretending it, in 
order to move compaifion. 

■ Gnaiv the filth, lie] Far«^literally fignifies all man- 
ner of corn ; alfo me^ and flour — hence bread made thereof, 
A coarfer fort was made for the common people, a coarfer flill 
was given to dogs. But, perhaps, the poet, by farris canini, 
means what was fpoiled, and grown toufty, and hard, by keep- 
ing, only fit to be thrown to the dogs. 

The fubftance of this, paffage feems to be this— viz. that the 
fituation of a common beggar, who takes his fland to afk alms^ 
though half naked — (baking with cold — and forced to fatisfy 
his hunger with old hard crufls, fuch as were given to the dogs, 
ought to be reckoned far more reputable, and therefore more 

eligible^ 
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To have failed^ Which fuffices for an empty ftomach, 

Is there no hole vacant ? no where a bridge ? and part of 

a rug 
Shorter by the half? is the injury of a fupper of fo great 

value ? 
Is hunger fo craving, when you might, more honeftly, 

there, lO 

Both tremble, and gnaw the filth of dog*s-meat ? 
Fix in the firft place, that you, bidden to fit down at table. 
Receive a foHd reward of old fervices : 
Food is the fruit of great friendfhip i this the great man . 

reckons. 
And tho* rare, yet he reckons it. Therefore if, after two 15. 
Months, he likes to invite a negleded client, 
Left the third pillow fhould be idle on an empty bed, 

eligible, than thofe abjedt and fcandaloas means, by which the 
parafite fubfifted. 

12. Fix, ^c.l Fix it in your mind, as a certain thing, in 
the firft place, 

i'ojit do<wn at tahU,'\ Difcumbere — lit, means, to lie 

down, as on a couch, after the manner of the Romans at their 
ilieals. 

13. A folid re^ard,'\ Whatever fervices you may have ren- 
dered the great man, he thinks, that an invitation to fupper is a 
very folid and fall recom pence. 

14. Food is the fruit, ^^'1 ^ nieal's meat (as we fay) is all 
you get by your friendly offices, but then they mult have been 
very great. Or magnae amicitiae may mean, as in Sat. iv. 
1. 74 — 5 . the ffiendlhip of a great man, the fruit of which is an 
invitation to fupper. 

The great man reckcm, £sff.] Rcx—rlit. a king, is of- 
ten ufed to denote any great and high perfonage. See Sat. i. 
1 36. — He fcts it down to your account ; however feldom you 
may be invited, yet he reckons It as a fet-off againft your fer- 
vices. Hunc relates to the preceding cibus. 

17, Left the third pillcnv, Cfr,] q.d. Only invites you to fill 
up a place at his table, which would be otherwife vacant. 

In the Roman dining-room was a table in fafliion of an half- 
moon, againll the round part whereof they fat three beds, every 
one containing three perfons, each of which had a (culcitra) pil- 
low to lean upon : they were faid, difcumbere, to lie at meat 

O upon 
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Una fimus, ait : votorum fumma ; quid ultra 

Quasris ? habet Trcbius, propter quod rumpcre fomnum 

Debeat, & ligulas dimittere j follicitus, ne 2^ 

Tota falutatrix jam turba percgerit orbem 

Sideribus dubiis, aut illo tempore, quo fe 

Frigida circumagunt pigii farraca Bootae. 

Qaalis ccena tamen ? vtnuni) quod fuccida nolit 

upon a bed. We fay — fit at table^ becaufe we ufe chairs> on 
which we fit. 

See Virg. JEn. i. 1. yiz.-^Toris juffi difcumbere pi^Hs. 
i8. ** Let us be together,'*^ fays he.] Suppofed to be the 
words of ibme great man, inviting in a familiar way, the more 
to inhance the obligation. 

— — The fum of your nvif^s.'] The fum total of all your de- 
fires — what can you think of farther ? 

19. Trehius.] ^he name of the parafite with whom JuYcnal 
as fuppofed to be converiing* 

For twhich he ought, fcfr.] Such a favour as this, is 

fofiicient to make him think that he ought, in return, to break 
his reft, to rife before day, to hurry himfelf to the great man's 
levee in fuch a manner as to forget to tie his (hoes ; to run flip- 
Ihod, as it were, for fear he fhould feem tardy in paying his re- 
fpefts, by not getting there before the circle is completely 
farmed, who meet to pay their compliments to the great man. 
See Sat. iii. 127—30. where we find one of thefe early levees, 
and the hurry which people were in to get to them. 

Ligula means not only a ihoe-latchet, or fhoe-tit , but any 
ligature which is neceffary to tie any part of the drefs ; fo a 
lace, or point — ligula cruralis, a garter. Ai nsw. 

22. Theftars dubious.] So early, that it is uncertain whether 
the little light there is, be from the fbrs,or from the firft break- 
ing of the morning. — ** What is the night ?" — *' Almoll at 
*' odds with morning, which is which." — Shak. Macb. A6t iii. 
Sc. iv. 

• 23. Bootes.] A conftellation near the Urft Major, or Great 
Bear — Gr. jSoJlu? — Lat. bubulcus, an herdfman — he that 
ploughs with oxen, or tends them. Called Bootes, from its 
attending, and feeming to drive on, the Urfa Major, which is 
in form of a wain drawn by oxen. Cic. Nat. Deor. Lib. ii. 42. 

Ar^lophylax, vulgo qui dicitur efle Bootes, 

Quod quafi temone adjundlum praj fe quatit Arftum. 

Ardtophylax, who commonly in Greek 

Is termed Bootes, becaufe he drives before him 

The greater Bear, yoked (as it weie) to a wain. 

Ardophylax— ^ 
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*' Let us be together," fays he.— It is the fum of your 

wiflies— what more 
Do you feek ? Trebius has that, for which he ought to 

break 
His fleep, and leave loofe his {hoe*ties ; folicitous left 2Q 
The whole faluting crowd (hould have finifhed the circle^ 
The ftars dubious, or at that time, in which the 
Cold wains of flow Bootes turn themfelves round. 
Yet, what fort of a fupper ? wine which moift wool 

Arftophylax — from A^xlo?* a bear, zndfvXa^, a keeper. 

We call the Urfa Major—Charles's wain (fee Ai nsw. Ar£lo») 
feven ftars being fo difpofed, that the firft two reprefent the 
oxen, the other five reprefent a wain, or waggon, which they 
draw. Bootes feems to ibllow as the driver. 

22 — 23. The cold njuains.l Sarraca, plur. — the wain con fi fling 
of many ftars.— Frigida, cold — becaufe of their proximity to 
the North pole, which, from thence, is called Ardicus poltls. 
jSee AiNSw. 

23. ShiAj Bootes.^ 

Sive eft Ardlophylax, five eft piger ille Bootes. Ovid* 



•Nunquid te pigra Boote 



Plauftra vehunt. Martial. 

The epithet piger, fo often applied to Bootes, may relate to ^' 
flownefs of his motion round the North pole, his circuit being 
very fmall ; or in reference to the flownefs with which the neat- 
herd drives his ox-wain. Virg. Ed. x. 1. 19. Tardi vencrc 
bubulci. See Ovid. Met. Lib. i. Fab. i. 1. 176-^7. 

Turn tbemfel'ves round J\ Not that they ever ftand ftill, 

but they, and therefore their motion, can only be perceived in 
the night-time. 

This conftellation appearing always above the horizon, is faid 
by the poets never to defcend into the fea. 

Juvenal means, that Trebius would be forced out of his bed 
at break of day — ftellis dubiis — fee note on 1. 22. — Or, per* 
haps, at that time, when Bootes, with his wain, would be to 
light him — i. e. while it was yet night. 

** When Charles's wain is feen to roll 

*' Slowly about the North pole.'* Dunster* 

24. What forty l£c.'\ After all the pains which you may have 
taken to attend this great man's levee, in order to ingratiate 
yourfelf with him, and after the great honour which you think is 

O 2 done 
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Lana pati : de conviva Corybanta videbis. 25 

Jurgia proludunt: fed mox & pocula torques 

Saucius, & rubra deterges vulnera mappa : 

Inter vos quoties, libertorumque cohortem 

Pugna Saguntina fervet commiila lagena ? 

Ipfe capillato difFufum Cbnfule potat, 30 

Cdcatomque tenet bellis focialibus uvam, 

Cardiaco iiunquam cyathum miffurus amico. 

Cras bibet Albanis aliquid de montibus, aut de 

Setinis, cujus patriam, titulumque feneftus 

Delevit multa veteris fuligine tcftae : 35 

Quale coronati Thrafea, Helvidiufque bibcbant, 

done you by hb invitation to Tapper — ^pray how are you treated ? 
what kind orcntertainment does he give you? 

24. Wine, fefr.] Wine that is To poor, that it is not fit to 
(oak wool, in order to prepare it for receiving the dye, or good 
enough to fcour the greafe out of new-fhornc wool. See 
AiNsw. Succidus. 

25. J Cery&ant.] The Corybantes were priefts of Cybcle, 
and who danced about in a wild and frantic manner. 

So this- wine was fo heady, and had fuch an eJfeft on the 
guefls who drank it, as to make them frantic, and turn them, as 
it were, intopriells of Cybele, whofe mad and ftrangc geftures 
they imitated. 

26. ney begin braivls,] Or brawls begin. — Proludo (from 
pro and ludo) is to flourilh, as fencers do, before they begin to 
play in good earnell — to begin, to commence. Brawls, or 
iWfcs of words, arc begun by way of preludes to blows. 

27. Wit^ a red napkin. ] Stained with the blood of the com- 
batants. See Hor. Lib.i. Od.xxvii. 

28. Troop of freedmen.'\ The liberti were thofe, who, of 
flaves, or bondmen, were made free : the great people had 
numbers of thefe about them, and the/ were very infolent and 
quarrel fome on thefe occafions. 

29. Saguntine pot /*] Saguntum was a city of Spain, famous 
for its earthen-ware. 

This city was famous for holding out againft Hannibal ; ra- 
ther than (ubmit, they burnt themielves, their wives, and chil- 
dren. Pugnam committere, is a military term for engaging in 
£ght. 

30. He,"] Ipfe— the patron himfelf. 

. — — JVhat njuas racked J] DifFufum — poured, racked, or filled 
out, from the wine-vat into the caik. 

30. When 
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Wou'd not endure : from a gueft you will fee a Corybant. 25 
They begin brawls, but preferitly you throw cups, 
Wounded, and wipe wounds with a red napkin. 
How often, between you and a troop of freedmen, 
Does the battle glow, which is fought with a Saguntine pof ? 
He drinks what was racked off when the conful wore long 
hair, 30 

And poffeffes the grape trodden in the focial wars, 
Never about to fend a cup [of it] to a cholicky friend. 
To-morrow he'll drink fomething from the Alban moun- 
tains. 
Or from the Setine, whofe country, and title, old-age 
Has blotted out, by the thick mouldinefs of the old cafk. 35 
Such Thrafeas and Helvidius drank, crowned, 

30. When the conful, ^cJ] Capillato confule — In old time, 
when the confulswore long hair. Ainsw. See Sat. iv. 103. 

31. Social 'tvars .] The civil war, or the war of the allies, 

fometimes called the Marfian war (of which, fee Ant. Univ. 

-Hill. vol. xiii. p. 34.) which broke out ninety years befofe 

Chrift. — So that this wine muft have been Very old when this . 

Satire was written. ' 

32. Cholicky.] Cardiaco — (a xa^^ta, cor) — fick at heart— 
alfo one that is griped, or had a violent pain in the ilomacK. 
Good old wine is recommended by Celfus, as highly ufeful in 
fuch a complaint. Pliny fays. Lib. xxiii. c. i. Cardiacorum 
morbo unicam fpem in vino efTe certum eft. 

But fo felfifti is this great man fuppofed to be, that he would 
«ot fpare fo much as a fingle cup of it to fave one's life. 

33. From the Alban mountains. '\ The Alban hills bore a ple»« 
fant grape, and the vines have not yet degenerated, for the 
vino Albano is ftill in great efteein. 

34. The Setine.] Setia, the city which gave name to thefe 
hills, lies not far from Terracina, in Campania. 

35. Thic^ jnGuldinefsJ] Multa — lit. much. See Ainsw. 
Multus, NP2. 

Cafks which are long kept in cellars contrail a mouldinefs, 
which fo overfpreads the outfide, as to conceal evtvy mark and 
charadler which may have been impreffed on them — as where 
the wine grew, and the name (titulum) by which it is dillin- 
guifhed. 

36. Thrafeas — Helvidius,] Thrafeas was fon-in-law to Hel- 
vidius. They were both great patriots, andoppofers of Nero's 

O 3 tyraaix^* 
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.Brutorum & Cafsi natalibus. Ipfe capaces. 

Heliadum cruftas, & inaequalcs beryllo 

Virro tenet phialas : tibi non committitur ai^um ; 

Vel fi quando datur, cuftos affixus ibidem, 40 

,Qui numeret gemmas, unguefque-obfervet.acutos : 

Da veniam, prsclara illic laudatut iafpis ; 

Nam Virro (ut multi) gem mas ad pocula transfcrt 

A digitis ; quas in vaginae fronte folebat 

Ponere zelotypo juvenis praelatus Hiarb.ae« 45 

tyranny. Thrafeas bled to death by the command of Nero-* 
Helvidius vfSLS banilhed. 

36^ CrownedJ] The Romans in their caroufals, on feftival- 
days, wore crowns or garlands of flowers upon their heads. See 
•Hor. Lib. ii. Od. vii. 1. 7—8, and 1. %Z — S' 

37. Of the Bruti, l^cJ\ In commemoration of Junius, and 
of Decius Brutus : the former of which expelled Tarquin the 
Proud; the latter delivered his country from the power of Ju- 
lius Casfar, by a^Tailinating him in the fenate-houfe. Caflius 
was alfo one of the confpirators and aflaflins of Casfar. Thefe 
.ipena(led from a lov^of liberty, and therefore were remem- 
.bered, cfpecially in after-times of tyranny and oppreflion, with 
,tbe hi^hisft honour. The bed of wine was brought forth on the 
occafion. 

--: — Virro.'] The mafter of the feafl— perhaps a fidtitious 
.name. 

38, Pieces of the Heliades,'] Drinking cups made of large 
|)ieces of amber. The Heliades (from HX»of , the fun) were the 
daughters of Phcebus and Clymene, who, bewailing their bro- 
ther Phaeton, wefe turned into poplar-trees ; of whofe tears 
came apiber, which difHlled continually from their branches. 
See Ovid. Met. Lib. i. Fab. ii. and iii. 

Inde fluunt lachrymae : ftillataque fole rigefcunt 

De ramis ele^a novis : qux lucidus amnis 

Excipit; & nuribus mittit geflanda Latinis. Fab. iii. 

HoldsJ] Tenet — holds them in his hands when he 



drinks. 

' Cups."] Phiala — means a gold cup, or beaker, to drink 

out of. Sometimes drinking cups, or vefTels, made of glafs. 
•See A I NSW. 

■■ Beryl,"] A fort of precious ftone, cut into pieces, which 
were inlaid in drinking cups, here faid to be inasquales, from 

the 
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On the birth-day of the B.ruti and CaiSus, Virro himftlf 
Holds capacious pieces pf the Helisides, and cups with. 

beryl 
Unequal : to you gold is not committed. 
Or if at any time it be given, a guard is fixed there, . 4D 
Who may count the gems, and obfervc your fharp nails ; 
Excufe it, for there a bright jafper is commended. 
For Virro {as many do) transfers his gems to his cups 
From bis fingers ; fuch, as in the front of his fcabbard. 
The youth preferred to jealous Hiarbas, ufed to put. 45 

the inequality or roughnefs of the outward furface, owing to the 
protuberances of the pieces of beryl with which it was inlaid. 

39. Gold is not committed, "[ You are looked upon in too 
defpicable a light, to be intrufted with any thing made of gold. 
But if this ihould happen, you will be narrowly watched^ as if 
you were fufpeded to be capable of Healing it. 

41 . Who 7nay count, l^cJ] To fee that none are miffing. 

Sharp nails, ^ Led you fhould make ufe of them to pick 






t)ut the precious (lones with which the gold cup may be inlaid* 

42. A bright jafper y l£<,'\ Praeclara, very bright or clear-r- 
is commended by all that fee it^ for its traniparency and beau* 
ty, as well as for its flze, thereibreyou muA not take it ill that 
Virro is fo watchful over it. 

The jafper is a precious Hone of a green colour ^ when large 
it was very valuable. 

43. Virro (as many, ^f,] The poet here cenfures the va- 
nity and folly of the nobles, who took the gems out of their 
rings to ornament their drinking- cups — this, by the ut multi^ 
ieems to have been growing into a falhion. 

44. Such^ as in the fronts l^c,'\ Alluding to Virg. .^n. iv. 
1. 2$i — 2. 

Atque illi flellatus lafpide fulva 

Enfis erat. ■ 

Virro had fet in his cups fuch precious (lones, as ^neas, 
whom Dido preferred as a fuifpr to Hiarbas, king of Getulia, 
had his fword decked with ; among the reft, that fort of jafper, 
which, though not yellow throughout, was fprinkled with drops 
of gold, which fparkled like ftars, fomething like the appear- 
ance of the fpots in the lapis lazuli. 

By the frons vaginas, we may underiland the hilt of the 
fword, and upper part of the fcabbard ; fox Virgil fays enfis, 
and Juvenal, vaginae. 

O 4 47^ The 
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Tu Beneventani futoris noihea habentem 
Siccabis calicem naforum quatuor, ac jam 
Quaflatum, & rupto pofcentem fulphura vitro^ . 

■ 

Si ftomachus domini fervet vlnove cibove, 
Frlgidior Geticis pttdtur decofta pruinfs. JO 

Non cadem vobis poni modo vina querebaF f 
Vos aliam potatis aquanit.tibi pocula curfor 
Gaetulus dabit, aut nigri manus odea IVIauFi, . 
Et cui per mediam nolis oGQurrere noftem, 
Clivofas yeheris dmn per monimeqta Latinae* 55 

Flos Afiae ante jpfum, pretio majore parati^s 
Quam fuit & TuUi cenfus pugnacis, & Anci : 
£t^ ne te teneam, Romanorum omnia regum 

47. The Bene'ventane cphler, ^f.] We rea4 in Plaut. qf 
nafiterna, a veflbl with three handles ; here one is mentioi^ed of 
four handles, naforum quatuor, — Perhaps it had four ears, or 
fpouts, which flood out like npfes. The cobler of Beneventui];i 
was named Vatinius, and was remarkable for a large nofe, as 
well as for being a drunkard: 

Vilia futoris calicem monumenta Vatini 
Accipe, fed nafus longior ille fuit. 

Mart. Lib. xiv. Epigr. ^6. 

Hence thofe glafs cups which had four nofes, handles, or Ipouts, 
which refembled fo many large nofes, were called calices Vati* 
niani ; as alfo becaufe they werefuch a^ he ufed to drink out of. 

48. ShaiteredJ] So cracked as hardly to b.e fit for ufe. 
^'^'-^ Sulphur for the broken glafs, '\ It was the cuflom at 

Rome to change away broken glafs Tor brimflone matches. 

Qgi pallenti^ fulfurata fradlis 

Permutant vitreis. Mart. Lib, i. Epigr. \z^ 

• And Lib. x. Epigr. 3. 

Qua; fulfurato noljt e'rtipta ramenfo, 
Vatiniorum proxeneta fradlorum, &c. 

49. If the ftomqch of the mafter.'] i. e. Of the mafter of the 
feall — the patron. If he finds any pnufual heat in his flomach 
from what he eats or drinks. Comp. Sat. iii. 1. 233 — 4. 

50. Boiled ijoatert ^c."] Decodla. — It was an invention of 
Nero's to have water boiled, and then fet in a glafs vefTel to 
CQoU in heaps of fnow^ which the Romans had the art of pre- 
fer ving 
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You (ball drain a pot with four handles, having 
The name of the Bencventane cobler, and now ' 
Shattered, and requiring fulphur for the broken glafs. 

If the ftomach of the mafter is hot with wine, or meat^ 
Boiled [water] is fought, colder than Getic hoar-frofts. 50 
Was I juft now complaining that not the fame wines were 

fet before you ? 
* You drink other water. To you the cups a Getulian 
I^acquey will give, or the bony hand of a black Moor, 
And whom you would be unwilling to meet at midnight^ 
While you are carried thro* the monuments of the hilly 

Latin Way. 55 

A flower of Afia is before him, purchafed at a greater price. 
Than was the eftate of warlike TiiUus, and of Ancus ; 
And) not to detain you, ^U the trifles of the Roman . 

Serving in caverns and places, like our ice-hoafes> in order t9 
cool their liquors in the fummer-time. 

52. Other ^water.] While the mailer of the houfe regaled 
himfelf with this iced- water, his meaner guefb had only com- 
mon water to drink. 

53. ^ Getulian lacquey,"] Not one of thofc delicate domeC- 
tics, defcribed 1. 56, but a low fervant, a foot-boy, a mere run- 
ner of errands. Or who, like a running footman, ran before 
his mafler^s horfes and carriages. Getulia was a country of 
Africa, where the inhabitants were blacks, or, as we cai{ them» 
negroes. 

The lony hand of a black Moor, ^c] A great, hideous* 

^nd rawrboned Moor, fo frightful, as to terrify people who 
ihould happen to meet with him in the night-time, wnen tra- 
velling among thofe maniions of the dead, which are in the 
Latin Way. See Sat. i. 1, 171. — He might be taken for fome 
hideous fpeftre that haunts the monuments. 

56. AfloiAjer of Afia,] The mafter of the feaft has for his 
cup-bearer an Auatic boy, beautiful, and blooming as a flower, 
and who had been purchafed at an immenfe price. The poet 
here exhibits a ttriking contraft, Comp. I.53. 

57. Tullus and Ancus] The third and fourth of the Roman 
kings, whofe whole fortunes did not amount to what Virro gave 
for this Afiatic boy. 

58. Not to detain you,] i. e. To be fhort, as we fay. Comp. 
Sat.iii. 1. 183. 

58. Trifles, 
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Frivola. X^odcum ita -fit, tu Gstulum GanTmedent 

Kcfpice, cim iitiqs : ndicit tot 4nillihus emptws ^ 

Pauperibus mifcere puer : Xodrforma, ied setas 

Digna fupexcUio, quando ad te pervenit ille ? 

Quando -.vpcatus adeft calidae, gelijiaev.e miaifter ? 

Quippe indijgnatur veteri parere clieati^ 

Quodque aliquid pofcas, & quod fe.flante recumbas. 65 

MAXIMAl<^^ftUE DOMUS SERVIS EST, P.LENA 5UPERW*, > 

iEcce alius quanto porj'exit murmure panem 

Vix fra<Elum} fol.idac y^xn viucida frufta farlnse, 

Quae genuinum .^gitent, uoa adoiittentia ixiorfum. 

IjSed tener, & niveus, moUique filigine fa£lus 70 

^eiyatur doaxiao ; dextraoi cohihere memento ; 

JS. Trifies^ Cffc] The price given for this boy w^s £§ 
great, as to make the wealth of all the .antient Roman king3 
^ivolous and trifling in comparifon of it. 

The poet means, by this, to fet forth the degree of luxury and 
^xpence of the great men in Rome. 

59* Gi^mid$.'\ The poet allude$ to the beautiful cup- 
Jbearer of Jupiter, and humoviroufly gives his name to the Ge- 
tulian negro foot-boy, mentioned 1. 52, 3.— rRefpice-r-look 
%jick-at the Ganymede behind you, and call to him, if you want 
io .be helped to fome dnnk. 

■61. To miMgle^ isTf.] It was the office 4)f the cap-bearer to 
.^pourthe wine into the ci^p in fuch proportion, or quantity, as 
eypiry .one chofe^— This.was called mifcere. Sp Mart. lAh. idii* 
Epigr. 109. 

Mifceri debet hoc a Ganymede merum. 

62. Worthy Jifdain,'\ q. d. His youth and beauty juflify his 
contempt ; they defer ve that be fhould defpife fuch gueds. 

63. When does he attend'-^] Adeft — lit. when is he prefent ? 
^s the minifter,"] To ferve you with — to help you to— 

cold or hot water. Both thefe the Romans, efpecially in winter- 
time, had at their feafts, that the guefts might be ferved with 
cither, as they might choofe. 

64. He /corns y 0r.] This fmart favourite looks down with 
too much contempt on fuch a poor needy fpunger, as he efteems 
an old hanger-on upon his mafter to be, to think of givine him 
tliiat he calls for. He is affronted that fuch a one fhould pre- 
fume .to expe^ his attendance upon him, and that he fhould be 
ftanding at the table as a fervant, while the client is lying down 
at his eafe, as one of the guefts. 

66. Every 
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Kings. Which fince it i^ fo,:do.thou the.Qetuliaii GUi^-* 

mede 
Look back upon, when you are tbirfty : a bqy bought f^ 

fo many ^o 

Thoufands knows not to miqgle [wine] fortbepoqr 2 but 

his form, his age, 
Are worthy difdain. When does he cqme to you ? 
When, being called, does he attend [as J thiB.minifter of hot 

or cold water ? 
For he fcorns to obey an old client | 
And that you fhould afk for any thiqg, or that you ihoutjl 

lie down, bimfelf {landing. 65 

EVBRY VERY GREAT HOUSE IS FULL OF PROUD SER- 
VANTS. 

Behold, with what grumbling another has reached out Itread^ 
Hardly broken, pieces of folid meal already mufty. 
Which will feake a grinder, not admitting a bite. 
But the tender and white, and made with foft flour, yp 
Is kept for the mafter. Kemember to reftrain your right* 
hand: 

66, Every <very gnat hou/e, l^cJ] And, therefore, wh^'equr 
you find better treatment, than yoa do at Virro's, at any of the 
tables of the rich and great ? 

6j. Has reached out, ^r.] When you have called for brca^* 
it has indeed been brought, but with what an ill-will have^yoa 
been ferved — how has the Have that reached, or held it out for 
you to take, murmured at what he was doing ! 

68. Hardlj broken,] With the utmofl difBcuIty broken into 
pieces. 

0//olid meaL'] Grown into hard, folid lumpi> by jbc- 

ing fo old and flale, and now grown mouldy. 

69. Will Jhake a grinder,] Genuinus •— from gena, the 
cheek — what we call the grinders, are the teeth next the cheeki« 
which grind food. So far from being capable of being bitten;^ 
and thus divided, it would loofen a grinder to attempt it. 

70. Softflour,\ The fincft flour, out of which tne bran u 
entirely fifted, fo that no hard fubftance is left. 

7 1 . 7i retrain, tfff .] Don't let the fight of this fine, wlute, 

and 
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Salva fit artoptaer neviercntia : firtge tamen te 
Improbulum ; fupereft illic qui ponere cogat. 
Vin' tu confuetis/ 2tu(lax conviva, caniftris ' 
•^ Impleri, panifque tui novifle color em ? 75 

"Scilicet hoc fuerat, propter quod fepe relidii 
Conjuge, per montem advcrfum, gelidafqiie cucurri 
Efquilias, freiiieret feva cum- grandine verhus 
Jupiter, & multo ftillaret penula nimbo. 

Afpice, quam longo diftendat pediore lancem, 80 

and new bread, ^fnft you to filch it — mind to keep your hands 
*%6 yourfelf. 
r "• 72. The butler,'] Artopta — Gr. a^loTrlij? — from a^Q<;, bread, 

aiid 09rW, to b>akey fignifies pne that bake^ bread — a baker. 

Or artopta may be derived from a^lo?, bread, and oTrlo/ixat, to 

fee — i. e. an infpeftor of bread — a pantler, or butler — one who 

Jias the care and overiight of it. This 1 take to be the meah- 
*'ing here. q. d. Have all due refpedl to the difpenfer of the 

bread ; <ion*t oiFend him by putting your hand into the wrong 

bafket, ^nd by taking fome of the fine bread. 

^-^---^Sufpofe yourfelf yi^c.] But fuppofe you are a little too 

bold, and that you make free with fome of the fine bread, there's 

one "remains upon the watch, who wiW foon make you lay it 

dovvn again, and chide you for your prefumptioi). 

74. Wilt thou, i^c,"] The words of the butler on feeing the 

poor client filch a piece of the .white bread, and on making him 

lay it down again. 

■■■ I The accufiomed hixfietsJ] i. e. Tbofe in which the coarfe 

bread is ufually kept — and do not millake, if you pleafe, white 
♦for brown. 

' 75. Filled,'] Fed — fatisfied. 

76. Welly this has beerty i^c] The fuppofed words of Tre- 
bius, v^xed at finding himfelf fo ill repaid for all his fervices 

'arid attendances upon his patron, q. d. '* So— this is what 1 
*^ have been toiling for — for this I have got out of my warm 
*«^ bed, leaving my wife, at all hours of the night, and in ail 
** weathers,'* &c. 

77. The ad^verfe mount,'] The Efquiline hill had a very deep 
•afcent, which made it troublefome to get up, if one were in 
hafte ; it mull be fuppofed to have lain in the parafite's way to 
his patron's houfe, and, by its lleepnefs, to have been a hin- 
drance to his fpeed. Hence he calls it adverfum montem. 
Adverfus, fignifies oppofite — adverfum may mean, that it was 
oppofite to the parafite's houfe. 

77 — 8. The coldjE/quilia,'] Its height made it very bleak 

and 
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Let reverence of the butler be fafe. — Yet, fuppofe yourfelf 
A little knavifli j there remains one who can compel you 

to lay it down. 
^ Wilt thou, impudent gueft, from the accuftomed bafkets 
" Be filled, and know the colour of your own bread?" 75 
" Well, this has been that, for which often, my wife be- 

" ing left, 
** I have run over the adverfe mount, and the cold 
** JEfqmViXy when the vernal air rattled with cruel 
** Hail, and my cloak dropped with much rain." 

See, with how long a breaft, a lobfter, which is 

brought 80 

and cold at the top, efpecially la bad weather. See Sat. iiL 
1. 71. 

78. ne 'vernal air,] Vernus Jupiter — The Romans called . 
tie air Jupiter. Sec Hor. Lib. i. Od. i. 1. 25.— The air, ia 
the fpring of the year, is often fraught with flcn-ms of hail and 
rain, with which the poor parafite often got wet to the fkin, ij| 
hh nightly walks to attend on his patron. ; 

'* A pretty bufinefs, truly, to fuiFer all this for the fake of , 
*' being invited to fupper, and then to be fo treated!'* 

All this Juvenal reprefents, as the treatment which Trebius 
would meet with, on being invited to Virro's houfe to fupper— . 
and as the mournful complaints which he would have to make 
on finding all his attendances and fervices fo repaid — therefore 
Trebius was fadly miflaken in placing his happinefs in living . 
at the tables of the great, and in order to this to take fo much 
pains. Comp. 1. 2. 

80. ff^it^ ho^ long a hreafiy l£cJ\ Such a length is his 
cheft, or forepart, as to fill the dilh, fo as to feem to ftretch its 
fize. 

A lohJier,'\ Squilla.— It is hardly pofiible to fay, with 

preciiion, wh&t fi(h is here meant. Mr. Bowles tranflates it— 
a fturgeon, and fays, in his note, ** The authors, whom I have 
** the opportunity to confult, are not agreed what fifh is meant ; 
*' I have tranflated it a fturgeon, I confefs at random, but it 
*' may ferve as well." SeeTranf. of Juv. by Dry /en, and 
others. 

AiNSwoRTH calls it a lobfter without legs. 
' Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. viii. 412, feems to ufe fquillas for prawns 
or Ihrimps. 

AfFertur fquillas inter muraena natantes 
In patina porre^a. - 

In 
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C^pt fertur domino^ fquilla ; Sc quibus undique fepta 

Al^arigis, qui de(piciat'convivia cauda. 

Cum venit excelfi manibus fublata mihUlri. 

Sed tibi dimidio confiri£tus Gammarus ovo 

Pbnitur, exigua feralis ccena patella. ffj 

Tpfe Venafrano pifcem pcrfundit: at hic, qui 
Pallidus oiFertur mifero tibi caulis, olebit 
Laternam ; illud enim veftris datur alveolis, quod 
Canna MiGjpfarum prora fubvexit acuta ; 
Propter quod Romse cum Bocchare nemo lavatur; 90 

In a large di(h an out-(lretch'd lamprey lies 
With ihrimps all fioati ng round. Francis. 

Perhaps, what we call a (hrimp, or prawn» may be the pinno- 
thera) or pmnGphylssc, of Plin. iii. 42.«— the fquilla parva. The 
fhrialp is a fort of lobAer in miniature ; and if we under ftand 
the word parva to diftinguifh it from tho £lh which is fimply 
called fquilla, the latter may probably fignify a lobfter, parti- 
cularly here, from what is remarked of the tail (1, 8au ) which is 
tie mtod delicious part of a lobfter. 

81. JjfaragM.] Afparagis, plur. may here denote the 
ygnng {hoot8> or buds^ of various herbs.— See Ainsw. Afpa- 
xagtts, N^ 2. 

With thcfe it was perhaps ufaal to gamilh their difhes. 

S«. PFiti; *what a^tail, ^c] What a noble tail hedifplays — 
«^th what contempt does he feem to look down on the reft of 
the b&niquet, when lifted on high, by a tall (lave, over the heads 
of the gueils, in order to be placed on the table. 

8vf. j^ cra^.'l Cammarus — a fort of crab-fi{h, called alfo 
Gatnnlarus— ^a very vile food, a^ we may imagine by its being 
oppofed to the delicious fquilla^ which was fet before the mailer 
of die feaft. 

— Si>runk:'\ I think Holyday*s rendering of conftriflus 
afeareft the fenfc of the word, which lit. iignifies ilraitened— 
narh>Wi-^Crabs, if kept long out of the water, will wafte and 
ihrink up in the fhell, and when boiled will be half full of wa- 
t*r; fblobfters> as every day's experience evinces. 

Farnaby explains it by femiplenus— half-full, or fpent, as he 
calls it, which conveys the fame idea^ 

This (enfM^ contrails this fifh with the plumpnefs of the 
foregoing. Comp. 1. 80 — 3. 

— H^ith half an ^j^.] To mix with it when you eat it— 
a poor allowance. Many conftrue conflridus ia the fenfe of 

paratus— 

+ 
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To the maftcr, diftends the difli^ and widi what afpatagtist^ 
On all fides furrounded j with what a tail he cati look down 

on the banquet, 
When he comes borne aloft by the hands of a tall fervant^ 
But to you is fet a fhrunk crab, with Kalf an egg, 
A funeral fupper in a little platter. ^5. 

He befmears his fifli with Venafran (oil) — but this 
Pale cabbage, which is brought to miferable you, will fmelf 
Of a lamp, for that is given for your faucers, which 
A canoe of the Micipfae brought over in its fharp proW. 
For which reafon, nobody at Rome bathes with a Boc- 
char, 90' 

paratus — co£lus-»coiiditus> and the like— ^. d. dreiTed or fea^ 
foned with half an egg. 

85. Funeral /upper, £sfr.] The Romans ufed to place, in %-■ 
fmall di(h on the fepulchres of the dead> to appeaie their manes^ 
milk, honey, water, wine, flowers, a very little of each ; 
which circumfbnces, of the fmallnefs of the difh and of the 
quantity, feem to be the reafon of this allufion. 

— J little platter, 1 Patella is itfelf a diminutive of pa« 
tera ; but the poet, to make the matter the more contemptibie> 
adds exigua. 

This is a contrail to the lancem, 1. 80.— which figntfies, s- 
great broad plate — a deep difh to ferve meat up in. 

86. He J] Virro, the mailer of the fcail. 

— Venafran oil.] Venafrum was a city of Campania, fa- 
mous for the beil oil. Hor. Lib. ii. Od. vi. 1. 15—16. 

87. Pale cabkage.] Sickly looking, as if it was half withered. 

88. Tour faucers,'] Alveolus fignifies any wooden veiTel ntade 
hollow — here it may be underftood of wooden trays, or faucers^ 
in which the- oil was brought, which was to be poured on tho 
cabbage. 

89. J canoe.] Canna — a fmall veflel made of th^ cane, or 
large reed ; which grew to a great fize and height, and which 
was a principal material in building the African canoes. 

— — Micipfa,] It feems to have been a general name giv^' 
to all the Numidians, from Micipfa, one of their kings. Thefe 
were a barbarous people on the ihorc of Africa, near Algiers* 
from whence came the oil which the Romans ufed in their 
lamps. 

— Sharp prow.] Alluding to the (hapc of the African c*- 
ftoes, which were very (harp- beaked. 

90. Bocchar.] Or Bocchor — a Mauritanian name, put here, 

probably. 
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Quod tutos etiam fecit a ferpentlbus Afros; 

MuIIus erit domino, queih mifit Corfica, vel quetri 
Xaurominitanae rupes, quando omne peradlum eft, 
£t jam defecjt noftrHm mare ; dum gula faevit, 
Retibus afliduis penitus fcrutante macello 95 

PrQxima ; nee patitur Tyrrhenum crefcerc pifcem : 
Ihftruit ergo ibcum provincia : fumitur iUinc 
Quod captator emat Lenas, Aurelia vendat. 

Virroni muraena datur, quae maxima venit 
Gurjgitede Siculo : nam dum fe continet Aufter, 100 

probably^ fer any African. This was the name of one of their 
kings, and hence the poet takes occafion to mention it, as if he 
iaid, that '* the Numidians and Moors, who anointed them -^ 
*« fdves with this oil, ftunk fo exceffively, that nobody at Rome 
** would go into the fame bath with one of them ; no, though 
" it were king Bocchar himfelf.** 

91. Safe from fer pent s,'\ So horrid is the fmell of thefe Afri- 
cans, that, in their own country, their ferpents would not come 
near them. '* What then muftyou endure, in having this fame 
«* oil to pour on your cabbage, while you have the mortification 
** of feeing your patron foak his fifh with the fine and fweet oil 
«5 of Venafrum! — I Ihould think this another inftance of that 
" fort of treatment, which fhould abate your rage of being in- 
•* vited to the table of a great man." 

92. A mullet, '^ See Sat.iv. 15, and note. 

' ■' The mafter,"] Virro, the mailer of the feaft. 

■ ■ Corjicafent,'] Which came from Corfica, an ifland in 
the Mediterranean, famousi perhaps, for this fortof Hih. 

9 J. Taurominitinian rocks J\ On the fea-coall, near Tauro* 
minium, in Sicily. 

— Ourfea is exhaufted, lie,"] Such is the luxury and glut* 
tony of the great, that there is now no more fine ii(h to be caught 
At home. 

^4. JVhile the appetite 9 ^r.] While gluttony is at fuch an 
height, as not to be fatisfied without fuch dainties. 

95. The market, "] The market-people, who deal in filh, and 
wlio fupply great tables. 

— With afpduous netSy ^r.] Are incelTantly fifhing in the 
neighbouring feas, upon our own coalls, leaving no part un- 
ftarched, that they may fupply the market* 

96. A Tyrrhene fiJhJ\ The Tyrrhene fea was that part of the 
Mediterranean which wafhes the fouthern parts of Italy* 

So greedy were the Roman nobility of delicate fifh, and they 

were 
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Wjiich al(b makes the Afiricans iafe from ferpents. 

A mullet will be for the mafter, which Gorfica fent, or 

which 
The Taurominitiixian rocks, fince all our (e$ is exbaufted, 
And now has failed : while the appetitap rages. 
The market, with arduous nets, is iearching thoroughly 95 
The neighbouring (feas,) nor fufFers a Tyrrhene fiflx tof 

grow: 
Therefore a province furniihes the kitchen : from thenc^ 

is taken 
What the wheedler Lenas might buy, Aurelia fell. 

To Virro a lamprey is given, the largeft that came 
From the Sicilian gutph : for while the fouth contains 

itfelf, lOCJ 

were caught in fuch nambers^ that they were not foffbred td 
grow to their proper iize. 

97. Therefore a province y ^r.] Thcy were forced, there- 
fore, to go £0 the coails of fomeof the foreign provinces, which 
were fubjedl to the Romans, in order to catdi fuch fiih as they 
wanted for the kitchens of the nobles. Comp* Sat. iv. 66, and 
note. 

■— From thence^ From fome of the foreign (roafts. 

98. What the nuheedler Lenas ^ ^r.] Some famous c^ptator^ 
or legacy- hunter, one of the people called Haeredipetse, who 
courted and made prefents to the rich and childlefs, in hopes to 
become their heirs : they always took care to buy whatever was 
rare and curious for this purpofe. • 

— Aurelia /elL'\ This may probably be the name of fome 
famous dealer in fine fifli. The commentators fuppofe alfo^ 
that this might have been the name of fome rich childlefa m« 
dow, who had {o many prefents of tine fifh, that file could not 
difpofe of them to her own ufe,and therefore fold thein^ that they 
might not be fpoiled and thrown away. 

99. To Virro a lamprey is gi'ven^] i. e. Is given him to cat- 
is fet before him at table. 

100. The Sicilian gulph*] That patt of the fea wbieh formeci 
the Straits of Sicily, which, at times, was moft formidable and 
dangerous, efpecially with a (bojig wind from the fotrtfa. fiut^ 
by what follows j 1. io«, the dreadful whirpool of Charybdis 
feems to be meant; where, in fine weather^ the fi;(hermenwoiili 
venture to go, and fifh for lampreys, 

F ioi. k 
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I 

t 

Dutn fedat, & iiccat madidas in carcere pennai| 
Contemnunt mediam temeraria Una Charybdim. 
Vos anguilla manet, longae cognata colubras) 
Aut glacie afperfut liiaculis Tiberinus, & ipfe 
Vernula riparum, pinguis torrente doac^ 105 

Et fdlitus mediae cryptam penetrare Suburrse* 
Ipfi pauca velim, facilem fi praebeat aurem : 
Nemo petit, modicis quae mittebantur amicis 
A Seneca ; quae Pifo bonus, quas Cotta folebat 
Largiri : namque & titulis, & fafcibus olim IIO 

loi . // refis,] Refrains from blowing-J-is perfedly quiet. 
In itspriforiy ^f.] Alluding to Virg. iEn. i. 1. 56 — 8. 

• Vafto rex iEolus antro 

Ludantes ventos tempeftatefque fonoras, 
Imperio premit, ac vm'clis & carcere fraenat. 

— Its luet w/Vz^j.] It was ufually attended with heaVy 
rains and ftorms. 

102. The rajh nefs."] Lina— fee Sat. iv. 1. 45. Lina^here, 
means the perfons who ufe the nets—the fifhermen. Meton.— 
They would, in calm weather, defpife the danger of Charybdis 
itfelf, in order to catch the fiih which lay within it, fo good a 
market were they fure to have for what they caught. Cha- 
rybdis was a dangerous whirlpool in the Straits of Sicily, 
near the coail of Taurominium> over againft Scylla, adreadful 
i-ock. See Virg. iEn.iii. 414— 32. 

103. An eel, ^c.\ The contraft between Virro's fine 1am- 
pr^, and Trebius's filthy eel, is well imagined. 

— Relation of a longfnake'\ Perhaps we are to underftand 
the eel and fnake to appear as related, from the likenefs of their 
/orm. Some have fuppofed, that eeh and water <fnakes will 
engender together. 

104. A Tiberine,'\ Tiberinus, i. e. pifcis*— a pike, or fomc 
other fi(h, out of the river Tiber. 

Unde datum fentis> Lupus hie Tiberimis— 

&c« Ho a. Lib. ii. Sat. ii. I. 31. 

Some common, coarfe, and or-dinary fiiji is here meant, which, 
in the winter-time, when the Tiber was frozen, con traded 
fpots, perhaps from fome diforder to which it might be liable— 
this was reckoned the word fort of pike. 

105. An attendant i^ c J\ Vernula — lit. fignifies a little bond- 
flavc, or ferv^t. Hence this fifli is fo called, from its conilant 

5 attendance 
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While it refts, and in its pri(bn dries its wet wings, 
Thcrafh nets defpife the middle of Charybdis. 
An eel remains for you, a relation of a long fnake$ 
Or a Tiberine fprinkled with fpots by the ice, and that 
An attendant of the banks, fiit witb the rufhing commoh- 

fewef, 105 

And accuftomed to penetrate the drain of the Suburra. 
I woirid fay a few words to himfelf, if he would lend an 

eafy ear : 
Nobody feeks, what were fent to his mean friends 
By Seneca j what good Pifo, what Cotta ufed 
To beftow : for, than both titles and offices, formerly, i ro 

attendance on the banks of the river, in fome of the boles of 
which it was ufually found. 

105. Faty &€,"] From this circumftance, one would be in- 
dined to think that a pike is here meant, which is a voracious, 
foul-feeding ii(h. Juvenal, to carry on his defcription of the 
treatment which Trebius muil expe^ at a great man's table, 
adds this circumftance — that the fi(h fet before Trebius would 
be a pike, that of the worft fort, and fatted with the filthy con* 
tents of the common-fewer, into which the ordure and naftinefs 
of the city were conveyed, and which ran under the Suburra, 
down to the Tiber, and there emptied itfclf into the river. 

106. Accvfiomed to penetrate , ^r.] This fifli is fuppofed to 
enter the mouth of the drain, that it might meet the filth in its 
way, and feed upon it. For Suburra — Tee Sat. iii. 5. 

107. To hitnfelfy ^r.] To Virro the mafter of the fcaft. 
Ipfi pauca velim — like Ter. And. Aft. i. Sc. i. 1. 2. paucis te 
volo— a word with you . Co l m a n . 

109. Se?ieca.'] L. Annxus Seneca, the tutor of Nero; he 
was very rich, and very munificent towards his poor clients. 
See Sat. X. 16. where Juvenal ftiles him praidives — very 
rich. 

Pi/oJ] L. Calphurnius Pifo, one of the Calphurnian 

family dcfcended from Numa ; he lived in the time of Clau.- 
dius, and was famous for his liberality. Hor. Ar. Poet. 291— 2 ji 
addrefTing the Pifones, fays — Vos O Pompilius fanguis. 

Cotta,'] Aurelius Cotta, another munificent charafter 

in the time of Nero. 

1 10, Titles and offices, Jsfr.] High titles of nobjlity, or the 
enfigns of magiftracy. See Sat. iii. 128, note. 

P 2 112. That 
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Major habebatur donandi gloria : folum 
Pofcimus, ut coenes civiliter : hoc face, & efto, 
£flo (ut nunc multi) dives tibi, pauper amicls. 

Anferis ante ipfunn magni jecur, anferibus par 
Altilis, & flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 115 

Fumat aper ; poft hunc raduntur tubera, li ver 
Tunc erir, & faciunt optata tonitrua ccenas 
Majores 3 tibi habe frumentum, Alledlus inqult, . 

1 11 2. That you 'would /up civilly,'] Civiliter— courteoufly— 
with fo much good manners towards your poor friends » as not 
to aiFront and diilrefs them> by the difference which you make 
between them and yourfelf when you invite them to fupper. 

■ ' Do this,] Confult the rules of civility, and then you 
will accommodate yourfelf to the condition of your guefls. 

1113. Bey as many nc-w are, life] When you fup alone, then> 
as many are, be — dives tibi, i. e, fare as expeniively and as 
fumptuoufly as you pleafe ; fparc no expence to gratify your- 
felf. But when you invite your poor friends, then fare as they 
do : if you treat them as poor and mean, fo treat yourfelf, that 
you and they may be upon the fame footing — thus be pauper 
amicis. 

q. d. This is all we afk ; we don't require of you the mn- 
nificence of Seneca, Pifo, Cotta, or any of thofe great and ge- 
nerous patrons, who efteemed a fervice done, or a kindnefs be- 
llowed, on their poor friends, beyond the glory of titles of no- 
bility, or of high offices in the ftate ; this, perhaps, might be 
going too far — therefore, we defire no more, than that, when 
you invite us, you would treat us civilly at leaft, if not fump- 
tuoufly ; fare as we fare, and we (hall be content. 

This little apoftrophe to Virro contains a humourous, and, 
at the fame time, a (harp reproof of the want of generolity, and 
of the indignity with which the rich and great treated th'eir 
poorer friends. 

114. Be/ore him/elf,] i. e. Before Virro hlmfelf. 
■ ■ The liver ylSc] This was reckoned a great dainty; 
and in order to increafe the fize of the liver, they fatted the 
goofe with figs, mixed up with water, wine, and honey ; of this 
a fort of pafte was made, with which they crammed them until 
the liver grew to a very large fize. See Perf. vi. 1. 71. Hor. 
Lib. ii. Sat. viii. 1. 88. and Mart. Epigr. Iviii. Lib. xiii. 

Afpice quam tumeat magno jecur anfere majus. 

115.^ crammtd fowlJ] Altilis— from alo -ere — fatted, fed, 
crammed. Probably a fat capon is here meant^ which grows to 

a large 
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Greater was the glory of giving efteemed : only 
We afk that you would fup ciWlly: do this, and be, 
Be (as many now arc) rich to yourfelf, poor to your friends. 
Before himfelf (is placed) the liver of a great goofe: 

equal to geefe, 
A crammed fowl, and, worthy the f(>cv of yellow Me- 

leager, . 115 

Smokes a boar : after him truffles are fcraped, if then 
It be fpring, and wifhed-for thunders make fuppers 
<Treater :— " Have thy corn to thyfelf^'* fays AUediu^, 

a large, fize : Juvenal fays here, equal in fize to geefc— par 
anfenbas. 

115. Tellonv^ y^.] yellow-haired, — Sec Ainsw. — The 
ftory of Melea^rer. 

Golden-haired. Holyday,— See Virg. ^n. iv.. 698. Hor. 
Lib. iii. Od. ix. I. 19. Lib. iv. Od.iv. 1. 4. 

116. Smokes a boar, "] See Sat. i. 1 40— I. 

— After him, fcfr.] The next diih, which comes after the 
boar, is compofed of truffles— tuber fignifies a puff, or what 
we call a toadftool, from tumeo, to fwell— but it feems to de- 
note mufhroomsy truffles, and other fungous plants, which are 
produced from the earth. Tubera tcrrae. Sat. xiv. 7. 

Here fome underftand truffles, others mufhrooms ; which 
laft, rainy and thundering fprings produce in abundance, and 
therefore were deiired. But the fame weather may alfo have 
the fame effefl on truffles, which are a fort of fubterraneoas 
mufhroom, and ib on all fungous excrefcences of the earth. 
Piin. xix. 

1 17*— 18. Make /uppers greater, "] By a plentiful addition of 
truffles. 

XI 8. J/IediusS] Some famous glutton. — Rome was fupplied 
with great quantities of corn from Libya, a part of Africa, 
which borders upon iEgypt ; ** and, it fhould feem," (fays Mr, 
Brown) " with mufhrooms too.** See Dryden*s Juv. note on 
this place. However, from the circumftance of their being 
brought from Libya to Rome, I fhould apprehend that fpecies of 
** under-ground edible mufhrooms ** (as Bradley calls truffles) 
to be meant here, which grow beft in dry chapped grounds, and 
will bear to be carried a great way, and to be kept a confider- 
able time without being fpoiled. — This is not the cafe with 
that fpecies of tuber, which is called boletus, or mufhroom ; 
they remain good buf a little while, either growing or ga- 
thered^ i^ence, upon the whole, and from the ciicumflance of 

P J the 
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O Libya, disjunge boves, dum tubera mittas. 

Struftorem interea, ne qua indignatio defit,^ 120 

Saltantem fpe£tes, & chironomonta volanti 

Cultello, donee peragat di£lat^ magiftri 

Omnia ; ncc minimo.fane difcrimine rcfert, 

Quo geftu Icpores, & quo gallina fecetur* 

DUceris planta, vclut idus ab Hercule Cacus, 125 

Et ponere foris, fi q\iid tentaveris unquam 

Hifcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina, Quando propinat 

Virro tibi, fumitque tuis contada labellis 

Pocula ? quis veftrum temerarius ufqu^ adeo, quis 

the word raduntur, 1. 116, which may imply the fcrapxng, or 
ihaving off, the outward thick bark, or rind^^ which is peculiar 
to trulHes, thefe are moft probably meant in this paiTage. See 
Chambers. Truffle. 

119. Unyoke your oxen. '\ Disjunge — lit. disjoin them. q. d. 
Plough and fow no more^ that there may be the more land for 
truffles to grow» A fine fpeech for an epicure. 

120. The car'ver.'] Struftor fignifics a purveyor of viduals^ 
a caterer ; alfo a feryer, who fetteth the meat upon the table — 1 
alfo a carver of n\eat : — this (ail feems to be meant here, and he^ 
is fuppofed to do it with foQue ant^c geftures, fomething like ca<* 
pering or dancing. 

121. Flourijhing^ Chironomon -ontis (from ;^6t^, manuSj^ 
andvo/xof, lex) ilgnifies one that fheweth nimble 9iotions with 
his hands— hence chironomia, a kin4 of geflure with the hands^ 
either in dancing, or in carving meat. Ai nsw. Chironomonta 
is from the ace. fing. (Gr. ;(;£»go»o/^tfy1«) of the participle of the 
verb ^ft^ovofcfv— -manus certa lege n^ocito-— concinnos geHus 
cdo— gefticulor. . 

q. d. That nothing may be wanting to mortify andi vex you, 
you not only fee 2^11 thefe fine things brought to table, but yoi]^ 
will be a fped^ator of the feflivity, art, and nimblenefs, with 
which the carver does his Ojfflce, till he has exhibited all that he 
has learned of his maHer in the art of carying. Seethe next 
note, ad fin. Didata — See Ainsw. 

123. iVior is it a matter ^ iSc,'\ It is now by no. Cleans rec- 
koned an indifferent matter, or of fmall concern, in what manner, 
or with what gefture, a hare or a fowl is cut up ; this, as well 
as gluttony itfelf, is become a fcience. Thi§ was fo n^uch the 
cafe, that we find people taking great pains to learn it under ^ 
mailer. See Sat. xi. 1. 136— -ai. 
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** O Libya, unyoke your oxen, while you will fend 
« truffles." 
Mean while the carver, left any indignation be want- 
ing, 120 
You will behold da;icing, and flourifhing with a nimble 
Knife, till he can finifh all the di£hites of his 
Mailer ; nor indeed is it a matter of the lea/l concern, 
With what gefture hares, and with what a hen fhould be 

cut. 
You will be dragged by the foot, as the ftricken Cacus by 
Hercules, 125 

And put out of doors, if you ever attempt 
To mutter, as if you had three names.— When does Virro 
Drink to you, and take the cup touched by your 
Lips ? which of you is rafli enough, who fo 

126-^7. Jf you attempt to mutter.'] Hifcere — fo much as to 
open your mouthy as it were, to fpeak upon the occaiion> as be- 
traying any diflike. 

IZ7. Three names,] Le. As if yoo were a man of quality. 
The great men at Rome were didinguifhed by the praenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen, as Gaius Cornelius Scipio — Caius Mar* 
cus Coriolanus, and the like. 

If you were to take upon you, like a nobleman, to complain 
or find fault with all this, you would be dragged with your 
heels foremod, and turned out of doors, as the robber Cacus was 
by Hercules. See Virg. jflEn. viii. 219—65. 

1 27 — 8. Whfn does Firro drink to you.] The poet, having 
particularized indances of contempt, which were put upon th^ 
poorer gueds, fuch as having bad meat and drink fet before 
them, &c. here mentions the negledtful treatment which the^ 
^eet with. 

<j. d. *? Does Virro ever drink your health "-^or " does he 
*' ever take the cup oijt of yoqr hand in order to pledge you, 
*^ after it has once touched your lips f'*^r- By this we may 
Qbferve, that drinkipg to one another is very antient. 

129. // rajh enough, ^c] After all the pains which you 
take to be invited to great tables, is there one of you who dares 
venture to open his mouth to the great man, fo much as to fay— 
" drink"— ras if you had fome familiaritv with him? As we 
(^q\fii4 fay-r-'* put the bottle about.*' 

P ij. 130. 7%e 
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Perditus, ut dkat regi, bibe \ Plurima funt quae 130 

^on audent homines pertusa djccre laena. 

Quadr^ngenta tibi fl quis Deus, aut fimriis Dis, 

%% mellor fatis, donarct ; homuncio, quantus 

]Ex nihilo fieres ! quantus Virronis amicus \ 

Da Trebio, pone ad Trebium : vis, fratcr, ab iftis 135 

Ilibus ? O Nummi, vobis hunc praeftat honorem i 

Vos eftis fratres. Dominus tamen, & domini rex 

Si vis tu fieri, nullus tibi parvulus aula 

Luferit £n<sas^ nee filia dulcior illo^ 

Jucundum & charum fterili? facit uxor amii:um. 140 

Sed tua nunc Mfcale pariat lijcet, & pueros tres 
}n gremium patris fiindat fimul ; ipfe loquaci 

130. The great man. ^ Rcgi— fee before, I. 14, 
I3Z. Four hundred fejlertia,'] A kmght's eflate. See Sat. i. 
I, 106, and note. 

133. Better than the fates.'] i. e. Better and kinder than the 
fates have been to you, in making you fo poor. 

Poor mortal,'] Homuncio means a poor fbrry fellow—* 
fuch was Trebius in his prefent ftate. 

- 134. From nothings l^c,] The poet, here, fatirizes the ve- 
^lity and profligate me^nnefs of fu.ch people as Virro, whofe in- 
lolence and contempt, toward? their poor clients, he has givea 
U9 fo many ftriking examples of. Here he (hpws the change of 
|Conda£k towards them, which would be created immediately, if 
pne of them ihould happen to become rich. 

135. Give to Trebius, ^r.] Then, fays he, if you were in* 
yitcd to fup with Virro, nothing would be thought too good— :• 
you would bco^cred every choiceft dainty upon the table, and 
the fervants would ]be ordered toTet.it before ycu. 

136. Of'thoje dainties,] Ilia-^Ut. ngnifies entrails, or 
bowels^ir-of which fome very choice and dainty dijhes were 
made ; as of the goofe's liver, and the liker— fee I. 114. He 
would in Ithe moil kind maimer call yop brother, and invite you 
jto tade of the mofl delicate dainties. 

Q riches ! l^c] A natural exclamation on the occa- 
fion, by which he gives Trebius to underiland, that all this at- 
tention was not paid to him on his own account, but folcly on 
that of hi^ inpney. See Sat. i. 1. 1 127-13. 

137. Te are Brethren,] Ye, O ye four hundred feflertia, are 
the friends and brethren of Virro, to whom he pays his court. 
When he called Trebius brother (1. 155.) he really meant you. 

137, And 
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Dcfperate, as to fay to the great man — drink ? Man^ 

things the; are, 130 

Which men in a torne coat dure not fay. 
If to you four hundred (feftertia) any god, or one like the 

gods. 
And better th-an the fates, fliould prefent s poor mortal, how 

great 
From nothing would you become ! how great a friend of 

Virro! 
*' Give to Trebius— fet before Trebius :— would you have, 

*' brother, fome 135 

^ Of thofe dainties ?" — O riches ! he gives this honour to 

you— 
Ye are brethren. But if a lord, and fovereign of a lord 
You would become, in your hall no little 
JEneas muft play, nor a daughter fweetcr than he. 
A barren wife makes a pleafant and dear friend. * 140 
But tho' your Micale fhould bring forth, and fhould pour 
Three boys together into the bofom of their father, he in 

the prattling ^ 

137, And fovereign of a lord, l2f f . ] If you woiild be in a fkua- 
tion, not only of domineering over poor clients, but even over 
the lords of thofe clients — you muft be childlefs, you mufl have 
neither fon nor daughter to inherit your eftate. 

138. In your ball, l^c^'l See Dido's words to iEneas. Vifg. 
^En. iv. 1. 328—9. 

Si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luferit ^ncas. 

Which Juvenal applies on this occaiion very humouroufly. 

140. J barren <ivife, l^cJ] While a wife remains without 
child-bearing, fo that there is no ofteniible heir to the eftate, the 
huft)and will not want for people who will pay their court to 
him, and profefs themfelves his friends, in hopes of ingratiating 

.themfelves, fofar as to be made his heirs. 

141. But tbo* your Micale."] The name of Trebius' wife. 

q. d. But fuppofe it to happen otherwife, and your wife ihould 
not only have children, but bring you three at a birth — ftill as 
you are rich, they'll pay their court to you, by fondling your lit- 
tle 
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Gaudebit nido ; viridem thoraca jubebit 

Affcrri, minimafque nuceSj^ aflemque rogatum. 

Ad menfam quoties parafitus venerit infans, J45 

Vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis. 
Boletus domino ; fed qualem Claudius edit, 
Ante ilium uxoris, poft quern nihil amplius edit, 
Virro libi, & reiiqui iLionibus ilia jubebit 
Poma dari, quorum folo pafcaris odore ; 150 

Qualia perpetuus Phaeacum autumnus habebat j 
Credere quae poflis furrcpta fororibus Afris. 
Tu fcabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 

tie ones. He, Virro himfelf, (ipfe) will pretend to rejoice m 
your young family— nido — a metaphorical exprefiion> taken 
from a brood of young birds in a neft. 

143. A green fiomacher ,'\ Virideiji thoraca-— lit. breailt. 
plate. — ^What this was cannot eafily be determined, but it was, 
doubtlefs, fome ornament which children were pleaf(?d with. 

144. Small nuts,] Nuces — lit. fignifies nuts : but, here, i( 
denotes litcle balls of ivory, and round pebbles, which were the 
ufual playthings of children ; and which, to ingratiate them- 
ielves with the parent?, fuch mercenary perfons as had a defig^ 
uj)on their fortunes ufed to make prefents of. See Hor. Lib. ii« 
Sat. iii. 1. 171—^2. Francis' note ; and Perf. Sat. i. 1. lo. 

The ajked'for penny, "l The as was about three far* 

things of our money. We are to fuppofe the little ones, chiU 
drcn-like, to afk Virro for a fmall piece of money to buy fruit, 
cakes, &c. which he immediately gives them. 

145. As often aiy \£c.'\ Virro not only goes to fee the chiU 
drcn, but invites them to his table, where they never come but 
they wheedle and coax him, in order to get what they want of 
YkVKi, Hence the poet fays — Parafitus infans. 

146. Doubtful fungufcs,'] There are feveral fpecles of the 
mufhroom-kind, fome of which are poifonous, and it is fo^ne-r 
times difficult to didinguiih them, therefore the eater cannot be 
certain that he is fafe — hence Juvenal fays, Ancipites fungi. 

It is to be obferved> that the poet, a^ter his digreflion on the 
mean yenality of fuch people as Virrp (who would pay their 
court to thofe whom they now ufe with the utmoft contempt, if 
by any accident they became rich) no>y returns to his laiain fub- 
jedl, which was to particularize thofe inftances of ill treatment 
which the dependents on great men experienced at their tables, 
in order to diflus^de Trebiu? from his prefent fervile purfuits. 

147. A 
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Neft will rejoice ; he'U command a green ftomacher 
To be brought, and fmaU nut|| and the afked-for penny^ 
As often as the infant-parafite comes to his table. 14.3 

Doubtful fungufes are put to mean friends, • 
A mufhroom to the lord ; but fuch as Claudius ate 
Before that of his wife, after which he ate nothing more. 

Virrowill order to himfelf, and thereftof the Virros, thofo 
Apples to be given, with the odour alone of which you maj 
be fed, 150 

Such as the perpetual autumn of the Phseacians had, 
Which you might believe to be ftolen from the Africa Cfters, 
You will enjoy the fcab of an apple, which iq a trench ho 
gnaws 

147. A mujhrdom,'] Boletus fignifies a muihroom of tht 
wholefbme and beft fort. 

— But fuch as, &c,] They were not only of the beit(brt» 
but the beft of that fort; fuch as regaled the eoiperor Claudint« 
before the fatal catailrophe after mentioned. 

148. That 0/ his ivi/e.] Agrippina^ (he mother of Nero« and 
lifter to Caligula, the v/'ue of Qlaudiu^^ who fucceedod Calignla 
in the empire, deftroyed her hqrDand, by mining poifon in a 
^luihroom which ihe gave him to eat. 

149. The reft of the Firros.] i. e. The reft of the great meti 
at his table, who, like Virro, were very rich, and of courle 
much refpedted by him. 

150. Jpples,'] Poma is a general name for fruits of allkijidt 
which grow on trees, as apples, pears, cherries, &c. and iigni- 
iies, here, fome of the moft deliciouis fruits imaginable— which 
poor Trebius was to be regaled with nothing but the fmell of 
^t Virrp's tabl?, 

151. PhaaciattsJ\ A people of the ifland of Corfu, or Cor- 
cyra, in the Ionian Sea, where there was feigned to be a per* 
petual autumn, abounding with the choiceft fruits. 

\^z. The African fifters,'\ Meaning the Hefperides^ .^le, 
Heretufa, Heipertuf;^, the three daughters of Hefperus, brother 
of Atlas, king of Mauritania, who are feigned to have had Qt^ 
chards in Africa, which produced golden fruit, kept by a watch* 
ful dragon, which Hercules (lew, and obtained the prize. 

153. The fcab of an apple. \ While Virro and his rich goefb 
tuive before them fruits of the moft fragrant and beautiful kinds, 
you, Trebius, and fuch as you, will be to enjoy fcabby, fpecky^ 
rotten a|>|>ks, ^ad fo^h other fruit a9 a |>0Qr h^lf-ftarved fpldier 

in 



\ 
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Qiii tegitur par ma & galea ; mctuci^iqtjc flagclli 

Difcic ab hirfuto jaculum tor^itere Capelia. 155 

Forfitan itrtpcnfe Virronjem parccrc creSas : 
Hoc agit, ut (Joleas : -nam quae comccdia — mimus 
Quis melior plorante gula ? erg6 otanh fiunt, 
Si nefcis, ut'per lacbrymas effundere bilem 
X^ogarisi preflbque diu ftridere molari. 160 

Tu tibi liber homo, ic Regis convivz videris ; 

in a fortrefs^ who is glad of any thing he can get, is forced t* 
take up with. 

154. fearing the fwbip.'] Being under fevere difcipline, 

155. Learns to tbro'w, Sc,'] Is training for arms, and learn-, 
ingto throw the javelin. ~ 

— — From the rough Capelia, ] This was probably the name 
of fome centurion, or other officer, who, like our adjutant or 
ferjeant, taught tlK young recruits their exercife, and flood over 
them with a twig or young fhoot of a vine (which fiagellum 
fometimes fignifies, fee Ai nsw.) and with which they correfted 
them if they did amifs. See Sat. viii. I. 247 — 8, and note. 

The epithet Hirfuto, here, may intimate the appearance of 
tills centurion, either from his drefs, or from his perfon. A% to 
the iirfl, we may obferve, that the foldiers wore a fort of hair- 
cloth, or rough garment, made of goat's hair.— Virgil, G. iii. 
31 J — 13. fays, that the fhepherds (haved the beards of the he- 
goats for the fervice of the camps, and for coverings of ma- 
riners* 

Nee minus interea barbas, incanaque menta 
Cyniphii tondent hirci, fetafque coroantes, 
Ufum in caflrorum, & miferis velamina nautis. 

Ufum in caflrorum — may mean, here, coverings for the tents, 
but alfo (as Ruaeus obferves) hair-cloths for the foldiers gar- 
ments, as well as for thofe of mariners. 

The roughnefs of his perfon mufl appear from the hairinefs of 
its appearance—- from the beard which he wore, from the ne- 
gledled hair of his head, and, in fhort, fvom the general hairi- 
nefs of his whole body. See Sat. ii. 1. 11— 12* and Sat. xiv« 
1. 194—5. 

Sed caput intaftufn buxo, narefque pilofas 
Annotet, & grandes miretur Lselius alas. 

This paffage of Juvenal has been the occafion of various conr 
jefiures among commentators, which the reader may find in Ho* 
ly day's n6te> w^o himfelf feesus to have adopted d^ leafl pro- 
bably* 
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Who is covered with a fliicld and heloict, and, fearing the 

whip, 
Learns from the rough Capella to throw a dart. 155 

Perhaps you may think Virro fpares expence : 
He does this that you may grieve : for what comedy— what 
Mimic is better, than deploring gluttony ? therefore aII is 

done, 
If you know not, that by tears to pour forth vexation 
You may be compelled, and long to creel^ with a prefeM 

grinder, 160 

You fcem to yourfelf a free man, and ^ gueft of the grcgt 

man ; 

bable. The reading Hlr£uto Capeila as the name and defcrip^ 
lion of fome perfon, appears to me, as it does co Marfiial a^d 
others^ the moft fimple wad Datura]. 

156. Perhaps yQu may thi9k*\ The jppet, with much arch- 
nefs, and, at the fame time* with due leverity> concludes thiat 
Satire, by fetting the behaviour of the patroQ, as well as that of 
the parafite, in its trae light, and, from thence, endeavours to 
jQiame Trebius out of his mean fabmiffifin co the indigniii^g 
which he has to expefl, if he purfi^es his plan .of attending th^ 
tables of the great. A ufefui leiTon is to be drawn from hence 
by all who a&d an latimacy with their fuperiors, and wIki, ra-r 
ther than not have the repotaikm of it, fubmit to tho moit iafi)^ 
lent treatment f . iiQt ieeing that every affront which they af e 
forced to endure is only an earneft of dill greater. 

.' Firro fpares, Idc,"] Per-haps you will fee all this down to 
a principle of parfimo^ny in the great man, and that, to fave ex- 
pence, virro lets you fare fo ill— 'but you are millaken. 

157. A does this, ^r*] All this is done (ergo omnia fiitut, 
1. 15S.) firfl to vex you, and then to laugh at you* 



For ivhat comedy, ^c' 
medy, or any buffoon or jelter 
difappointed glutton (gula. 



There can be no higher co<» 
[mimus) more laughable, than a 
it. throat) bemoaning himftlf 



(plorante) with tears of anger and reientment at fuch ill fane, 
and gna(hing and grating his teeth together, having nothing to 
put between them to keep them afunder. — ^This, if you know it 
not already, Inow tell you, to be the motive of Virro's treatment 
of you, when he fends for you to fup with him. . ^ 

x6i . A free man, ^cJ] A gentleman at large-— as we fay— 
and think that you are a lit guei( for a great man's table, and 
that, as fuch, Virro invites you, 

i6«. Hf 
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Captum te nidorf (vac putat ille culinse : 

N^ male conje£b,t : Quis enim tain nudus^ ut illutn 

Bis ferat, Hetrufcum puero fi contigit aurum, 

Vd. nodiis tantum, & fignum de paupere loro ? 165 

Spes bene ccenandi vos decipit : ecce dabit jam 

Semcfum leporem, atque aliquid de clunibus apri : 

Ad nos jam veniet minor altilf s : inde paratOi 

Intadoque omnes, & ftrido pane tacetls. 

Ilie fitpit) qui te iic utitur : omnia ferrc X70 

Si potes, & debes ; puliandum vertice rafo 

Praebebis quandoque caput, nee dura dmebis 

Flagra pati, his epulis, & tali dignus amico* 

162. He thinks, (^c] He knows voa well enough^ tofappo(e 
that you have no other view in coming bat to gormandize, and 
that therefore the fcent of his kitchen alone is what brings 7«>a 
to his hoofe : in this he does not gnefs amifs> for this is certainly 
the cafe. Nidor fignifies the favour of any thing roafted or 
burnt. 

163. For nuhofo naked, EsTf.] So deftitute of all things, as 
after once being fo ufed, would fubmit to it a fecond time ? 
This plainly indicates your mean and fordid motives for 
coming. 

164. If the Etrufean gold, JsTr.] The golden bofs, or bulla^ 
brought in among the Romans by the Etrurians, was permitted* 

: at fird, only to the children of nobles : aftisrwards to all free- 
born. It was an ornament, made in die fhape of an heart, and 
worne before the bread, to prompt them* to the ftudy of wif- 
doffl— they left it off at the age of iixtecn. See Sat. xiii. 1. 33. 

165 . Only the nodus, ] A bulla or bofs of leather, a dgn or note 
of freemen, worne by the poorer fort of children, andfufpended 
at the breaft by a leathern thong. 

The meaning of 1. 164 — 5. &ems to be, that no man, one 
Ihould think, could bear fuch treatment a fecond time, whatever 
fituation of life he himfelf might be in, whether of a noble, or 
of a freedman's family. 

166. The hope of /tipping 'well deceives,] Your love of glut- 
tony gets the better of your refledlion, and deceives you into 
a notion, that however ill-treated you may have been before, 
this will not happen again. 

I " '• Lo, notw he <willgi*ve, ^c] This is fuppofed to be 
their reafoning upon the matter. 

167. ^» halfeuten hare,] *' Now," fay they, " we fliall 

" have 
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He thinks you are taken with the fmell of his kitchen. 
Nor does he guefs badly : for who fo naked, that would 
Bear him twice if the Etrufcan gold befell him when a boy. 
Or the nodus only, and the mark from the poor ftrap ? 165 
The hope of fupping well deceives you : " Lo — now he 

will give 
** An half-eaten hare, or fomething from the buttocks of a 

** boar : 
** To us will now come the lefler fat fowl"— then with 

prepared. 
And untouched, and cut bread, ye are filent. 
He is wife who ufes you thus : all things, if you can, 170 
You alfo ought to bear : with a ihaven crown you will 

fome time 
OfFer your head to be beat, nor will you fear hard 
La(hes to endure, worthy thefe feafts, and fuch a friend « 

** have fet before us what Virro leaves of a hare— or part of the 
*' haunches of a wild boar." ) 

1 68. T&e lejer/at^oivi.] A fat hen or pullet— called minor 
altilis, as diftinguiihing thefe fmalier dainties from the larger, 
iuch as geefe, &c. 

Then fwith prepared, ^r.] Then, with bread ready be- 
fore you — which remains untouched, as you referve it io eat 
with the exped^ed dainties, and ready cut afunder into fUces, 
or, as fome, ready drawn out — metaph. from the drawjftg a 
fword to be ready againft an attack. 

169. Ife arefilentJ\ You wail in patient expedation of the 
good things which you imagine are coming to you. 

170. He is nuifty b^f.] Mean while, Virro does wifely ; he 
treats you very rightly, by fending none of his dainties to your 
part of the table ; for if you can bear fuch ufagc repeatedly, you 
certainly deferve to bear it. 

171. With a Jhaven cro<wn, l^cJ] q. d. You will foon be 
more abject flill ; like Haves, whofe heads are ihaven, in token 
of their fervile condition, you will fubmit to a broken head ; 
you'll not mind an hearty floeging. 

173. Worthy thefe feafisy^c,'\ Thus you will prove yourfclf 
deferving of fuch fcurvy fare as you are infulted with at Virro's 
table« and of jull fuch a patron as Virro to give it you. 

End of the Fifth Satirb. 
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Argument. 

This Satire h almojl Hvice the length of any of the rejl^ and it 
a hitter inve6iive againfi the fair f ex ^ The ladies of Rome 
are here reprefented in a very Jhocking lights The Poet 

CREDO pudicitiam Saturno regc moratam 
In terris, vifamque diu ; cum frigida parvas 
Pra^ret fpelunca domos, ignemque, Larcmque, 
Et pecus, U dominos communi clauderet umbra: 
Silveftrem montana torum cum fterneret uxor 5 

Frondibus & culmo, vicinarumque ferarum 
Pellibus: haud fimilis tibi, Cynthia, nee tibi, cujus 
Turbavit nitidos extin<Sus pafler ocellos ; 
Sed potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis, 
Et fsepe horridior glandem ruflante marito« 10 

Quippe aliter tunc orbe novo, cceloque recenti 

mine I. Saturn,] The Ton of Ccelum and Vefla. Under his 
reign, in Italy, the poets place the Golden Age, when the earth, 
jftot forced by plough or harrow, nfl'orUed all forts of grain and 
fruit, the whole world was common, and without inclofure. 

2. Wasfeen long,] During the whole of the Golden Age. 

3. The houfehold god.] Lar fignifies a god, whofe image was 
kept within the houfe, and fet in the chimney, or on the hearth, 
and was fuppofed to preiide over and proted the houfe and 
land. 

5. The mountaitt-*wife,] Living in dens and caves of th« 
mountains. . 

7» Cynthia,] Miftrefs to the poet Propertius, 

7—8. Nor thee wohofe bright eyes, l^c] Meaning Leibia^ 
miftrefs to Catullus, who. wrote an ele^^y on the death of her 
fparrow. The poet mentions thefe ladies in contraft with the 
fimplicity of life and manners in antien: times, 

9. Her great children*] Accordisg to Hefiod, in the Golden 
8 Age, 
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Argument* 

tahs occajton to perfuade his friend Vrjidius Po/ihumus 
from marriage^ at the expence ofthi whole fex% See Mr. 
Dryden*j Argument. 

IB E LI E V E, that chaftity, in the reign of Saturn, dwelt 
Upon earth, and was Teen long: when a cold den 
afforded 
Small habitations, and fire, and the houfehold-god. 
And inclofed the cattle, and their mafters, in one common 

fhelter : 
When the mountain-wife would make her rural bed 5 
With leaves and flraw, and with the (kins of the neigh- 
bouring 
Wild beafts : not like thee, Cynthia, nor thee, whofe bright 
Eyes a dead fparrow made foul (with weeping) : 
But carrying her dugs to be drunk by her great chiU 

dren. 
And often more rough than her hufband belching the 
acorn. 10 

For then, in the new orb of earth, and recent heaven, 

Age, men were accounted infants, and under the care of their 
mother, till near an hundred years old. Potanda well faits this 
idea, for fuch might rather be faid to drink, than to fuck. 

10. Belching the acorn,'] The firft race of men were fuppofed 
to have fed on acorns ; a windy kind of food. 

So Dryden— 

" And fat with acorns belch'd their windy food." 

11. Recent heaven,] Coelum, here, means the air, firma- 
ment, or atmofphcre, 

Q^ IS. FrB/n 
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Vivebant homines j qui nipto robore nati, 
Compofitique luto nullos habuere parentes. 
Multa pudicitiae veteris veftigia forfan, 
Aut aliqua cxtiterant, & fub Jove, fed Jove nondum 15 
Barbato, nondum Grxcis jurare paratis 
Per caput alterius : cum furem nemo timeret 
Caulibus, aut pomis, fed aperto viveret horto. 
Paulatim deinde ad fuperos Aftraea receffic 
Hac comite, atque duae pariter fugere forores* 20 

.Antiquum & vetus eft, alienum, Pofthume, le6ltim 
Concutere, atque facri Gjenium contemnere fulcri. 
Omne aliud crimen max ferrea protulit aetas : 
Viderunt primos argentea fecula moechos. 
Conventum t^men, & paftum, & iponfalia noftra 25 

!?• from a hurfttn fiak,'\ Antiquity believed men to have 
come forth from trees. So Virg. i£n. viii. 315, 

Genique virum truncis & duro robore nata* 

The notion came from their inhabiting the trunks of large trc^5>. 
and/rom thence they were faid to be bom of them. 

13. Aiid compo/ed out of clay, '\ Or mud — by Prometheus, the 
fim of 7apetus, one of the Titaas. See Ai n sw. Promethieua* 

Sothispoet> Sat. xiv. 35. 

£t meliore luto iinxit praecordia Titan. 

See Sat.iv. 133, and note. 

15. IJnder Jupiter^ l3cJ\ When Jove had driven his father 
Saturn into banifhment, the Silver Age began, according to the 
poets. Jove was the fuppofed fon of Saturn and Ops. 

16. Bearded,^ The moll innocent part of the Silver Age wa&. 
before Jove had a beard 5 for when once down grew upon his 
chin> what pranks he played with the female fex are well known : 
iron bars and locks could not hold againil his golden key. See 
Hor. Lib. iii. Ode xvi. 1—8. 

17. By the btad of another, '\ The Greeks introduced forms 
cf fwearing, not only by Jupiter, who was therefore called 
O^xio;, but by other gods, and by men, by themfelves^ their own 
^eads^ &c. Like Afcanius, I£xi^ ix. 300. 

Per caput hoc juro, pe^r quod pater ante fdebat. 

iS. IdtJii 
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Men lived otherwife — who, born from a burften oak, . 
And compofed out of clay, had no parents^* 
Perhaps many traces of chaftity remained, 
Or fome, even under Jupiter, but Jupiter not as yet X$ 
Bearded ; the Greeks not as yet prepared to fwear 
By the head of another : when nobody feared a thief 
For his herbs, or apples, but lived with an open garden* 
Then, by little and little, Aftraea retired to the gods. 
With this her companion, and the two fifters fled away 

together. 10 

It is an old and antient pradice, O Pofthumus, to violate 

the bed 
Of another, and to defpife the genius of the facred prop* 
Every other crime the Iron Age prefently brought in. 
The Silver Ages faw the firft adulterers. 
Yet a meeting, and a contraft, and efpoufah, in our 25 

1 8 . Lived lutth an open garden.'^ They had no need of inclo* 
fares to fecure their fruits from thieves. 

19. Aftr/ea^^ Thegoddefs of juftice, who» with many other 
deities, lived on earth in the Golden Age, but, being offended 
with men's vices, (lie retired to the fkies, and was tranflated 
into the fign Virgo, next to Libra, who holdeth her balance. 
See Ov. Met. Lib. i. 1. 150. 

zo. The fwo fifters J\ Juitice and Chafllty. 

22, Of the facred prop, '\ Fulcrum not only denotes the prop 
which fupports a bed (i. e. the bedflead, as we call it) but, by 
fynec. the couch or bed itfelf. 

The poet is here defcribing the antiquity of the fin of adul- 
tery, or violation of the marriage bed. 

— Genius,] Signifies a good or evil daemon, attending 
each man or woman at every time and place ; hence, to watch 
over the marriage bed, and to preferve it, or punifti the viola^ 
tion of it. 

23—4.. The Iron Age — the Siher AgeJ\ Of thefe, fee Ovid* 
Met. Lib. i. Fab. iv. and v. 

25. Teti ^c] Here Juvenal begins to expoftulate with his 
friend Urfidius Pofthumus on his intention to marry. You, 
fays he, in thefp our days of profligacy, are preparing a meet-*^ 
ing of friends, a marriage-contrad, and efpoufals. The word 
fponfalia fometimes denotes prefents to the bridcr 

Qj2 26. By 
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Tempeftate paras ; jamque a tonfore tnagiftro 

Pedcris, & digito pignus fortafle dedifti. 

Certe fanus eras : uxoreiti, Pofthume, ducis ? 

JDic, qud Tifiphone ? quibus exagitare colubris ? 

Ferre potes dominam falvis tot reftibus ullam i ^0 

Cum pateant altae, caligantefque feneftras ? 

Cum tibi vicinum fe prsbeat ^milius pons ? 

Aut fi de multis null us placet exitus ; illud 

Nonne putas melius, quod tecum pufio dormit ? 

Pufio qui no£tu non litigat : exigit a te 35 

Nulla jacens illic munufcula, nee queritur quod 

£t later! parcas, nee, quantum juffit, anheles. 

Sed placet Urfidio lex Julia : toUere dulcem 

Cogitat haeredem, cariturus turture magno, 

Mullorumque jubis, & captatore macello. 40 

26. By a mafier harher,"] You have your hair drefled in 
the fpruceft manner> to make yourfelf agreeable to your fweet- 
heart. 

27. Pledge to the finger,^ The wedding-ring — this cuftom is 
very antient.— -See Chamber s — Tit. Ring. 

28. Once found (of mind) J\ You were once in your fenfes, 
before you took marriage into your head. 

29. What Tifiphone f\ She was fuppofed to be one of the fu- 
rie8> with fnakes upon her head inHead of hair^ and to urge and 
irritate men to furious adlions. 

30. Any miftref5,'\ A wife to domineer and govern. 

■ So many halters are /afeJ\ Are left unufed, and there- 

fore readily to be come at, and you might fo cafily hang your* 
felf out of the way. 

31. Dizjceningnvindo-ivs,'] Altae caligantefque— i. e. fo high 
as to make one's head dizzy by looking down from them. Ca- 
ligo -inis fignifies fometimes dizzinefs. See Ai n sw. 

The poet infmuates, that his friend might difpatch himfelf by 
throwing himfelf out at window. 

32. jEmilian hridge,] Built over the Tyber by yEmilius 
Scaurus, about a mile from Rome. 

Urfidius might throw himfelf over this, and drown himfelf in 
the riven . 

34— 7# In thefc four lines our poet is carried, by his rage 

againil 
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Time you prepare : and already by a mafter barber 

You are combed : and perhaps have given the pledge to 

the finger. 
You certainly was once found (of nund). Do you, Poft« 

humus, marry ? 
Say, by what Tifiphone, by what fnakes are you agitated ? • 
Can you bear any miftrefs, when fo many halters are 

fafe? 30 

When (b many high and dizzening windows are open ? 
When the iSmilian bridge prefents itfelf near you ? 
Or if, of fo many, no one death pleafes you, do not you 
Think it better to live as you now do ? 
With thofe who have no nightly quarrels with you, 35 
Who exaft no prefents, nor complain that 
You don't comply with all their unreafonable defires? ' 
But the Julian law pleafes Urfidius, he thinks 
To bring up a fweet heir, about to want a large turtle- 

fifli, 
And the creils of mullets, and the inveigling market*' 

place. 40 

again (I the viciou$ females of his day, into an argument which 
ill fuits with his ufual redlitude of thought, and which had better 
be obfcured by decent paraphrafe, than explained by literal- 
tranilation. See Sat. ii. 1. 12, note. 

^i. The Julian laiju.] Againft adultery. Vid. Sat. ii. 37^ 
Urfidius delights himfelf to think that if he marries^ the Ju- 
lian law will proted the chaftity of his wife. 

39. Jn heir.'] To his fortune and ellate. 

— /iiout to want, trfr.] Now, at a time of life to be 
courted, as a fingle man, he'll have no prefents of fifh, and 
other dainties, from people who wifh to ingratiate themfelves 
with him, in hopes of being his heirs. (Comp. Sat. v. 1. 136— 
140.) This was very ufual, and the people who did it were 
called Captatores. See Sat. x. 1. 202. — Ainsw. Tnrtor. 

40. In'Ufigling market-place,!^ -Macellum — the marketplace 
for flfh and other provifions, which were purchafed by thefo 
flatterers, to make prefents of to thofe they wifhed to in* 

0^3 veigle ; 
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Quid fieri non pofle putes, (i jungitur ulls^ 

Urfidio ? fi mcechorum notiffimus olim 

Stulta maritali jam porrigit ora capiilro. 

Quern toties texit peruurum ciila Latini P 

Quid, quod & antiquis uxor de moribus iUi 45 

Qusritur ? O medici mediam pertundite venatn : 

Delicias hominis ! Tarpeium limen adora 

Pronus, & auratam Junoni caede juvencam. 

Si tibi contigerit capitis matrona pudici. 

Paucae adeb Cereris vittas contingere dignae ; J# 

Quarum non timeat pater ofcula. ne&c coronam 

Poftibus, & denfos per limina tende corymbos. 

XJnus Iberinae vir fufficit ? ocyus illud 

Extorquebis, ut haec oculo contenta iit uno. 

Magha tamen iama eft cujufdam rure paterno 55 

veigle ; and this Teems to be the reafbn of the word captatore be- 
ing placed as an epitliet to Macello in this line. 

42. Once the mofi noted of adulterer s."] From this it appears 
that Juvenal's friend, Uriidius, had been a man of very profli- 
gate charader, a thorough debauchee, as we fay. 

43. Nonv reaches, ^r,] A metaphor, taken from beafts of 
burden, who quietly reach forth their heads to the bridle or 
halter. 

44. Chefl of LatinusJ] The comedian Latinus played upon 
the ftage the gallant to an adulterefs, who, being in the utmoil 
danger, upon the unexpefted return of her hufband, fhe locked 
him up in a cheil ; a part, it feems, that had been often realized 
by Urfidius in his younger days, 

45. What.] Sat. iii. 1. 147, note. 

That a'u'jfSf^c,] q. d. This we may fay, that, more- 
over, he is mad enough to expeft a chaile wife. 

46. The middle 'vein,] It was ufual to bleed mad people in 
what was called the vena media — or middle vein of the arm. 
Pertundite— lit. bore through. 

Juvenal is for having Uriidius treated like a madman, not 
only for intending to marry, but efpecially for thinking tliat he 
could find any woman of anrient and chafte morals. 

47. The Tarpeian threjhold,] The Capitoline Hill, where 
there was a temple of Jupiter, was alfo called the Tarpeian 

Hill, 
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What think you may not come to pafs, if any woman 

Be joined to Urfidius? If he^ once the moft noted of 

adulterers. 
Now reach his foolifh head to the marriage headftall, 
Whom, fo often, ready to perifh, the chcft of Latinus haa 

concealed ? 
What (ihall we £iy befide ?)*->that a wife of antient mondi 

too 45 

Is fought by him— O phyficians, open the middle vein I 
Pelightful man ! adore the Tarpeian threfliold 
Prone, and flay for Juno a gilded heifer, 
If a matron of chafte life fall to your fhare. 
There are fo few worthy to touch the fillets of Ceres, 50 
Whofe kifles a father would not fear. Weave a crown 
For your gates, and fpread thick ivy over your threfhold; 
Does one man fuifice for Iberina ? you will (boner that 
Extort, that fhe fhould be content with one eye. 
But there is great feme of a certain (girl) living at her 

father's 55 

Hil1> on account of Tarpeia, a veftal virgin^ who was there 
killed, and buried by the Sabines. 

48. For Juno a gildfd heifer,'] Juno was efleemed the pa- 
tronefs of marriage, and the avenger of adultery. Farnab« 
See iEn. iv. 59. To her was facrificed an heifer with gilded 
horns. 

50. To touch thefUets of Ceres ^1 The priefteffcs of Ceres 
were only to be of chafte matrons ; their heads were bound 
with fillets, and none but chafte women were to affift at her 
feafts. 

5 1 . Whofe ktjfes^ ^r.] So lewd and debauched were the Ro« 
man women, that it was hardly (afe for their own fathers to kifs 
them. 

52. Weave a crown t ^r.] Upon wedding-days the common 
people crown'd their doors and door-pofts with ivy-boughs ; but 
perfons of fortune made ufe of laurel, and built fcaftblda in the 
ftreets for people to fee the nuptial folcmnity. See K 78, / 

53. Does one manfuffice for Iberina f] i. c. For the woman yo« 
are going to marry. 

0^4 56, G«- 
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Vivcntis : vivat Gabiis, ut vixit in agro ; 
Vivat Fidenis, & agcUo cedo paterno. 
Quis tamen aiErmat nil aflum in montibus, aut in 
Speluncis ? adeo fenuerunt Jupiter & Mars ? 

Porticibufne tibi monftratur foemina voto 60 

Digna tuo ? cuneis an habent fpec^acula totis 
Quod fecurus ames, quodque inde excerpere poffis ? « 

Chironomon Ledam moUi faltante Batyllo, 
Tuccia veflcdc non imperat : Appula gannit 
Sicut in amplexu : fubitum & miferabile longum 65 

Attendit Thymele ; Thymele tunc ruftica difcit. 
Aft aliae, quotie^ aulaea recondita ceilant, 
£t vacuo ciaufoque fonant fora fola theatro^ 
Atque a plebeiis longe Megalefia ; triftes 
Perfonami thyrfumve tenant, & fubligar Acci. 70 

56. Ga&iL] A town of the Volfcians^ about ten miles from 
Rome. 

57. FideftaJ] A city of Italy, 

The poet means — " Let this innocent girl, who has fuch a 
reputation for living chaHly in the country, be carried to fome 
town, as Gabii, where there is a concourfe of people, or to Fi- 
denx, which is (HIl more populous, and if (he withftands the 
temptations which ihe meets with there, then, fays he> agello 
cedo paterno — 1 grant what you fay about her chaftity, while 
at her father's houfe in the country." 

59. Are Jupiter and Mars, iSe."] Juvenal alludes to the 
amours of thefe gods, as Jupiter with Leda, &c. Mars with Ve- 
nus, the wife of Vulcan, Set. and hereby infinuates that, even 
in the moil remote fituations, and by the moll extraordinary and 
unlikely means, women might be unchaile. 

60. Jn the Porticos.'] Thefe were a fort of piazza, covered 
over to defend people from the weather, in fome of which the 
ladies of Rome ufed to meet for walking— as ours in the Park, 
or in other public walks. 

61. ThefpeBaclesJ] Spe£lacula— the theatres, and other pub- 
lic places im ihews and games. 

63. When Bathyllus, ©r.] This was fome famous dancer, 
who reprefented the charader and fiory of Leda embraced by 
Jupiter in the (hape of a fwan — in this Bathyllus exhibited fuch 
laicivious geilures as were very pleafing to the country ladies 
liere mentioned. Ciuronomon— fee Sat. v. 121, and note. 

66. 'Jhpllrlt 
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Country houfe : let her live at Gabii as (he lived in the 

country. 
Let her live at Fidenae, and I yield the £itfaer's country feat. 
But who affirms diat nothing is done in mountains) or in 
Dens ? Are Jupiter and Mars grown fo old i 
Is there a woman (hewn to you in the Porticos worthy 6a 
Your wi{h ? have the fpedacles, iii all the benches. 
That which you might love fecurely, and what you might 

pick out from thence ? 
When the Toft Bathyllus danced the nimble Leda, 
Tuccia can't contain herfelf : Appula whines 
As if embraced : the quick, the languifhing, Thymele 65 
Long attends : then the ruftic Thymele learns. 
But others, as foon as the lock'd-up curtains ceafe. 
And the courts alone found, the theatre being empty and 

fliut up. 
And the Megalefian games, long from the Plebeian, &d 
They poilefs the mafk, or thyrfus, and fafh of Accius. 70 

66. Thymele attends,'] Thymele pays the utmoft and anwea** 
ried attention to the dances, as well to the quicker motions, as' 
to the languifhing expreffions of diftrefs. 

Learns J] Becomes acquainted with all this, and prac- 

tifes accordingly. 

67. The locked'Up curtains , ^f.] Aulacum— a piece of hanr-> 
ing, or curtain, as in the theatre. It may ftand here for all the 
ornaments of the theatre, which were taken down and laid afide 
when the feafon came for the theatres to be {hut up. 

68. The courts alone found.] The courts of jufticewith the 
pleadings of the lawyers. 

69. The Megalefian games, ^c] The Megaleiian games were 
inftituted by Junius Brutus, in honour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods. The Plebeian games were inftituted either in re- 
membrance of the people's liberty, upon the expulfion of their 
kings, or for the reconciliation of the people after their feceffioa 
to Mount Aventine. See Sat. iii. 163, and note. The Mega- 
lefian were celebrated in April, the Plebeian at the latter end of 
November : fo that there was a long diitance of time betweea 
them. 

70. Poje/s the maflt, ^r.] During this long vacation from 
public entertainments, thefe ladies divert themfelves with adl« 

ing 
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Urbicus exodio rifum movet Atellanae 

Geftibus Autonoes ; hunc diligit ^lia pauper. 

Sdvitur his magno comcedi fibula, funt, quae 

Chryfogonum cantare vetent* Hifpulla tragoedo 

Gaudet; an expedlas, ut Qumtilianus ametur? J% 

Aocipis uxorem, de qua citharoedus Echion 

Aut GUphyrus fiat pater, Ambrofiufve chorauIes» 

Iionga per anguftos figamus puipita vicos : 

Ornentur pofles, & grandi janua lauro^ 

Ut teiludijieo tibi, Lentule, conopeo So 

••i • •■ 

19^ plays » drefling themfelves in the garb of the afiors* See 

DlLYDEff. 

70. The ihyrfus.l A Tpear twifted about with ivy, and pro- 
per to Bacchus, ufed by adors when they perTonated him. 

Thi/ajb. ] Suhligar — a fort of clothing which the afiors 

irfrl to cover the lower parts of the body, 

•— Acdus."] The name of fome famoas tragedian. 

jl. Urbicus^ Some famous comedian or banbon* 

> Interlude,'] Exodio. See Sat. ill. 1. 174, and note. 

— -^ Jteiiana.] This fort of interludes were called Atellans 
firom Atella, a city of the Ofci, where they were firft invented. 
. 72. 4ut9nee,'\ Autonoe was the daughter of Cadmus » and 
pother of Adtaeon, who was turned into a ilag» and eaten by his 
own hounds. There was a play on this fubjedl, in which, it 
fliay be fuppofed, that Antonoe was a principal charadler, pro- 
bably the cnief f^bjedl of the piece. 

-r P«*r ..J^i^Y ^r.] Some woman of the ^ian family 

ndiich had fallen into decay and poverty. 

73. The butt^ of the comedian/] The fibula, here, denotes a 
circle of brafs, put on the young fingers, fb as to prevent com- 
merce with women, which was reckoned to fpoil their voice. 
The lewd women, here fpoken of, were at a great cxpence to 
get this impediment taken off, that they might be intimate with 
thefe youths. See 1« 378, note. 

74. Will forbid Cbryfogonus.] This was a famous finger, of 
whom the ladies were fo fond, as to fpoil his voice with their 
carefies, fo that they hindered his finging. 

■ Hifpulla. ] Some great lady, Yimous for her lewdnefs 

with players, of which fhe was very fond. 

75. ^uintilian.] A grave rhetorician, born atCaliguris, in 
Spain ; he taught rhetoric at Rome, and was tutor to Juvenal. 
The meaning is— can it be e;i^e£ted, that any virtuous, grave, 

and 
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Urbicus moves laughter with the interlude of AteDana^ 
With the geftures of Autonoe : poor Mliz loves hinu 
The button of the comedian is loofenM for thefe at a great 

price. There are, who 
Will forbid CKryfogonus to fing. HifpuUa rejoices 
In a tragedian : do you expe£l that Quintilian can be 

loved ? 75 

You take a wife, by whom the harper Echion, 
Or Glaphyrus, will become a &ther ; or Ambrofius ^ 

piper. 
Let us fix long ftages thro* the narrow ftreets. 
Let the pofts be adorned, and the gate with the grand laurd. 
That to thee, OLentulus, in his vaulted canopy, Sq 

and fober xnaD> can be admired, when the women are Co fond of 
fingers, players, and fuch low and profligate people ? 

76. lou take a nuife^ ^r.] The drift of this Satire is to pre* 
jadice Uriidius, Juvenal's mend, fo much againft the women^ 
as to make him afraid to venture on marriage. Here the poet 
intimates, that, if Uriidiusihouldtake a wife, flie will probaUjr 
be gotten with child by fome of the maiicians. 

78^-79. Let us fix i Wf.] See before, 1. 52, and note. 

80. Vaulted canopy,'] Tefhidineo conopco. Teftudineut— « 
from tefludo, fi^ni£es — of, belonging to, or like a tortoifi^ 
vaulted : for fuch is the form of the. upper flicll. 

Conopeum, from xa;i>o4', a gnat. A canopy, or cortain, that 
hangs about beds, and is made of net-work, to keep away flin 
and gnats — an umbrella, a pavilion, a tefter over a bed ; whicfc^ 
from the epithet teiiudineo, we mufl fuppofe to be in a vauUai 
form. 

Bat, probably, here, we are to underhand by conopeo die 
whole bed, fynec. which, as the manner was among great 
people, fuch as Uriidius appears to have been, had the pofts and 
props inlaid with ivory and tortoife-ihell ; fo that, by teftudi- 
neo, we are rather to underfland the ornaments, than the form. 

That the Romans inlaid their beds, or couches, withtortoiftip 
ihell, appears — Sat. xi. 1. 94—5. 

Quails in oceani fludu teftudo natarat, 
Clarum Trojugenis fadtura ac nobile fulcmm. 

This more immediately refers to the beds, or couches, on 
which they lay at meals ; but, if thefe were & ornamented, it 

is 
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Nobilis Euryalum mirmillonem exprimat infans, 

Nupta fenatori comitata eft Hippia Ludium 
Ad Pharon & Nil urn, femofaque mccnia Lagi, 
Prodigia, & mores urbis damnante Canopo. 
Immemor iila domils, & conjugis, atque fproris, 85 

Nil patriae indulfit ; plorantefquc hnproba gnatos, 
IJtque magis ftupeas, ludos, Paridcmque reliquit. 
jSed quanquam iii magnis opibus, plumaque paterna, 
^t fegihentatis dormiffet parvula cunis, 
Contempfit pelagus ; famam contempferat olim, , 90 

Cujus apud moUes minima eft ja£hi'ra cathedras : 
Tyrrheiios igitur fludus, lateque fonantem 

;s reafonable to fappofe, by tefludineo conopeo, we are to un- 
derhand, that they extended their expence and luxury to the 
beds on which they ilept ; therefore, that this noble infant was 
laid in a magnificent bed — this heightens the irony of the word 
nobilis, as it the more ilrongly marks the difference between 
the apparent and real quality of the child ; which, by the 
fnmptuous bed would feem the ofFsprine of the noble Uriidius, 
whereas, in fad, it would be the baflara of a gladiator. Comp« 
1. 89, which fhews, that the beds, or cradles, in which they laid 
their children, were richly ornamented. 

80. To thee, O LentuJuj.] The fenfe is— that if Urfidius 
ihoald marry, and have a fon, which is laid in a magnificent 
cradle, as the heir of a' great family, after all, it will turn out 
to be begotten by fome gladiator, fuch as Euryalus, and bear 
his likenefs. — He calls Urfidius by the name of Lentulus, who 
was a famous fencer, intimating, that, Uke the children of 
Lentulus, Urfidius's children would have a gladiator for their 
father. Exprimat— pourtray-»-re(emble^ 

82. Hipfia.'\ Was the wife of Fabricius Veiento,^ a man of 
fenatorial dignity in the time of Domitian. See Sat. iii. 185. 
Sat. iv. 113. — She Jeft her hufband, and went away with Ser- 
gius, the gladiator^ into iEgypt. 

83. Phraros."] Afmall ifland at the mouth of the Nile, where 
there was a lighthoufe to guide the (hips in the night. 

Lagus.'\ i. e. Alexandria ; fo called from Ptolemy, the 

fon of Lagus, whofiicceeded Alexander, from which fon of La- 
gus came the kingdom of the Lagidae, which was overthrown, 
after many years, on the death of Cleopatra. 

— — Famous, 1 f amofa^ infamous, as we fpeak, for all 
manner of luxury and debauchery. 

84. Cancfus 
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The noble in&nt may exprefs the fword-playet Euryalus, 
Hippia, married to a fenato/, accompanjr'd a gladiator 
To Pharos ^nd the Nile, and the famous walls of Lagus, , 
Canopus condemning the prodigies and manners of the city. 
She, unmindful of her family, of her hufband, of her 

fifter, 85 

Indulged not (a thought) to her country, and, wicked, her 

weeping children 
Left, and, to aftonifh you the more, the games, and Paris« 
But tho' in great riches, and paternal down,, . - 
And, when a little one, (he hadfleptinan embrqider'd cradle^ 
She defpifed the fea : jQie had long agp contemn'd her cha- 

ra£ler, .z^.- 90 

The lofs of which, is the lead of all things, among fine ladies ; 
The Tyrrhene waves therefore, and the widely-founding 

84. Canopus condemning, '\ Even the city of Canopus, bad z^ 
it was, conaemned^ as prodigious and unufual> the manners oif 
the citizens at Rome. 

87. The games, and Paris,] As if leaving her hufband* 
children. Sec, were not fo extraordinary as leaving the theatres, 
and Paris, a handfome young adlor, who was probably no fmall 
favourite of hers. This is a fine ftroke of the poet, and exhi^ 
bits a ilrong idea pf the profligacy of fuch a woman's mind. 

88. In great riches,] In the midftof a profulion of wealthi 

. ■ Paternal do^n,] Plama lignifies a fmall or foft fea- 
ther — fo, what we call down. — The poet is here defcribing tKe 
tender, as well as coiHy manner, in which Hippia was brought 
up from a child ; and, among other particulars, he here alludes 
to the foft and downy bed on which ihe ufed to lie at her fa- 
ther's houfe. Notwithilanding which, when the gratification of 
her lull was in queilion, ihe could not only fbrget all this, but 
bid defiance to the boiiterous fea, and contemn all its dangers 
and inconveniences. 

91. Among fine ladies,] Molles cathedras— literally foft or 
eafy chairs, in which the fine ladies ufed to be carried — a fort 
of covered fedan. Here ufed metonymically, for the ladiet 
themfelves. See Sat. i. 65. — Or by cathedras, here, may be 
meant the fbatae cathedra, or fofc chairs, or couches, on which 
the fine ladies repofed themfelves. Meton. for the ladies. See 
Sat.ix. 52, and note. 

92, The Tyrrhene lua-ves^ Wr.] The mare Tyrrhcnum means 

chat 
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Pertulit Ionium, conftanti pedore^ quatnvis 

Mutanduin toties eflfet mare. Jufta pertcli 

Si ratio eft, & honefta, timcQt ; pavidoque gelantitr 95 

Pedore, nee tremulis pofTunt infiftere plands : 

Fortem animum prxftant rebus, qiias turpiter audent* 

Si jubeat conjux, durum eft confcendere navim ; 

Tunc fentina gravis ; tunc fummus vertitur aer. 

Quae mo^chum fequitur, ftomacho valet : illamaritum loa 

Convomit : hsec inter nautas & prandet, & errat 

Per puppim, & duros gaudet tra£tare nidentes. 

Qui tamen exarflt forma ? qua capta juventa 

Hippia i Quid vidit, propter quod ludia dici 

Suftinuit? nam Sergiolus jam radere guttur X05 

Coepera^ & kdto requiem fperare lacerto. 

tbat part of the Mediterranean Sea which wafhes the foathera 
part of Italy. 

92. Tke Ionian,'] Ionia was a country of Aiia the Leirer* (b 
caued, along the coaft of the Archipelago ; the fea which waihed 
this coaft was called Ionium Mare — the Ionian Sea. 

95. Jfifh a amftant mittdJ\ Was quite firm in the midfl: of 
all the dangers which ihe underwent^ and unmoved at the raging 
of the waves. 

94. The fea fo often to he changed^ i. e. She was to fail over 
(b many di^erent feas between Rome and i£gypt. 

97. In things that, lie.'] Juvenal here lafhes the fex very 
feverely : he r^yrefents women as bold and daring in the pur- 
ivit of their vices-— timorous and fearful of every thing where 
doty calls them. See Sat. viii. 165. 

99. The fink, Vr.] Sentina— the hold or part of the (hip 
where the pump is fixed, and where the bulge-water gathers to- 
gether and putrifies. 

— The top air, {jfr.J Summus acr — the Iky feems to turn 
/oundpver her head, and makes her giddy. All this can be 
complained of, as well as fea-ficknefs, and its efFe^s, if with 
her htt(band t but if with a gallant, nothing of this is thought 
of. 

193. She on fire, licJ] But let us confidcr a little the objed 
of ^bis lady's amorous flame— what fort of perfon it was- that ihe 
was fo violently fond of. 

104. To be called an aSrefs,] Ludia — properly fignifies an 
•fitrefii, or woman who dances, or the like, upon the flage : it 

feems 
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Ionian flie bore, widi. a conftant miiod, altho' 

The fea was fo often to be changed*. If there be a juft 

And honeft cauft of danger, they fear : and are frozen with 

timorous 95 

Breaft, nor can they ftand on their trembling feet : 
They fhew a dauntleft mind in things that they (hameAiIfy 

adventure. 
If the hufband command, it is hard to go aboard a 

ihipj 
Then the fink of die {Up is burdienfome^-*then the top air 

is turned round. 
She that follows an adulterer, is well at her ftomach : tbc 

befpews lOO 

Her hufband : this dines among the failors, and wanders 
About the (hip, and delights to handle the hard cables. 
But with what a form was ihe on fire ? with what youth 

was 
Hippia taken ?— -What did {he fee, for the lake of which to 

be csilled an afilrefs 
She endured ? for Sergy to {have his throat already had 1 05^ 
Begun, and to hope for reft to his cut arm. 

feems the feminine of ludius, which iignifies a flage-player, or 
dancer> fword-player, &c. — Ludia, here, is ufed by Juvenal, 
as denoting a (bige-player's wife— which, Hippia, by going 
away with Sergius the gladiator« fubjeded herlelf to be takma 
for. 

105. SergyA Sergiolus— -the diminutive of Sergius, is ufed 
here, in derinon and contempt, as fatirizing her fondnds for 
fuch a fellow, whom probably (he might wantonly call her little 
Sergius, when in an amorous mood. 

— Tojhave his throat, '\ i. e. Under his chin. The youn^ 
men ufed to keep their beards till the age of twenty-one \ th^ 
they were ihaved. Here the poet means, that Sergius was aa 
old fellow ; and when he fays^--'' he had already begun to 
** fhave "—-he is to be underiiood ironically, not as meaning 
literally that Sergius now firit begun this, but as haying done it 
a great many years before. 

io6. Reft to his cut arm-} He had been crippled in one of 
_5 his 
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Pneterea multa in facie deformia ; ficut 
Attritus gale^ mediifque in naribus ingens 
Gibbus, & acre malum Temper ftillantis ocelli. 
'Sed gladiator erat ; &cit hoc illos Hyacinthos : no 

Hoc ptteris, patriaeque^ hoc praetulit ilia (brori, 
Atque viro : ferrum eft> quod amant : hie Sergius idem 
Accepta rude ccepiilet Veiento videri. 
Quid privata domus) quid fecerit Hippia curas ? 
Refpice rivales Divorum : Claudius audi zij 

Quae tulerit : dormire virum cum fenferat uxor^ 
(Aufa Palatino tegetem praeferre cubili,^ 
Sumere no£turnos meretrix Augufta cucullos,) 
Linquebat, comite ancllla non amplius una ; 
£t nigrum flavo crinem abfcondente galero, 120 

his arms, by cuts received in prize-fighting, which could not 
add much to the beauty of his ngure. 

107. Deformities in his/aceJ] The poet in this, and the two 
following lines, fets forth the paramour of this lady in a moil 
forbidding light, as to his perfon, the better to fatirize the tafle 
of the women towards (lage performers ; as if their being on 
the (lage was a fufficient recommendation to the favour of the 
iex, however forbidding their appearance might otherwife be. 

108. GaJIeii ivith his helmet,] Which, by often rubbing and 
wearing the fkin off his forehead, had left a fcarred and difagree* 
able appearance. 

Miiffi of his noftrilsy tic.'] Some large tumour, from 

repeated blows on the part. 

109. Thejharp enjiU ^^ .] , A (harp humour, which was con- / 
tinuaily diftilling from his eyes— blear-eyed, as we call it— 
which fretted and disfigured the (kin of the face. 

no. Hyacinths.] Hyacinthus was abeaiitiful boy, beloved 
by Apollo and Zephyrus : he was killed by a quoit, and changed 
into a flower, — See Ainsw, 

113. The ivand accepted.] The mdis was a rod, or wand, 
given to fword players, in token of their releafe, or difcharge, 
from that exerciie. 

" ■ ■ Had begun tofeem Veiento.] But this very Sergius, for 
whom this lady facrificed fo much, had he received his difmif* 
fion, and ceafed to be a fword-player, and left the ftage, (lie 
would have cared no more for, than (he did for her hu(band 
Veiento.— Sergius would have feemed juft as indifferent in her 
eyes, 

114. A 
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Befide many deformities in his face ; as, galled 

With his helmet, and in the midft of his noftrils a 

great 
Wcriy and the (harp evil of his ever-dropping eye. 
But he was a gladiator, this makes them Hyacinths, no 
This flie preferr'd to her children, her country, her fifter. 
And her hulband : it is the fword they love : but this very 

Sergius, 
The wand accepted, had begun to feem Veiento, 
Care you what a private family, what Hippia has done ? 
Confider the rivals of the gods : hear what things 115 
Claudius has fuffered : the wife, when ihe had perceived 

her hufband afleep, 
(The auguft harlot daring to prefer a coarfe rug to the 
Bed of ftate, to take nofturnal hoods) 
Left him, attended by not more than one maid-fervant, 
And a yellow peruke' hiding her black hair, 120 

1 14. J frigate family,] What happens in private familiei^. 4 
or is done by private individuals^ fuch as Hippia, are, compa- .' 
ratively, hardly worth notice, when we look higher. 

115. TJbe ri<uals of the gods . ] The very emperors themfel ves 
are ferved as ill as private hufbands are. 

116. Claudius,] Caefar, the fuccefTor of Caligula. 

M Theivife, l^c] Meffalina, who, as here related, took 
the opportunity, when her hulband was afleep, .to go to the 
common flews, like a proflitute. 

117. The auguft harlot,] Auguftus was an imperial title, 
which the poet faccaflically applies to this lewd empreis — hence 
it may be rendered. The imperial harlot. 

— A coarfe rug,] See note on 1. 121; 

118. The bed of fate,] Palatino cubili— literally the Pala- 
tiiiian bed—- i. e. the bed of her hulband in the royal palace, 
which was on Mount Palatine. 

NoSurnal hoods,] Nodlumos cucullos — a fort of hood, 

with which the women ufcd to cover their heads when it rained. 
Meflalina made ufe of fomething of this kind to difguife her- 
it\^y when on her nightly expeditions. 

120. A yello^-w peruke.] What the galerus was, is not very 
eafy to define ; but it feems (on this occafion at leaft) to have 
been fomething of the peruke kind, and made with hair of a cfif- 
fcrcnt colour from the emprefs's, the better to difguife her. 

R 121. ffarm 
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Intravit calidum veteri centone lupanar, 

£t cellam vacuam, atque fuam : tunc nuda papUIis 

Conftitit auratis, titulum mentita Lycifcae, 

Oftenditque tuum, generofe Britannice, ventrem. 

Excepit blanda intrantes, atque acra popofcit : 125 

Mox lenane fuas jam dlmittente puellas, 

Triftis abit ; fed, quod potult, tamen ultima cellam 

Claufit, adhuc ardens rigidae tentigine vulvae, 

Et laflata viris, nondum fatiata recei&t : 

Obfcurifque genis turpis, fumoque lucernae 130 

Fceda, lupanarls tulit ad pulvinar odorem. 

Hippomanes, carmenque loquar, coSumque vcnenum, 

121. Warm ivith an old patched quilt, '\ It is probable,, that, 
^he only piece of furniture in the cell was an old patched quilt, 

or rug, on which fhe laid herfelf down. — Or this may be under- 
ilood to mean, that the {lew was warm from the frequent con- 
courfe of lewd people there ; and that Meffalina carried with 
her fome old tattered and patched garment, in which fhe had 
difguifed herfelf, that ihe might not be known in her way thi- 
ther. See Ai NSW. Cento. 

122. Which <was her^f,'\ As hired and occupied by her, for 
her lewd purpofes. 

123. Lyci/ca,'\ The moll famous courtezan of thofe times, 
whofe name was chalked over the chambe'r-door, where MefTa* 
lina eiitertained her gallants. 

124. Thy heUy,l^cS\ i.e. The belly which bare thee.— Bri- 
tannicus was the fon of Claudius and MeiTalina. 

I ^l. To the pillow,] To the royal bed. Thus returning to 
her hufband's bed^ defiled with the reek and flench of the bro* 
the!. 

132. Philtres and charms,] Hippom'anes (from t^nro?, 
equus«— and /Aa(yof«:ai, infanio) according to Virgil, itgniiies 
ibmething which comes from mares, fuppofed to be of a poi-' 
ibnoos nature, and ufed as an ingredient in venefic potions, 
mixed with certain herbs, and attended with fpells, or wordsof 
incantation. 

Hinc demiim hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paflores, lentum diilillat ab inguihe virus : 
Hippomanes quod faepe malse legere novercae, 
Mifcueruntqu^ herbas^ $c non innoxia verba. 
• G.iii. 1.28o«— 3* 

By 
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She enter'd the brothel warm with an! old patched 

quilt, 
And the empty cell which was hers ; then {He ftood naked 
With her breafts adorn'd with gold, fhaniming the name 6f 

Lycifca, 
And fliows thy belljr^ O noble Britannicus. 
Kind fhe received the comers in, and afked for mone^ : i i^ 
Prefendy, the bawd now difmiffihg hiS' girls. 
She went away fad : but (which (he tould) flie nevcr- 

thelefs 
Lad fliut up her cell, ftill burning with defire^ 
And (he retired, weary, but not fatiated with men t 
And filthy with foiled cheeks, and with the fmoke of tKfe 

lamp 130 

Dirty, (he carried to the pillow the ftench of the brothel. 
Shall I fpeak of philtres and charms^ or poifon boiled^ 

By the account of this, in the third line of the aWe quott^ 
tion, we may underiland it, in this paffage of Juvenal, to de^* 
note a part of a poifonous mixture which ftep-mothers admini<- 
(lered to deftroy their hufband's fons, that their own might in- 
herit. 

fiut the hippomanes feems to be of two forts, for another is 
mentioned, i£n. iv. 1. 515 — 16. 

Quxritur 8e nafcentis equi de fronte revulfus^ 
Et matri praereptus amo r 

This was fuppofed to be a lump of fleih tha^jgrows in the lore- 
head of a foal newly dropped, which the inare prefently de^ 
vours, elfe fhe lofes all aiFed^ion for her)off$pring» and deniet it 
iixck.— See At nsw. Hippomanes, N* j.^Hence Vir^il^ calli 
it matris amor. This notion gave rife to ttie vulgar opinimi of 
its efficacy in love-pottonsi* or philtre$» to procure love. Ill 
this view of the word, it may denote fome love-potions, which 
the women adminiftered to provoke unlawful love* The word.. 
carmen, denotes a fpell, or charm » which they made ufe of fbt 
the fame purpofe. Carmen> iing, for carmina» plBr.«^fynec* 
doche. 

132. Poi/ojt ioileJ,] This fignifies the moft deadly and 
quickeft poifon, as boiling extracts the ftrength of the ingre« 
dients, much-more than a cold infufioa. 

R 2 tjy 4 
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Privignoque datum ? faciuat graviora coaftae 
Imperio fexus, minimumque tibidine peccants 

Optima fed quare Ceferaiia tefte n^rito? 135 

Bis quingenta dedit^ tanti vocat ille pudicam : 
Nee Veneris pharetris macer eft, aut lampade fcrvet : 
Inde faces ardent j veniunt a dotfe fagittae, 
Libertas emitur : coram licet innuat, atque 
Refcribat vidua eft, locuples quae nupfit avaro» 140 

Cur defiderio Bibulae Sertorius ardet ? 
Si verum excutias, facies, non uxor amatur^ 
Tres rugae fubeant, & fe cutis arida laxet, 
Fiant obfcuri dentes, oculique minores ; 
" College farcinulas, dicet liber tus, & exi j 145 

133. A fon'in'lmx3,'\ To put him out of the way, in order tO' 
make room for a foa of their own. See 1. 62^. 

134. The empire of the/ex^ ^r.] i. e. That which governs, 
has the dominion over it. See imperium ujfed in a like fenfe. 
Virg. iEn. i. I. 142. q. d. What they do from luft is lefs mif- 
chievous than what they do from anger, hatred, malice, and 
other evil principles that govern their adtionsy and may be faid 
to rule the fex in general. 

• 135. Cefennia.'\ The poet is here fhewing the power which 
women got over their hufbands, by bringing them large for- 
tunes ; infomuch, that let the condud of fuch women be what 
it might, the hufbands would glofs it over in the beft manner 
they could ; not from any good opinion, or from any ^eal love 
which they bare them, but the largenefs of their fortunes, which 
they retained in tlAir own difpofal, purchafed this. 
.' 136. She ga<ve t^wice fi've hundred''] i. e. She brought a large 
fortune of one thoufand feflertia, which was fufficient to bribe 
the hufband into a commendation of her challity, though fhe had 
it not. See Sat. i. 1. 106, and note ; and Sat. ii. 1. 117, aod 
note. 

137. Le^trii y^.] He never pined for love. Pharetris — lit. 
quivers. 

— The lamp.] Or torch of Cupid, or of Hymen. 

138. From thence the torches burnt Of.] He glows with no 
Other flame than what is lighted up from the love of her money-— 
nor is he wounded with any other arrows than thofe with which 
her large fortune has flruck him. 

139. Liberty is bought,'] The wife buys with her large for- 
tune the privilege of doing as ihe pleafes, while the hufband 

fells 
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And given to a fon-in-law ? they do worfe things, compelled 
By the empire of the fex, they fin leaft of all from luft. 
But why is Cefennia the beft (of wives) her hufband be- 
ing witnefs ? 135 
She gave twice five hundred, for fo much he calls her chafte. 
Nor is he lean from tbt ihafts of Venus, nor does he glow 

with the lamp ; 
From thence torches burn ; arrows come from her dowry. 
Liberty is bought : tho' (he nod before (her hufband) and 
Write an anfwer, flie is a widow, who, rich, hath married 
a mifer. 140 

Why doth Sertorius burn with the defire of Bibula ? 
If you examine the truth, the face, not the wife, is beloved. 
Let three wrinkles come on, and her dry fkin relax itfelf, • 
Let her teeth become black, and her eyes lefs— . 

** Colleft together your bundles, the freedman will fay, and 
" go forth : 14S 

fells his liberty, fo as not to dare to reftrain her, even in her 
amours. 

1 39. fho* fln nod,'\ Innuat — give a hint by feme motion or 
nod of her head, or make iigns to a l6ver, even before her huf- 
band's face. 

140. Write an an/wer , ^r.] Pen an anfwer to a billet- 
doux in the very prefence of her hufband. Comp. Sat. i. 

55— '7- 
She is a w/Voou.] She is to bo confidered as fuch, and 

as refponfiblc to nobody but to herfelf. 

A mifer. '\ For he is too anxious about her money to 

venture diibbliging her by contradiftioh. 

142. The face y not the ^wife^ ^c] The poet is dill fatirizing 
-the female lex. Having fhewn that fome women were only 
attended to for the fake of their money, he here lets us fee that 
others had no other inducement than exterior beauty. While 
this lafled, they were admired and favoured, as well as indulged 
in a kind of fovereignty over the hufband ; but when their 
beauty decayed, they were repudiated, turned out of doors, and 
others taken in their room. 

145. The freedman, ^r.] ** Pack up your awls,'* fays the 
hufband, now emancipated from his bondage to her beauty, by 
her lofs of it. 

R 3 146. Tou 
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^* Jam gravis es nobis, & faepe emungeris 5 exi 
** Ocyus, & propcra; ficco venit altera nafo." 
Interea .calet, ^ regnat^ ppfcitque m^ritum 
Faftores, & ovetn Canufinam, ulmofque Falernas. 
Quanjt;uluin ixji hoc ? pMercis pmnes, ergaftula ^ot?, 150 
Quodque domi non eft, & habet vicinu3, ematur. 
Menfe quidem brums, cum jam mercator Iafoi]L 
Claufus, & armatis obftat cafa Candida nautis, 
Qrandia toUuntur cryftallina, maxima rur(us 

146. ITou often mjipeyour no/e.] From the rheum which dif. 
tlls from it — one fymptom of old age. 

1 47 . Another is coming, ^r. ] Young ^ad handfome^ to fup- 
ply your place, who has not your infirmities. 

148. Jn the mean time, ^r.] i. e. In the days of her youth 
and beauty. 

' She is hot."] She glows, as it were, with the rage of 

dominion over her hufband, which fhe exercifes— regnat. 

■' Demands of her hujband, l^c,"] In ijiort, her hufb^n4 

muft fupply her with every thing fhe chufes to fancy. 

149. Canujian Jheep^l Canufium, a town of Apulia, upon 
the river Aufidus ; it afforded the befl fheep, and the fineft 
-wool in Italy, which nature had tinged with a caft of red. 

— — Falernan elmi.'\ The vines of Falernum ufed to grow 
round the elms, therefore elms here denote the vines, and fo the 
wine itfelf — metonym. See Virg, G. i. 1. 2. ^ 

150. All hoys J\ All forts of beautiful boys muH be pur- 
chafed to wait upon her, 

V Whole lAiorkhoufes.'] Ergaflula were places where flaves 
were fet to work — here the word feems to denote the flaves 
themfelves, numbers of which (whole workhoufe-fuUs) muft be 
purchafed to pl^afe the lady's fancy. SeeAiNSw. Ergailu- 
lum, N° 2. 

151. And her neighbour has."] Whatfoev,er (he has not, and 
her neighbour has, muft be purchafed. 

152. The month of ivinter.] Bruxyia— qu. brcviffima — the 
fhorteft'day in the year, mid-winter — the winter folftice ;— this 
happens on the 21ft of December — fo that mcnfis brums means 
December. By fynecdoche— winter. 

— — The merchant JafonJ] This is a fi^itious name for a 
merchant, who goes through the dangers of the feas in all cli- 
mates, for the Take of gain. Alluding to Jafon's dangerous 
enterprize after the golden fleece. 

'$3* Isjhut up A At his own home, it not beine a feafon of 
the year to venture to fea. So claufum mare is a phrafe to de- 
;iote the winter-time. Cic. See Ainsw»—- Claufus. 

IS3- ^^' 
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^ You arc now troublefomc to us, and often wipe your 

" nofe, go forth 
^' Quickly— and make hafte— another is coming with a dry 

« nofe.'* 
In the mean time (he is hot, and reigns, and demands of 

her hufband 
Shepherds, and Canufian {heep, and Falernan elms. 
How little (is there) in this ? all boys, whole work- 

houfes, 150 

And what is not at home, and her neighbour has, muft be 

bought. 
Indeed, in the month of winter, when now the merchant 

Jafon 
Is fhut up, and the white houfe hinders the armed failors. 
Great cryftals are taken up, and again large (veflels) 

153. The lAjhite houfe*'] All the houfes covered with froft 
and fnow. 

Hinders,"] Prevents their going to fea, from the incle- 
mency of the feafon. 

— Armed failors,] Armatis here means prepared for fea— 
i. e. as foon as the weather will permit. 

So Virg. iEn.iv. 1. 289, 29*. 

ClaiTem aptent taciii, fociofque ad litora cogant, 
Arma parent. 

Where we may fuppoie arma to fignify the fails, mails, and other 
tackling of the Ihip. Arma nautica. 

154. Great cryftals.] -Cryttallina-— large veflels of cryftal, 
which were very expeniive. 

Are taken uf»] Tolluntur. — How, from this word, many 

t ran Haters and commentators have inferred, that this extrava- 
gant and termagant woman fent her hufband over the feas, to 
fetch thefe things, at a time of year when they have juft been 
told (1. 152—3.) that the merchants and failors did not venture 
to fea, I cannot fay — but by tolluntur, I am inclined to under- 
(land, with Mr. Dryden, that thefe things were taken up, as we 
fay, on the credit of the hufband, who was to pay for them. 

When winter fhuts the feas, and fleecy fnows 
Make houfes white, (he to the merchant goes : 
Rich chryflals of the rock fhe take&up there^ 
^ ^p, &c. Prtpbn. 

R f Tbii 
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Myrrhina, deinde adamas notiffimus, Si Berenices 155 
In digito faSus pretiofior : hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus inceftae ; dedit hunc Agrippa forori, 
Obfervant ubi fefta mero pede fabbata reges, 
Et vetus indulget fenibus dementia porcis. 

Nullane de tantis gregibus tibi digna videtur ? 160 

Sit formofa, decens, dives, foecunda, vetuftos 
Porticibus difponat avos, intaftior omni 
Crinibus efFufis bellum dirimente Sabina : 
(Rara avis in terris, nigroque fimillima cygno) 
Quis feret uxorem, ciii conftant omnia? malo 165 

This is what is called in French — enlever de chez le marchand. 
Some have obferved, that during the Saturnalia, a feaft which 
was obferved at Rome, with great feftivity, for feven days in 
the month of December, there was a fort of fair held in the 
porches of fome of the public baths, where the merchants made 
up ihops^ or booths, and fold toys and baubles. V?t. Schol. 
See, Sigellaria. Ainsw. 

" Tolluntur cryfiaUina.'\ i. e. Ex mercaforis officina ele- 
*' vantur aBibula, folvente eomarito Sertorio." Grang. 

154—5. VeJJeh ofmyrrbe,^ Bowls to drink out of, made of 
myrrhe, which was fuppofed to give a fine tafte to the winc-^- 
So Martial, Lib. xiv. £p. cxiii. 

Si calidum potas, ardenti myrrha Falerno : 
Convenit, & melior fit fapor indc mero. 

155. Berenice, ^c."] Eldeft daughter of Herod .Agrippa, 
king of Judaea, a woman of infamous lewdnefs. She was firlt 
married to Herod, king of Chalcis, her uncle, and afterwards 
fufpefted of inceft with her brother Agrippa. See Ant. Un. 
Hift. vol. X. p. 6, note E. 

156. Made more precious, '\ The circumftance of Berenice's 
being fuppofed to have received this diamond ring from her bro- 
ther, and having worne it on her finger, is here hinted at, as in- 
creafing its value in the ellimation of this lewd and extravagant 
woman. - 

«— A barbarian,'\ The Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
were accuflomed to call all people, but themfelves, barbarians. 

158. Their fefti'vaUfabbaths barefoot,'] Meaning in Judaea, 
and alluding to Agrippa and his filler's performing the facred 
rites of facrificing at Jerufalem without any covering on their 
feet. Tliis was cufttfmary, in fome parts of the Jewifh^itual, 

f to 
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Of myrrhe, then a famous adamant, and on the finger of 
Berenice 155 

Made more precious: this formerly a Barbarian gave, 
This Agrippa gave to his inceftuous fifter, 
Where kings obferve their feftival-fabbaths barefoot^ 
And an antient clemency is indulgent to old fwine. 

Does none from fo great herds feem to you worthy ? 160 
Let her be handfome, decent, rich, fruitful ; in porticos 
Let her difpofe her old anceftors, more chafte 
Than every Sabine, with difhevelled hair, who put an end 

to the war : 
(A rare bird in the earth, and very like a black fwan)— 
Who could bear a wife that has all thefe ? I'd rather, 165 

to all the Jews — in imitation of Mofes at the bufli (fee 
Exod. iii. 5, & feq.) — and is pradlifed, on particular days, in thfc 
Jewilh fynagogues to this very time. Jofeph. Bel. Jud. Lib. ii. 
fays of Berenice — " Queen Berenice, that fhe might pay hefr 
*' vows for the recovery of her health, came to Jerufalem, and, 
** when the viAims were flain according to cuftom, with hfer 
** hair fhaved, fhe flood barefooted before the fanftuary." 

159. Ckfnency indulgent to old fwine. '\ The (Vvine in Judsea, 
fays Tacitus, lived to be very old, as, by the law of Mofes, they 
were forbidden to be eaten, and consequently they were not 
killed for that purpofe. 

160. Herds, \ Numbers of fuch ladies as I have mentioned* 
and of which fo many are to be found. 

161 — 2. In porticos difpofe y ^f.] It was ufual for perfbns of 
noble families to place images of their anceflors in galleries, or 
porticos, about their houfes — fo that the poet means here — let 
her be of high rank, as well as handfome, decent, &rc, 

163. Than e'very Saline, ^r.] The Sabines were a pcoplfc 
of Italy, between the Umbrians and the Latins, famous for 
their gravity, fobriety, and chaflity. Of the rape of the Sa*. 
bine women, fee Ant. Univ. Hifl. vol. xi. p. 283. This occa- 
iioned a war between them and the Romans, which was put an 
end to by the intervention of the Sabine women, who, having 
laid afide their ornaments, and put on mournirlg, one token of 
which was difhevelling the hair, obtained a truce, after which k 
peace fucceeded, and the Romans and Sabines became one peo- 
ple, lb. p. 287. 

164. J rare bit^dy ^r.] A pfoverbial exprefBon, "See 
Perf. i. 46, alluding to the phoenix. 

166. AFi^ 
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Malo Vcnufinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, fi ciim magnis virtutibus afFers 
Grande fupercilium, & numeras in dote triumphos, 
TpUe tuum, precor, Hannibalem, viftumque Syphacem 
In caftris, & cum tota Carthagine migra. 170 

Parce, prsecor. Paean ; & tu, Dea, pone fagittas ; 
Nil pueri faciunt, ipfam configite matrem ; 
Amphion clamat : fed Paean contrahit arcum. 
Extulit ergo gregem natorum, ipfumque parentem, 
Dum fibi nobilior Latonae gente videtur, 175 

Atque eadem fcrofa Niobe foecundior alba. 
Quae tanti gravitas ? quae forma, ut fe tibi femper 
Imputet ? hujus enim rari, fummique voluptas 

166. A Fenufian girL"] Some poor plain country wench, from 
Venafium> in Apulia. 

— Cornelia*'] The mother of thofe two mutinous tribunes, 
Caius and Tiberius Gracchus, daughter to Scipio Africanus, that 
conquered Hannibal and Syphax, king of Numidia, whofe camp 
he burned, and fubjedled Carthage to the power of Rome, to 
which it firft became tributary, and then was deilroyed and 
rafed to the ground by £cipio ^milianus. 

168. Great haughtine/s,^ The poet having before fatirized 
the women, as not endowed with virtues fuificient to make a 
man happy in marriage, here allows that it might be poffible for 
a large aiTemblage of virtues to meet together ; but yet all thefe 
might be fpoiled and countera^ed by the pride which might at- 
tend the perfon pofTefled of them. 

169—70. Tour Hannibal — Syphax — Carthage,"] See note on 
1. 166.— i. e. If, as part of her merit, (he is to be for ever 
boafting of the vidlones and triumphs of her fons, and ailum- 
ing a very high refpe6l on thofe accounts, her pride would make 
her troublefome and intolerable : a poor country girl, who had 
none of thefe things to pufFher up, would be far more eligible 
than even Cornelia herfelf, under fuch circumilances. In fhort, 
Juvenal is not for allowing any fuch thing as a woman without 
fome bad fault or other. 

171. PaanJ] Apollo — either from w«i«, Gr. to ftrike, bc- 
caufe he flruck and flew the Python with his arrows — or from 
w»w¥i a phyfician— medicus. Apollo was the fabled god of 
phyfic. 

■ Tbouy goddep,] Diana, who flew the feven daughters 
of Niobe, as Apollo flew the feven fons. Niobe was the wife 
of Amf hion^ king of Thebes, by whom fhe had feven fons (ac- 
cording 
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Rather have a Venufian (girl) than you, Cornelia, mother 

Of the Gracchi, if, with great virtues, you bring 

Great haughtinefs, and you number triumphs as part of 

your dow'ry. 
Take away, I pray, your Hannibal, and Syphax conquered 
Jn liis camp, and depart with the whole of Carthage, 170 
^' Spare, I pray, O Psean ; and thou, goddefs, lay down 

^^ thine arrows, 
^' The children do nothing ; pierce the mother herfelf,'* 
Cries Amphion : but Apollo draws his bow. 
And took off the herd of children, and the parent himfclf^ 
While Niobe feems to hcrfelf more noble than the race of 

Latona, 175 

And more fruitful than the white fow. 
What gravity — what beauty is of fuch value, as that (he 
' jfhoulJ aiways herfelf to you 

Impute ? for of this rare and highefl good there is 

cording to feme, fourteen fons) and feven daughters ; of which, 
together with her high birth, ihe grew fo proud, as to flight the 
facrifices which the Theban women offered to Diana, com- 
paring herfelf with Latona, and, becaufe (he -had borne more 
children, even fetting herfelf above her, which the children of 
Latona, Apollo and Diana, refenting, he flew the males, loge- 
ther with the father, and (he the females ; on which Niobe waii 
ilruck dumb with grief, and is feigned to have been turned into 
marble. 

172. T&e children do nothing, ^cJ] To provoke thee.— The 
poet is here (hewing, in this anu(ion to the fable of Niobe and 
her children, that the pride of woman is fuch, as not only to 
harrafs mankind, but even to be levelled at, and provoke, the 
gods them lei ves, fo as to bring ruin on whole families. 

175. More noble,'] On account of her birth, as the daughter 
of Tantalus, king of Corinth, or, according to fome, of Phry- 
gia, and :is wife of Amphion. 

176. Than the nvhife/thiv.] Found byiEneas nearLavinium, 
which brought thirty pigs at a litter, and which was to be his 
direftion where to build the city of Alba. Virg. /En, iii. 
39c — 3. iEn. viii. 43 — 8. 

177. What gratuity, 1 Gravitas may here fignify fedatenefs> 
fobriety of b&aViour. 

178. Imp\tte,'\ i,c. That fhe (hould be always reckoning up 

* to: 
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Nulla boni, quoties animo corrupta fuperbo 
Plus aloes, quatn mellis, babet. Quis deditus autem i8o 
Ufque adeo eft, ut non illam, quam laudibus eiFert, 
Horreat ? inque diem feptenis oderit boris ? 
Quxdam parva quidem ; fed non toleranda maritis : 
Nam quid rancidius, quam quod fe non putat ulla 
Formofam, nifi quae de Thufca Graecula hSta, eft ? 185 
De Sulmonenfi mera Cecropis ? omnia Graece ; 
Cum fit turpe minus noftris nefcire Latine. 
Hoc fermone pavent j hoc iram, gaudia, curas. 
Hoc cun£i2L efFundunt animi fecreta. Quid ultra ? 
Concumbunt Graece — dones tamen ifta puellis : 190 

Tune etiam, quam fextus & o<9:oge(imus annus 
Pulfat, adhuc Graece ? non eft hie fermo pudicus 
In vetula : quoties lafcivum intervenit illud, 
ZX2H KAI YTXH, modo fub lodice reli£Hs 

her good qualities to you, and fetting them to your account, as 
if you were fo much her debtor, on account of her perfonal ac- 
complifhments, that you have no right to find fault with her 
pride and ill-humour» A metaphorical exprefiion, alluding to 
the perfon's imputing, or charging fomething to the account of 
another, for which the latter is made his debtor. 

180. More ef aloes than of honey, '\ More bitter than fweet 
in her temper and behaviour. 

■ Gi<ven upi Wf.] To his wife, fo uxorious. 

181 . Js not to abhor t ^r.] Though he may be laviih in her 
praifes, in fome refpe^ls, yet no man can be fo blind to her 
pride and ill temper, as not to have frequent occaiidn to detefl 
ner many hours in the day. 

185. From a Tufcan, ^r.] The poet here attacks the af- 
fcftation of the women, and their folly, in fpeaking Greek in- 
ftead of their own language. Something like our ladies af- 
fedation of introducing French phrafes on all occaiions. The 
Greek language was much affefted in Rome, efpecially by the 
higher ranks of people ; and the ladies, however ignorant of 
their own language, were mighty fond of cultivating Greek, 
and afFedled to mix Greek phrafes in their converfation. 

i86» J Sulmonian,'] Sulmo, a town of Peligni, in Italy, 
about ninety miles from Rome— it was the birth-place of 
Ovid. 

Atheman,'\ Cecropis. — Athens was called Cecropia, 

from 
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' No comfort, as often as, corrupted with a proud mind. 
She has more of aloes, than of honey. But who is given 
up, 180 

To fuch a degrfee, as not to abhor her whom he extols 
With praifes, arid hate her for feven hours every day ? 
Some things indeed are fmall ; but not to be borne by 

hufbands : 
f'or what can be more fulfome, than that none (hould think 

herfelf 
Handfome, unlefs flie who froma Tufcan becomes a Gre- 
cian ? ti^ 

Froma Sulmoiiian, a mere Athenian ? every thing in Greek ; 
Since it is lefs difgraceful to our ladies to be ignorant of 

fpeaking Latin. 
In this dialeft they fear, in this they pour forth their anger, 

joys, cares. 
In this ail the fecrets of their minds. What befide ? 
They proftitute themfelves in Greek. Yet you may in- 
dulge thofe things to girls : 19a 
iBut do you too, whofe eighty- fixth year 
Beats, fpeak Greek ftill ? This is not a decent diale<Sk 
In an pld woman : as often as intervenes that wanton 
XuYi KM xj^yx^, words juft now left under the coverlet 

from Cecrops, who reigned in Attica, and was the firft kingiif 
Athens. It may be fuppofed that the poet here means to ridi- 
cule feme awkward country ladies^ who, when they came to 
Rome, affedled to fpeak Greek with elegance. 

188. ney/ear, i^c] Exprefs their fears, joys, anger, and, 
in fhort, all their paiHons. 

190. To girls,] This may be allowable, perhaps, in giddy 
girls — in them fuch affedlation may be forgiven. 

192. Beats.] Pulfat — knocks at the door, as we fay, or 
betas in the pulfe. 

103 — 4. That luanton Z*u, ^r.] This was a wanton ex- 
prelfion — my life ! my foul 1 — which the women affeflcd to ex- 
prefs in Greek. Sec Mart. Lib. x. Epigr. Ixviii. 1. 5—8. 

194. Ji^ft now left,^c,] The poet reproves the old women 
for exprelFing themfdves in public, 01 in a crowd of company 

Vol. I. R 7 (turba). 
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Uteris in turba : quod enim non excitat inguen 105 

Vox blanda & nequam ? digitos habet.— Ut tamen omnes 
Subfidant pennae (dicas haec mollius JEmo 
Quanquam, & Carpophoro) facies tua computat annos. 

Si tibi legitimis pa£bm, jun£lamque tabellis 
Non es amaturus, ducendi nulla videtur 200 

Caufa ; nee eft quare ccenam & muftacea perdas, 
Labente officio, crudis donanda : nee illud, 
Quod prima pro nofte datur ; cum lance beata 
Dacicus, & feripto radiat Germanicus auro. 



*i«*. 



(turba), in phrafes, which are made ufe of In the more private 
and retired fcenes of lafcivioufnefs, from which thefe old wo- 
men, if judged by their convcrfation, may be fufpeded to have 
newly arrived. 

196. It has fingers ,'\ Is as provocative as the touch. 

-196 — 7. All dejire5^l^c,'\ Pennae— lit. feathers, Metaph.— - 
alluding to birds, fuch as peacocks, &c. which fet up their fea- 
thers when pleafed, and have a gay appearance ; but they prc- 
fently fubfide on approach of danger, or of any diflike. Thus, 
• however, lafcivious words may tend to raife the paifions, when 
, uttered by the young and handfome; yet, from fuch an old 
hag, they will have a contrary efFeft — all will fubfide into 
calmnefs. 

197. Though ym may fay y ^r.] q. d. However you may ex- 
cel in foftneis of pronunciation, when you ufe fuch phrafes, even 
iEmus and Carpophorus, the two Grecian comedians, whofe 
fame is fo great for their foft and tender manner of uttering 
lafcivious fpeeches on the itage (fee note on Sat. iii. 1. 98.) 
■yet fourfcorie and fix Hands written on your face, which has 
at leall as many wrinkles as you arc years old---a fure anti- 
dote. 

199. Laijuful deeds, "] Tabellis legitimis — by. fuch writings 
and contracts as were by law required — q. d. If, for the above 
reafons, you are not likely to love any woman you marry — 
1. 200. 

201. Lofe.'l i. e. Throw away the expence of a marriage- 
entertainment. 

Brlde-caJ^es.'] Muftacea— were a fort of cakes made of 

meal, anifeed, cummin, and other ingredients, moiflened with 
muftum, new wine — whence probably their name; — they 
were of a carminative kind. — They were ufed at weddings. 

AlNSW. 

202. To nveakfiomachi.] To the guefts who have raw and 

queafy 
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You ufe in public : for what paflion does not z foft and 

lewd 195 

Word excite ? It has fingers. — Neyertheiefs, that all 
Defires may fubfide (though you may fay thefe things 

fofter 
Than iEmus, and Carpophorus) your face computes your 

years. 
If one, contrai^led, and joined to you by lawful deeds, 
You are not about to love, of marrying there appears no 200 
Caufe, nor why you {hould lofe a fupper, ami bride-cakes, 
To be given to weak ftomachs, their office ceafing ; nor 

that 
Which is given for the firft night, when the Dacic in the 

happy difli. 
And the Germanic fliines with the infcri.bed gold. 

queafy ftomachs, in order to remove the flatulency and indigef. 
lion occafioned by eating too copidufly at the entertainment. 

202. neir office ceafing,] Labente officio. — It was fo much 
reckoned. a matter of dqty to attend the marriage-entertain- 
ments of friends, that thole, who were gaefts on. the occafion* 
were faid ad olficium venire. Labente o;P&cio here means the 
latter end of the feaft when the company was going. to break 
up» their duty then almoil being ended«-<>it was at ^his period 
that the bride-cakes were carried about and diilributed to the 
company. See Sat. ii. 1. 132 — 5. 

•Z03. TJi^e Dacic] Daeicus— a gold coin, having the image 
of Domitian, called Dacicus, from iiis conquefl of theDacians. 

- — * ne hafpy dijh,] Alluding to the occafion of its being 
put to this ufe. 

204. Gerhattic,]* This was alfo a gold coin with the image 
of Domitian, called Germanicus, from his conqueftof the Ger- 
mans. A confiderable, fum of thefe pieces was put into a 
broad plate, or difh, and prefented by the hoft)andto the bride 
on the weeding night, as a fort of price for her pcrfon. .This 
ufage obtained among the Greeks, as among the Jews, and is 
found among many eaftern nations.— See Parkh. Heb. Lex. 
^HD, N° 3.— Something of this kind was cuftomary in many 
parts of England^ and perhaps is fo flill, under the name of 
dow-purfe. 

— — Infer ibed gold, "] . i. e. Having the name and titles of 
the emperor ftamped on it. 

R 8 205. Uxorious 
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Si tibi fimplicitas uxoria, deditus uni 205 

Eft animus : fubmitte caput cervice parata 

Ferre jugum : nullam invenies, quae parcat amanti. 

Ardeat ipfa licet, tornlentis gaudet amantis, 

£t fpoliis : igitur longe minus utilis illi 

Uxor, quifquis erit bdnus, optandufque marltus. 21 

Nil unquam invita donabis conjuge : vendes 

Hac obftante nihil : nihil, haec (i noHt, emctur. 

Haec dabit afFeilus : ille excludetur amicus 

Jam fenior, cujus barbam tua janua vidit* 

Teftandi dum fit lenonibus, atqUe laniftis 215 

Libertas, & juris idem contingat arense, 

Non unus tibi rivalis didlabitur haefes* 

" Pone ctucem fervo :" " meruit quo cfimine fervus 
*' Supplicium ? quls teftis adeft ? qtris detulit ? audi, • 
'' Nulla unquam de morte hominis cun<Statio longa 
"eft*"— 220 

205. Uxorious Jimplicity,'] So fintply axorious-^fo Very iim- 
ple as to be g6verned by your wife. 

206. Submit jour Bead, ^r.] Metaph. from oxen who quiet- 
lyfubmitto the yoke. -'See 1, 43, and' note. r 

207. Who can /pare klo^ver,] Who will not take the advan- 
tage of a man's ^fFe<5tion for her to ufe him ill. ' 

208. Th6* Jhe Jhould burn^ ^r.] Though fhe love to diftrac- 
tion, (he takes delight in plaguing and plundering the man who 
loves her. 

209 — 10. Lefs ufefulto him, Wf*] The better hufband a man 
is, the. more will Ihe tyrannize over him ; therefore an honeft 
man, who would make a good hiifband, will find, that, of all 
men, he has the lead reafon to marry, and that a wife will b« 
of lefs ufe to hirii than to a man of a different charafter. 

213. She^ rixc — this wife of yOdrs. 

^ Will p've affe^ions,'] Diredt your afFe6^ions— didiate 

to you in what manner you fh'all refpeft, or ill-treat, your 
friends— whom you are to like, and whom to diflike. 

214. Whofe beard your gate hath /eenJ\ An old friend, who 
ttfed always to be welcome to your houfe, ever fmcc the time he 
had fird; a beard on his chin. 

215. To make a twill, ^r.] q. d. Panders, prize-fighters, 
and gladiators, have liberty to make their wills as they pleafe, 
but your wife will dilate yours, and name not a few of her 

I paramours. 
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If you have uxorious fimplicity, your mind is devoted 205 
To her alone : fubmit your head, with a neck prepared 
To bear the yoke : you'll find none who can fpare a lover. 
Tho' fhe fliould burn, flie rejoices in the torments 
And fpoils of a lover : therefore a wife is by far lefs ufeful 
To him, whoever will be a good and defirable hufband. 2i 10 
You will never beftow any thing againfl: your wife^s will : 

you will fell 
Nothing if fhe oppofes : nothing, if (he be unwilling, will 

be bought : 
She will give affections : that friend will be (hut out. 
Now grown old, whofe beard your gate hath feen. 
When there is liberty to pimps and fencers to make a 

will, 215 

And the fame right happens to the amphitheatre, 
Not one rival only will be diftated as your heir. 

" Set up a crofs for your flave :'*—** for what crime has 

'* the flave deferved 
*' Punifliment ? what witnefs is there ? who accufed ?— 

** hear— 
*' No delay is ever long concerning the. death of a 

*' man." 220 

paramours, your rivals, to enjoy your eftate. — N. B. All the 
Romans, even the mod inferior and moll inlamous fort of them, 
had the power of making wills. Dryd, 

216. The amphitheatre J\ Arenae — metonym. the gladiators 
belonging to it. 

218. '* Set upi ^f."] Crucifixion was the ufual way erf 
putting flaves to death, and of this the mafters had the power- 
here the wife bids her hufband do it, only out of caprice. 

— ** For fwhat (rime, i^c,"] The words of the hufband, 
4:emonftrating againfl this piece of wanton barbarity. 

219. ** HearT] Attend— mark what I fay. 

220. ** No delay y ^cJ] Surely where the death of a fellow- 
creature is depending, the matter fhould be well confidered, and 
not hafliiy tranfa£led — no delay, for deliberation, fhould be 
thought long* 

S 221. '* 
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^* O demens, ita fervus homo eft? nil fecerit, efto : 

'' Hoc volo, fic jubeo, (it pro ratione voluntas." 

Imperat ergo viro : fed mox haec regna relinquit, 

Permutatque domos, & flamtnea conterlt : inde 

Avolat, & fpreti repetit veftigia le^. 225 

Ornatas paulo ante fores, pendentia linquit 

Vela domus, & adhuc virides in limine ranfios* 

Sic crefcit numerus ; fic Runt odo mariti • 

Quinque per autumnos : titulo res digna fepulchri. 

Defperanda tibi falva Concordia focru : 230 

221. '^ O madman, (ffr."] The words of the Imperious wifc^ 
who infills upon her own humour to be the fole reaion of her ac- 
tions. She even ftyles her hufl)and a fool> or madman, for call- 
ing a (lave a man. She feems to deny the poor flave human 
^ture and huqian feelings, fuch is her pride and favage cruelty ! 

223. She gouernSf^cJ] Therefore, in this inflance, as in all 
others, it is plain that (he exercifes a tyranny over her hu(hand. 

— Lea*ves thefe realms,] i, e. Her hu(band*s territories, 
over which (he ruled, in order to feek new conqueils, and new 
dominion over other men. 

224. Changes hou/esS\ She elopes from her hufband to 
others — and fo from houfe to houfe, as often as (he chofe to 
change from man to man. 

■ Wears out her bridal 'veils,'} The flaraeum was a bridal 
veil, with which the bride's face was covered, during the mar- 
riage ceremony : it was of a yellow, or Hame-coiour— -whence 
its name. 

. She divorced herfelf fo often, and was fo often married, that 
(Ke even wore out, as it were, her veil with the frequent ufe of 
It. 

225. She Jlies away i l^cJ] The inconflancy and lewdnefs of 
this woman was fuch, that, after running all the lengths which 
the law allowed, by being divorced eight times, ihe leaves her 
paramours, and even comes back again to tiie man whom (he 
(irft left. 

■ ■ Shefeeks again,] Traces back the footdeps which once 
led her from his bed. 

226. The doors adorned ^ ^c] See before, 1. 52, and note— ^ 
1. e. She lives but a very (hort time with each of her hu(bands, 
quitting them, as it were, while the marriage garlands, veils, 
^c* were hanging about the doors. 

228. Eight hujbands in Jive years,] The Roman law allowed 
ejght divorces— beyond that, ^as reckoned adultery. 
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'' O madman ! — ^fo, a flave is a man ! te it fo— he has donQ 

** nothing, 
*' This I will — thus I command — let my will ftand as a 

" reafon.'* 
Therefore (he governs her huftand : but prefently leaves 

thefd realms, 
And changes hou(es, and wears out her bridal veils : from 

thence 
She flies away, and feeks again the footfteps of her defpifed 

bed. 225 

The doors, a little before adorned, the pendent veils 
Of the houfe (he leaves, and the boughs yet green at the 

threfhold. 
Thus the number increafes, thus eight hufbands are made 
In five autumns — a matter worthy the title of a fepul- 

chre. 
You muft defpair of concord while a ftep-mother 

lives : 230 

Of thefe divorces Seneca fays — DeBeneficiis, c. xvi. *' Does 
*' any body now bluih at a divorce^ iince certain illuftrious and 
*' noble women compute their years, not by the number of coib- 
'' fulsy but by the number of hufbands they have had ?" 

Tertullian fays^ Apol. c vi. '< Divorce was now looked upon 
'* as one fruit of marriage." 

When Martial is fatirizing Thelefina as an adulterefs, he re- 
prefents her as having exceeded the number of divorces allowed 
by law. 

Aut minus, aut certe non plus tricefima lux efl» 

Et nubit decimo jam Thelcfina viro. 
Quae nubit toties, non nubit> adultera lege eil. 

Lib. vi. Ep. viL 

229. The title of afepulcbre.^ Such adions as thefe, like 
other great and illuftrious deeds, are well worthy to be recorded 
by a monumental infcription. Iron. — It was ufual, on the fe- 
pulchres of women, to mention the number of huibands to 
which they had been mai*ried. 

2^0. J fiep -mother.] The poet feems willing tofet forth the 
Temale fex, as bad, in every point of view. — Here he introduces 
^one as a mother-in-law, difturbing the peace of the family, car- 

2> 2 rying 
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Ilia docet fpoliis nudi gaudere mariti : 

Ilia docetj mifTis a corruptore tabellis, 

Nil rude, nil fimplex refcribere : decipit ilia 

CuftodeSj aut acre domat: tunc corpore fano 

Advocat Archigenem, onerofaque pallia jz&zU 235 

Abditus interea latet accerfitus adulter, 

Impatienfque morae filet, & praeputia ducit. 

Scilicet expedtas, ut tradat mater honeftos, 

Aut alios mores, quam quos habet ? utile porro 

Filiolam turpi vetulae producere turpem. 240 

Nulla fere caufa eft, in qua non foemina lit^m 
Movcrit. accufat Manilia, fi rea non eft. 
Componunt ipfe per fe, formantque libellos, 
Principium atque locos Celfo diftare paratae. 

ty'mg on her daughter's infidelity to her hufband, and playing 
tricks for this purpofe. 

231. She teaches,'] Inftruds her daughter. 

To plunder, ^r.] Till the poor hufband is ftripped of 

all he has. 

232. A corrupter, ] A gallant who writes billets-doux, in or- 
der to corrupt her daughter's chaftity. 

233. Nothing ill bred or jimpleJ\ To fend no anfwers that 
can difcourage the man from his purpofe, either in point of 
coartefy or contrivance. 

233 — 4. She decei'vh keepers, ^r.] She helps on the amour 
with her daughter, by either deceiving, or bribing, any fpies 
which the hufband might fet to watch her. 

235. Archigenes,] The name of aphyfician.— The old wo- 
man fhams fick, and, to carry on the trick, pretends to fend 
for a phyfician, whom the gallant is to perfonate. 

Thronjos anx:ay the hewvy clothes,] Pretending to be in a 

violent fever, and not able to bear the weight and heat of fo 
many bed-clothes. 

236. Mean nuhile, l^c] The old Woman takes this oppor- 
tunity to fecrete the adulterer in her apartment, that, when the 
daughter comes, under a pretence of viflting her fick mother, 
he may accompliih his defign. 

238. A mother Jhould infufe , ^r.] It is not very likely that 
fuch a mother fhould bring up her daughter in any better prin- 
ciples than her own. 
• 239. // is profitable i l^c.\ Since, by having a daughter as 

bafe 
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She teaches to rejoice in the plunder of theftripped hufband : 
She teaches, to letters font by a corrupter, 
To write back nothing ill bred or fimple : flie deceives 
Keepers, or quiets them with money. Then, while in 

health, 
She fends for Archigenes, and throws away the heavy 

clothes. 235 

Mean while the fent-for adulterer lies hidden, 
Is filent, impatient of delay, and prepares for the attempt. 
But do you expeft that a mother fliould infufe honeft 
Morals, or other than what fhe has herfelf ? moreover, it 

is profitable 
For a bafe old woman to bring up a bafe daughter. 240 
There is almoft no caufe in which a woman has not 

ftirr'd up 
The fuit. Manilla accufes, if flie be not the accufed. 
They by themfelves compofe, and form libels. 
Prepared to diflate to Celfus, the beginning, and the placoSt 

bafe as herfelf, (he has opportunities of getting gain, aind pro- 
fit, by affifling in her proftitution, being well fee'd by her gal- 
lants. — He next attacts the litigioufnefs of women. 

241. Almoft no cau/e,'] No adion at law, which a woman 
has not fomented. If (he be not defendant^ fhe will be plainuif« 
1. 242. 

242. Ma/iilia, ^c] An harlot, whom Hoftllius Mancinus, 
the Curule JEdile, profecuted for hitting him with a ftone. 

243. Compofe and form libels^ The Jibelli in the courts of 
law at Rome, feem to anfwer to thofe pleadings apiong us, 
which are drawn up in writing by fkilfql lawyers on the part 
of the complainant. In our civil'law-co^rts tne term libellus 
is flill in ufe, and anfwe«& to a declaration at commQn lawj 
which contains the complaint. 

244. Celfus i l^c,'\ He was a noble orator and eminent law-* 
yer : he left behind him feyen books of inflitutes, all written by 
himfelf. The women had the impudence to think that they 
could diref): him in the management of a caufe ; viz. 

■I ■ ' The bsgtnnin^.'\ \, e, How to open it — the exordium. 

The places. '\ The fedes areumenti, or parts of th^ libel 

from whiph the arguments were taken, and on which (Hey were 

S 3 grounded^ 
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Endromidas Tyrias, & fcemineum ceroma 245' 

Quis nefcit ? vel quis non vidit vulnera pali, 
Quem cavat affiduis fudibus, icutoque laceffit ? 
Atque omnes implet numeros ; digniffima prorsus 
Florali matrona tuba ; nifi (1 quid in illo 
Pedore plus agitet, veraequc paratur arenae. 250 

Quem praeftarc potcft mulicr galcata pudorem^ 
Qux fugit a fexu, & vires amat ? hxc tamen ipfa 
Vir nollet fieri : nam quantula noftra voluptas ! 
Quale decus rerum, fi conjugis auftio fiat, 
Balteus, & manicx, & criAae, crurifque finiftri 255 

grounded, were called loci — Co that they not only diflated to 
Celfus how to open a caufe, but how to argue and manage it. 

245 . The Tyrian rugs, Wr .] Women had the impudence to 
pradliife fencing, and to anoint themfelves with the ceroma^ or 
wreftler's oil — like them they put on the endromidae, or rugs, 
after their exercife, to keep them from catching cold ; bat, to 
fhew their pride, they were dyed in Tyrian purple. 

246. The wjounds of the ftake,'\ This was the exercife of the 
palaria, ufed by the foldiers in their camp, but now pradlifed by 
impudent women. The palus was a flake fixed in the ground, 
about fix feet high, at which they went through all the fencers 
art, as with an enemy, by way of preparation to a real fight. 

247. She holl&ws, 6ff.l By fencing at this poft they wore 
hollow places in it, by the continual thruds of their weapons 
againfl it, which were fwords made of wood, with which the 
foldiers and prize-fighters praflifed the art of fencing (as we do 
now with foils) — thefe were ufed by thefe mafculine ladies. 

— - And provokes with thejhield,] Prefenting their fhields 
to the pofl as to a real enemy, and as if provoking an attack. 

248. Fills up all her parts."] Omnes implet numeros. — This 
phrafe may be underftood — '* goes through all the motions in- 
** cident to the exercife.'* 

249. The Florali an trumpet.] The Floral games, which were 
celebrated in honour of the goddefs Flora, were exhibited by 
harlots with naked impudence, who danced through the llreets 
to the found of a trumpet. 

250. Jfi that hreaft of hers,] Unlefsfbe carry her impudence 
into another channel, and, by thefe preparations, mean ferioufly 
to engage upon the theatre ; otherwife one fhould think that fhe 
was preparing to enter the lifts with the naked harlots in the 
feafls of Flora, 

251. An 
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The Tyrian rugs, and the female ceroma, 245 

Who knows not ? or who does not fee the wounds of the 

ftake; 
Which fhe hollows with continual wooden-fwords, and 

provokes with the fhleld ? 
And fills up all her parts ; altogether a matron moft worthy 
The Floralian trumpet 5 unlefs {he may agitate fomething 

more 
In that breaft of hers^ and be prepared for the real 

theatre. 2^0 

What modefty can an helmeted woman (hew, 
Who deferts her fex, and loves feats of ftrength ? yet (he 

herfelf 
Would not become a man : for how little is our pleafure ! 
What a fine (hew of things, if there (hould be an auction of 

your wife's, 
Her belt, her gauntlets, and crefts, and the half cover- 
ing 25s 

251. An helmeted ^w(iman,'\ Who can fo far depart from tht 
decency and modefty of her fex as to wear an helmet. 

252. Feats of firengthJ] Mafculine exercifes. 

253. Honv little is our pleafure J"] In intrigues, compara* 
tively with that of the women— therefore, though fuch women 
defert their fex, yet they would not change it. 

254. What afine Jhenu of things , ^r.] Decus rerum-— how 
creditable-i-what an honour to her hufband and family, to have 
a fale of the wife's military accoutrements, and the whole in* 
ventory to confifl of nothing but warlike attire ! 

255. Her ielt,] Balteus £gnifies the fword-belt wome by 
foldiers and prize-fighters. 

— - Her gauntlets,] A ibrt of armed glove to defend the 
hand. 

— — Crefs,] The crefts which were wome on the helmets, 
made of tufts of horfe-hair, or plumes of feathers. 

The half cQ<vering^ tsTf .] The buikin, with which the 

lower part of the left leg was covered, as moft expofed ; as in 
thofe days the combatants put forth the left leg when they en- 
gaged an enemy, and therefore armed it half-way with a ftout 
bu/kin to ward off the blows to which it was liable — the uppc^r 
j)art was covered by the fliield. So Farnaby, and Jo. Britanni- ^ 

S 4 ctts. 
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Dimidium tegixien : vel fi diverfa movebit 

Praelia, tu felix, ocreas vendente puejl^. 

Hae funt, quae tenui fudant in cyclade, quarum 

pelicias & panniculus bombycinus unU 

Afpice, quo fremitu monflratos perferat iftus, 260 

Et quanto galeae curvetur pondere ; quanta 

Poplitlbus fedeat ; quam denfo fafcia libro ^ 

Et ride, fcaphiuin politis cum fumitur arrais. 

Dicite yos neptes Lepidi, caecive Metelli, 

Qurgitis aut Fabii, quae ludia fumpferit unquam 265 

cus. But this feems contrary to what Virgil fays, ^n, vii. 
}, dSp-f-^o, of the Hernicians— , 

— Veftigia nuda fmiftri 
Inftituere pedis ; crudus tegit altera pero. 

256. I/J^e lAjiUjiir up, l^c,"] If, inftead of the exerclfes 
above defcribed, fhe chui'es other kinds of engagements, as thofe 
of the Retiarii or Mirmillones, who wore a fort of boots on 
their legs, it woul4, in futh a c^fe, mak? you very happy to fee 
your wife's boots fct to fale. 

j|557. Thefe are the ivomen, ^r.] He here fatirizes the wo- 
men, as complaining under the prcfTure of their light women's 
attire, and yet, when loaded with military arms, were very con- 
tented. In fhort, when they were doing wrong, nothing was 
too hard for them ; but when they were doing right, every thing 
was a burden. See before, 1. 94 — 102. 

259. Burns,'] Juvenal, in the preceding line, fays that they 
IWeit in a thin mantle, cyclade (made, perhaps, of light linen)-— 
but here, that they complain they are quite on fire if they have 
a little filk on. Delicia? means, lit. delights — by which we 
may underlland their perfons, in which they delighted, and 
which were alfo the delights of men — q. d. their charms. 

260. JVith 'what a noi/e.] By this it ihouid (eein probable, 
that the cullom of making their thrufts at the adverfary, with a 
fmart ftamp of the foot, and a load: — '• Hah" — was pfual, as 
among us. Thefe feem alluded to here, as inftances of the in- 
delicacy of thefe female fencers^ 

She can cpn'vcy.] Perfcro — fignifies to carry, or convey 

to a defigned perfon or place-r-hence, perferre idus may be a 
technicalexpreirion for a fencer's making his thruft, by whicji 
jie conveys the hit or ilroke to his adverfary. 

The Jhe^n hits.] Monitratos idus— -i. e. the artificial 

hits which have becr^ il^evvn her by the fpncing-mafte^* who 
taught her» 
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Of her left leg ? or, if (he will ftir up difFerent battles, 
Happy you, your wench felling her boots. 
Thefe are the women who fweat in a thin gown, whole 
Delicate bodies even a little piece of filk burns. * 

Behold, with what a noife ihe can convey the fhewn 

hits, 260 

And with what a weight of helmet fhe can be bent ; how 

great 
She can fit on her hams : her fwathe with how thick a fold; 
And laugh, when, her arms laid down, flje t^kes the woman'^ 

attire. 
Say, ye grand-daughters of Lepidus, or of blind Meteljus, 
Of Fabius Gvirges, what 4<Sref8 ever took 265 

26 1 . Hon/o great, ] How firmly— how dexteroufly— with what 
an air. 

262. On her hams.] She fquats upon her hams, to avoid 
the blow which is made at her. 

Her/ivathe, ^r.] Fafcia — fignifies a fwathe, band, 

or roller, which the men afed on their thighs and legs, inilead 
of breeches. Ai nsw, $uc\\, on theie occaiions, were worne by 
thefe women 

A fold.] Libro — quali Volumine. They could com- 
plain when drefled lijce women, though in the ihinneft attire ; 
but when they engaged in thefe indegent and improper exex- 
cifes, nothing wa^ thought cnmberfome. 

264. Te grand- daughters, of Lepidus S\ The poet here inti- 
mates how much worfe the women were grown, lince the days 
of the great men here mentioned, who brought qp their daugh- 
ters to imitate their own fevefe and grave manners ; not to ex- 
pofe themfelves, like th? women in more modern times ; and, 
doubtlefs, it may be fuppofed, that the daughters of thefe re- 
fpedtable perfon§ brought up theirs as they had been educated 
themfelves. 

By Lepidus is, h^re, meant-wiEm. Lepidus, who was chofen 
by the cenfors chief of the fenate-— he was twice conful, Pont» 
Maximus, and colleague with Fulvius Flaccus, as cenfor. 

— » — Blind Metellus . J Who, when the temple of Vefta was oa 
fire, lofl his t^t% in faving the palladium from the flameSt Se^ 
§at. iii. 1. 139, and note. 

265. Fabius Gurges.] The fon of Q^ Fabius the cinfor ; h^ 
fined fome matrons for the crime of adultery* and with the mo- 
tjcy built 9 temple to Venus .-^He was very extravagant when 

young. 
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Hos' habitus ? quando ad palum gemat uxor Afylli ? 

Semper habet lites, alternaque jurgia leflus, 
In quo nupta jacet : minimum dormitur in illo. 
Tunc gravis ilia viro, tunc orba tigride pejor. 
Cam firniulat gemitus occulti conTcia fafti, 270 

Aut odit pueros, aut fi<Sa pell ice plorat 
Uberibus femper lachrymis, fempcrque paratis 
In ftatione fua, atque expedantibus illam, 
Quo jubeat manare modo : tu credis amorem ; 
Tu tibi tunc, curruca, places, fletumque labellis 275 

Exforbes ; quae fcripta, & quas lefture tabellas, 
Si tibi zelotypae retigantur fcrinia moechae ! 
Sed jacet in fervi complexibus, aut equitis: die, 
Die aliquem, fodes hie, Quintilianc, eolorem. 



young, and his expences almoft fwallowed up his fortune — hence 
he was named Gurges ; but he afterwards grew fober, frugal, 
and an example of virtue. 

265. PThat a3re/s, cf^c] Ever had fo much impudence as 
to habit and exercife herfelf in the manner thefe matrons do? 
See 1. 104, and note. 

266. The^ife of Afy}lu5j\ Afyllus was a famous gladiator 
and prize-fighter ; but when did his wife ever behave as thefc 
ladies do^ fencing at a pofl, habited like men, and pufhing at 
the mark with the fame noife as the men make ? 

267. The bedy l^c.'\ Here the poet touches on what we call 
a curtain-lcfture. 

269. A berea'ved tigrefsj] A tigrefs robbed of her whelps, 
than which nothing can be fuppofed more fierce and terrible. 
Coihp. Prov. xvii. 12. Hof, xiii. 8. 

270. Of an hidden fa^,^ Some fecret adultery of her own- 
in this cafe fhe pretends fome charge againft her hulband of the 
like kind. 

271. Hates the fer'v ants,"] Pueros— pretends to be angry at 
them, as having mifbchaved towards her, or perhaps as privy to 
their mailer's amours. 

A m'lfirefs pretended, '\ Pretends that her hufband keeps 

fome other woman. 

273. In their ftation,l^c.'] A metaphor taken from the or- 
der in which foldiers ftand ready to obey the commands of their 
officers — fo her tears wait upon her will, and flow as, aad when, 
/he plcafes. 

2r[\. Waiting 
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Thefe habits ? when would the wife of Afyllus groan at k 
poft ? 
The bed has always ftrifes, and alternate quarrels, 

In which a wife lies : there is little fleep there. 

Then fhe is grievous to her hufband, then worfe than a be- 
reaved tigrefe. 

When, confcious of an hidden fzSt^ flie feigns groans, 270 

Or hates the fervants, or, a miftrefs being pretended, jihfc 
weeps 

With ever fruitful tears, and always ready 

In their ftation, and waiting for her. 

In what manner fhe may command them to flow: you 
think (it) love— 

You then, O hedge-fparrow, pleafe yourfelf, and fuck up 
the tears 275. 

With your lips: what writings and what letters would you 
read 

If the defks of the jealous ftrumpet were opened ! — 

But fhe lies in the embraces of aflave,or of a knight, " Tell, 

*' Tell us, I pray, here, Quintilian, fome colour."— 

27 J. Waiting for her, Wr.] Entirely attending her plea- 
fure — waiting her diredtion. 

274. Tou thinly (it) lo^ji — ] That it is all out of pure fond* 
nefs and concern for you. 

275. He^ge-Jparrcnv,] The poor cuckold^ Juvenal calls car- 
ruca> or hedge-fparrow, becaofe that bird feeds the young 
cackows that are laid in its neft. So the cuckold mufl bring 
up other people's children. 

- . Suci up the tears."] Kifs them off her cheeks, and pleafe 
yourfelf with thinking that all this is from her paflion for yon. 

276. What writings, bfc] What a fine difcovcry of billets- 
doux and love-letters would be made, if the cabinet of this 
flrumpet were to be opened, who all this whi|e is endeavouring 
to perfuade you that fhe is jealous of you, and that ihe grieves 
as an innocent and injured woman. 

278. She lies in the embraces, Wr.] Suppofe her a^ually 
caught in the very aft. 

279. Tell us, ^intilian,fome colour.} O thou great mafter of 

f language 
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Haeremus : die ipfa : olim convenerat, inquit, 280 

Ut faceres tu quod velles ; necnon ego poflem 
Indulgere mihi : clames licet, & marc ccelo 
Confundas, homo funi. Nihil eft audacius illis 
Deprenfis : iram atque animos a crimine fumunt. 
Unde haec monftra tamcn, velquo de fonte requiris ? 285 
Praeftabat caftas humilis for tuna Latinas i; 
Quondam, nee vitiis contingi parva fmebat 
Tefta labor, fomnique breves, & vellere Thufco 
Vexatae, duraeque manus, ac proximus urbi 
Hannibal, & ftantcs CoUina in turre mariti. 290 

IS^unc patimur longae pacis mala : faevlor armis 
Luxuria incubuit, viftumque ulcifcitur orbem* 

language and oratory, tell as, if you can, fome colour of an ex- 
cufe for fuch behafiour. See Sat. vii. 155. 

280. ^*Weftickfaft,^^'\ Evfn Quintilian himfelf is at alofs. 
«« We orators (Quintillan is fuppofed to anfwer) hav^ nothing 
^* to fay in excufe for fuch a fad.'' 

■ «* Say your/elf .^*'] Though none other could attempt to 
excufe pr palliate fuch adlions^ yet woinen have impudence and 
prefence of mind enough to find fbme method of anfwering — 
*' So pray, madam, let us hear what you can fay for yourfelf." 

283. " I am a woman.^'] Homo fum. — Homo is a name 
coiiui^on to ps bothy and fo are the frailties of human nature ; 
hence, having agreed mutually to do as we liked, you have no 
light to complain. — Though you ihould bawl your heart out, 
and turn the world topfy-turvy, 1 can fay no more. Comp. 
Sat. ii. 25, and note. 

284. Jnger.] To refent reproofs. 

*i. ■ Courage,] To defend what they have done. 

So that, though, while undifcovered, they may aftcft a decent 
appearance, yet, when once difcovered, they keep no meafuies 
with decency, either as to temper or behaviour. 

285. Do you ajk nvhence, ^c] The poet is now about to trace 
the vice and profligacy of the Roman women to their true fourcc — 
viz. the banifhment of poverty, labour, and induftry, and the 
introdudUon of riches, idlenefs, and luxury. So the prophet 
Ezek xvi. 49, concerning the profligacy of the Jcwilh women. 

288. ShoriofJleepJ] Up early and down late, as we fay. 

The Tufcanfieece,\ The wool which came from Tuff 

p^ny, which was manufa^ored at Rome by the women. 

;:8o. Uannihal 
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« We ftick faft :*'— " fay yourfelf :" « formerly it wis 

'^ agreed (fays fhe) 286 

*' That you fliould do what you would ; and I alfo might 
*' Indulge myfelf : though you ihould clamour, and con- 

*' found 
*^ The fea witli heaven, I am a woman." Nothing fs 

more bold 
Than they are when difcovered, they afliimc anger and 

courage from their crime. 
Do you a(k— whence thefe monftrous things, or from what 

fource ? 285 

An humble fortune rendered the Latin women chafte 
Formerly : nor did labour fuiFer their fmall houfes 
To be touched with vices. Short of fleep^ and with the 

Tufcan fleece 
Their hands chafed and hard, and Hannibal very near the 

city, 
And their hufbands {landing in the ColHne tow*r. 29a 

Now we fufFer the evils of a long peace : more cruel than 

arms. 
Luxury hath invaded us, and avenges the conquer'd world* 

289. Hannibal near the city, ^r.] This great Carthaginian 
general marched his army fo nigh to Rome, that he encamped 
it within three miles of the city, which obliged the citizens to 
keep conftaht guard. 

^90. The Colline toiver,'} One of the gates of Rome was on 
an hill, and therefore called Porta Collina — here was probably 
feme tower, or other fortification, which, when an enemy was 
near, was garrifoned by the Roman people, fome of which were 
conflantly on duty. This made them fober and diligent. 

292. Hath inn; aM us,] Incubuit. So Hor. Lib. i. Od. iii. 
1. 30 — 1. 

Nova febrium terris incubuit cohors. 

A'venges the conquer'* dnvorU,] Luxury, by deftroying 



the manners of the Romans, plunged them into miferies, which 
might be truly faid to revenge the triumphs of the Roman arms 
over the reft of the world. 

293. Nk 
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Nullum crimen abeft, iacinufque libidinis, ex quo 

Paupertas Romana pent : hinc fluxit ad iftos 

£t Sybaris coUes, hinc & Rhodos, atque Miletos, 295 

Atque coronatum, & petulans, madidumque Tarentum. 

Prima peregrines obfccena pecunia mores 

Jntulit, & turpi fregerunt fecula luxu 

Divitix moUes. quid enim Venus ebria curat ? 

Inguinis & capitis quae iint difcrimina, nefcit; 300 

Grandia quae mediis jam nodlibus oftrea mordet. 

Cum perfu(a mero fpumant unguenta Falemo, 

Cum bibitur concha, cum jam vertigine te£tum 

Ambulat, & geminis exurgit menfa lucernis. 

293. No crime ts abfentil^c.^ The banifhment of poverty 
iKcaiioned alio the banifhrnent of that hardinefs^ plainnefs, and 
fimplicity of living, for which the antient Romans were remark- 
able ; and this was the occafion of their introducing the vices of 
many of thofe countries which they had conquered > till every 
fpecies of profligacy and lewdnefs overfpred the city. Sat. ix. 
1 3 1 — 3 . As it follows — 

294—5. Hence Jloived to thofe hills ^ I3c.'\ i. e. The {^\tn 
hills of Rome> on which the city was built— -here put for the city 
itfelf, or rather for the people. 

295. Sybaris, '\ A city of Calabria, fo addided to pleafure 
and effeminacy, as to become proverbial. 

— Rhodes'^-Miletus (or Malta) A Were equally famous for 
Jewdnefs and debauchery. See Sat. lii. 6g — 7 1 ; and Sat. viii. 
•1. 113. 

296. Tarentum,'] A city of Calabria. 

Crowned.] Alluding to the garlands and chaplets of 

flowers which they put on at their feafts. 

— Petulant,] The poet here alludes, not only to the in- 
folence with which they refufed to reftore fome goods of the Ro- 
mans, which they had feized in their port, but alfo to their hav- 
ing fprinkled urine on one of the embafladors which the Ro- 
mans fent to demand them. 

Drunken.] This may either allude to their exceflivc 

drinking, for fometimes madidus fignifics drunk ; or to their 
wetting or moiftening their hair with coftly ointments. See 
Hor. Ode iii. Lib. it. 1. 13, &al. This piece of luxury, Juve- 
nal here feems to infinuate, was adopted by the Romans from 
the people of Tarentum, and was one of the delicacies of the 
Jlomans at their fealls and convivial meetings. 

' ■ 297. Filthy 
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No crime is abfent, or foal deed of luft, fince 

Roman poverty was loft. Kence flow'd to thefe 

Hills, Sybaris, hence Rhodes too, and hence Miletus, 295 

And the crowned, and petulant, and drunken Tarentum, 

Filthy money foreign manners firft 

Brought in, and foft riches weakened the ages with 

Bafe luxury., For what does a drunken woman regard ? 

She knows not the difference between her top and bc^- 

tom. 300 

She who eats large oyftcrs at midnights. 
When ointments, mixed with Falernan wine, foam. 
When fhe drinks out of a fin-Il, when now, with a whiily 

the houfe 
Walks round, and the table rifes up with double candles* 



' X97. Filthy money, '\ Obfcoena pecunia— fo called, becanfi; 
of its defilement of the minds of the people, by inviting them 
10 luxury, and of the obfc^ne and vile purpofes to which it is ap- 
plied. 

298. Soft riches, 1 MoUes divitias — becaufe the introducers 
of foftnefs and efFeminacy of all kinds. 

299. A drunken 'woman. '\ Lit. a drunken Venus— -q. d, a 
woman adding drunkennefs to lewdnefs. 

300. She knoiw net, ^r.] Whether Ihe ftands on her head<ar 
her heels, as the faying is. 

301. Who eats targe oyjiers^l Which were rcckoried incen- 
tives to lewd pradtices. 

\ 302. When ointments mixed, ^f.] To fuch a pitch of luxtary 
were they grown, that they mixed tlvefe ointments with their 
wine, to give it a perfume. Seel. 155, and 1. 418. 

— — Foam,'] From the fermentation caufed by the mixrurc. 

303. Drinks out of a JhelL] The fhell in which the perf«me 
was kept. So concha is fometimes to be underilood. — See Hor. 
Lib. ii. Ode vii. 1. 22 — 3. 

Or it may mean, here, fomc large (hell, of which was made 
(or which was ufed as) a drinking-cup : but the firil fenfe feemj 
to agree beft with the preceding line. 

304. Walks round, 6^f.] When a perfon is drunk, the houfe, 
and every thing in it, feems to turn round. 

— With double candles,"] The table feems to move up- 
ward, and each candle appears double. 

:o;. G» 
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I nunc, & dubita qua forbeat aera fanna 305 

TuUia ; quid dicat notae CoUacia MaUrse ; 
Maura Pudicitiae veterem cum prseterit aram* 
NoiSlibus hie ponunt lefticas, mid^uriunt hie $ 
Effigiemque Deae longis fiphonibus implent ; 
Inque viees equitant, ac luna tefte moventur : 310 

Inde domo8 abeunt. Tu ealcasj luce rever(a, 
CoDJugis urinam, magnos vifurus amicos. 

Nota Bona? fecreta Deae, cum tibia lumbos 
Incitat, & cornu padter^ vinoque feruntur 
Attonitae, crinemque rotant, ululantque Priapi 315 

Msenades : 6 quantus tunc illis mentibus ardor 
Concubitus ! quae vox faltante libidine ! quantus 
lUe meri veteris per crura madentia torrens ! 
Lenonum aneillas pofita Laufella corona 
Provocat, & toUit pendentis praemia ccxse : 320 

305. Go noi^v.] After what you have heard, go and doubt^ 
if you can, of the truth of what follows. 

Wii^ ivhaf afccff, ^r .] With what an impudent feoff* 

(he turns up her nofe, in contempt of the goddefs, mentioned 
1.307,309. 

306. What CoUacia may fay y £fff.] What a filthy dialogue 
paSes between the impudent CoUacia and her confident Maura. 
Thefe two, and Tullia above mentioned, were probably well- 
known flrumpets in that day. 

307. The old altar y l^c,'\ Chaftity had an altar, and was 
long worfhipped as a goddefs, but now defpifed and affronted by 
the beaftly difcoui-fes and aftions of thefe women. 

308. Here they put their fedansy Jffc] When they went on 
thefe nightly expeditions, they ordered their chairs to be fet 
down here for the purpofe. See Sat. i. 1. 32, and note; and 
this Sat. 1.91, note. 

310. The moon being ivitne/s.] Diana, the goddefs of chaf- 
tity, in heaven was called Phoebe, the moon, the filler of Phoe- 
bus, or the fun. So that this circumftance greatly heightens 
and aggravates their crimes, and fhews their utter contempt of 
all modefty and chaftity. 

312. Of your ivife.] This is argumentum ad hominem, to 
make Urfidius the lefs eager to marry. 

''•^^~' To fee your great friends.] People went early in the 
morning to the levees of their patrons. See Sat. iii. 1 27 — 30, 
and Sat. v. 76 — 9. 

I 3^- The 
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Go now, and doubt with what a fcofF TuUia fups up 305 
The air ; what Collacia may fay to her acquaintance Maura, 
When Maura pafles by the old^altar of Chaftity, 
Here they put down their fedails o' nights, here they ftaiil 
And defile the image of the goddefs, and each other. 
With their impurities, the moon being witnefs. 310 

Thence they go away home. You tread, when the light 

return?. 
In the urine of your wife, as you go to fee your great friends^ 
The fecrets of the good goddefs are known, when the 
pipe the loins 
Incites ; and alfo with the horn, and with wine, the Mae- 
nads of Priapus 
Are driven, aftoniflied, and tofs their hair and howl, 315 
O what unchafte defires in their minds are raifed ! 
What a voice do they utter forth ! how great 
A torrent of filthinefs flows all about them, 
Laufella propofes a prize among the moft impudent trum- 
pets. 
And, in the irlipure contention, obtains the viflory, 32© 

313. The fecrets of the good goddefs,"] Secreta — the fecret 
rites-^i. e. the profanation and abufe of them by thefe women ; 
thefe are now notorious. See before. Sat. ii. 1. 86, and note. 

3 1 3— -1 4. The pipe^^horn^-l Thefe rites were obfervcd with 
mufic and dancing, which, among thefe abandoned women, 
ferved to excite the horrid lewdnefs mentioned afterwards. See 
Sat. ii. 1. 90. 

314. Manads of Priapus,"] Maenades Priapi.— The Msnadcs 
were women facri fleers to Bacchus ; called Maenades, from the 
Gt, fji,etivo^o(,ly to be mad — for fo they appeared by their geftures 
and adtions. Thus, thefe women, from their horrid adls of 
lewdnefs, might well be called the Msnades, or mad votaries of 
the obfcepe Priapus. 

With fwiney ^c, ] All thefe circumftances were ob- 

fervable in the Maenades, in then* frantic worihip of Bacchus. 

316. O ivhat defires, i^c] Th,ii» and the following lines, 
down to 1. 333, exhibit a fcene of lewdnefs, over which I have 
drawn the veil of paraphrafe, in the WQjrds principally of a late 
ingenious tran^ator. 
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IpTa Medullinae friftum crifTantis adorat. 

^almam inter dominas virtus natalibus sequat» 

Nil tibi per ludum fimulabitur, omnia fient 

Ad varum, quibus incendi jam frigidus sevo 

Laomedontiades, & Neftoris hernia poffit. 325 

Tunc prurigo morae impatiens : tuncfoemina fimplex ; 

Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab antro : 

Jam fas eft, admitte viros : jam dormit adulter ? 

Ilia jubet fumpto juvcnem properarc cucullo : 

Si nihil eft; fervis incurritur : abftulcris fpem 330 

Servorum, veniet condu£tus aquarius : hie it 

Quaeritur, & defunt homines ; mora nulla per ipfam, 

Quo minus impofito clunem fubmittat afello. 

Atque utinam ritus vetcres, & publica faltem 

His inta£hi malis agerentur facra :^fed omnes 335 

Noverunt Mauri, atque Indi, quae Pfaltria penem 

Majorem, quam fint duo Caefaris Anticatones, 

llluc, tefticuli fibi confcius unde fugit mus, 

Intulerit ; ubi velari piftura jubetur, 

Quaecunque altferius fexus imitata figuram eft. 34.0 

*£t quis tunc hominum contemptor numinis s aut quis 

325. Priam.] The laft king of Troy ; he lived to a great 
«ge, and was flain by Pyrrhus at the iiege of that city. Priam 
was the fon of Laomedon ; hence he is called Laomedontiades. 

— . — Nefior,] King of Pylos ; he is faid to have lived three 
ages, and to have had an hernia, or rupture. 

327. ne denJ] Antrum is a den, or cave, or privy lurking- 
place. — Such, no doubt, was chofen by thefe abandoned wo- 
men to meet in. 

329. Hood,] — 1. 118, note, to difguifehim. 

'j^'^d. ,What Jinging-nuencby l^cJ\ I'his, as plainly appears 

from what follows, alludes to P. Clodius, whp, under the dif* 

.gfoife of a finging-girl, in order to get at Pompeia, Caefar'« 

wife, went into the houfc of Cadfar, where the women were cc- 

Jebrating the rites of the Bona Dea. See a full account of this. 

Ant. Ufliv. Hifl. vol. xiii, p. 145 — 7, and noteB. 

.■■ I The Moors and Indians.] The inhabitants of the weiftem 
and caftern parts -of the world— q. d. This tranfadion of Clo- 
J^£^ was public enough to be known all the world over. 

337. Attticatos 



• 
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She is all in rapture "When MeduUina adls her part ; 
The more vile, the more honour they obtain* 
Nothing is feigned, all things are done 
To the truth, by which might be fired, now cold with age, 
Priam, and the hernia of Nefton 325 

Then their fituation makes them impatient : then the wo- 
man is undifguifed. 
And a clamour is repeated together thro* all the den : 
^* Now 'tis right, admit the men : is the adulterer aflecp 

« already ?"— 
She bids a youth haften, with an alTumed hood : 
If there be none, fbe ruihes on flaves : if you take away the 
hope ' 330 

Of having flaves, let an hired water-bearer come : if he 
Be fought, and men are wanting, there's no delay thro' hcfr^ 
That flie can not proftitute herfelf to an afs. 
I could wifh the antient rites, and the public worfhip. 
Might at leaft be obferved untouched by thefe evils : btrt 
all , 335 

The Moors, and Indians, know what finging- wench brought 
A ftock of impudence, more full than the two Anticatos of 

Caefar, 
Thither, from whence a moufe flieth, confcious that he is a 

male : 
Where every pifture is commanded to be cover'd, 
Which imitates the figure of the other fex. ^^ 

And who of men was then a defpifer of the deity? or who 

337. Anticatos of Cafar. ] J . Caefar, to reflect on the memory 
of Cato Major, wrote two books, which he called Anti-C^lp^^ 
and when they were rolled up in the form of a cylinder, as a^ 
books then were^ they made a confiderable bulk. 

341, Who of men then y IS c,^ While the rites of the Bon^t 
Dea were obferved with fuch decency and purity as are hint^ 
at in the preceding lines, where was there a man'^tb be fouiid 
bardy enough to aft in contempt of the goddefs ? 

T z 342. Th$ 
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Sympuvium ridere Numae, nigrumque catuium^ 
Et Vaticano fragiles de monte patellas 
Aufus erat ? fed nunc ad quas non Clodius aras ? 
. Audio, quid veteres olitn moneatis amici : 345 

Pone feram, cohibe. fed quis cuftodiet ipfos 
,Cufl:odes ? Cauta eft, & ab illis incipit uxor* 
Jamque eadem fummis pariter, minimifque libido ; 
Nee melior, filicem pedibus quae conterit atrum, 
iQuam quae longorum vehitur cervice Syrorum. 35O 

Ut fpeftet ludos, conducit Ogulnia veftem, 
Conducit comites, fellam, cervical, arnicas^ 
-Nutricem, & flavam> cui det mandata, puellam. 

342. T/je ^wooden howl of NumaJ] Numa was the fecond king 
of the Romans ; he iiiflituted many religiqus orders> and among 
fi^ereft that of the vellals, who were the appointed priedeiTes of 
the Bona Dea : thefe were obliged, by vow, to chaflity, whichi 
if they violated, they were buried alive. The fympuvium was 
a wooden, or, according to fome, an earthen bowl, ufed in their 
4acrifices by the inilitution of Numa. See an account of th« 
veftals, Kennet, Ant. book ii. part ii. chap. vi. 

•— — The black dijh,'\ Some other of the facrificial fmple- 
"inents* 

343. From the Vatican mount, '\ VefTels made from the clay 
of this hill, which were alfo ufed in the facrifices, and held for<^ 
mcrly in the higheft veneration. 

^\\, At nuhat altars i^cS^ However thefe rites were vene- 
rated in times paft, fo that no man, but the debauched and im* 
pudent Clodius, would have violated them by his prefence, yet, 
lb depraved are mankind grown, juil fuph as he was are now 
every day to be found, and who ftiew their impieties at 6very 
ttltar. 

,345. I hear,^e»^ q* d. I kfiow what the friends of a man 
that had fuch a wife would have advifed in old times, when they 
might, perhaps, have found fomebody that they might have 
trufted ; they would have faid— *' Lock her up — confine her— 
•* don't let her go abroad— fet fomebody to watch — appoint d, 
** keeper to guard her." I anfwer, this might have fucceeded 
then, but, in our more modern times> who will enfure the fide- 
lity of the people that are to^guard her ? Now all are bad alike— i- 
'therefore, who Ihall we find to watch the keepers themfelves ? 

347. Isjly^ SsTr.] And will watch her opportunity to tamper 

with 
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Dared to deride the wooden bowl of Numa, and the black 

difh, 
And the brittle ware from the Vatican mount ? 
But now at what altars is there not a Clodius ? 

I hear what antient friends would formerly advife. 345 
Put a lock — reftrain her. But who will keep her very 
Keepers ? your wife is fly, and will begin from thefe. 
And, now-a-days, there is the fame luft in the higheft and 

in the loweft. 
Nor is fhe better who wears out the black flint with her 

foot. 
Than flie who is carried on the flioulders of tall Syrians. 350 

That fhe may fee plays, Ogulnia hires a garment, 
She hires attendants, a chair, a pillow, female friends, 
A nurfe, and a yellow-haired girl to whom (he may give her 

commands, 

with the very people you fet to watch her ; flie will bribe them 
over to her deligns— thefe fhe will begin with firft. 

348. And fjoiJu»] Now-a-days all are corrupt alilce^ from the 
higheft to the loweft of them. 

349. iVearj out the black flint, ^r.] Who tramps the ftreets 

OA foot. 

350. Who is carried^ l3c,] In her chair on the fhoulders of 
two Syrian flaves, the talleft and ftouteft of which were always 
feledled for this purpofe. Cervix figniiies the hinder par^ of 
the neck, and fometimes the Ihoulders, Ainsw. This is the 
pipft natural interpretation of the word in this place. See Sat. i. • 
64 ; Sat, iii. ^40, ^nd note. 

351. May fee flays,"] May go to the public theatres. 
Hires a garment, 1 Something finer than ftie has of her 

own. 

352. Attendant f,] Waiting-, worn en to attend her. 

A chair.] Sellam.— This may mean a feat at the tjiea-* 

tre, as well as a chair to be carried thither. 

A fillo^.] Or cufhion to lean upon, like other fine 

Jadies. 

— — . Fenjale friends .] Who may appear as her clients and 
dependents. 

353. Anur/e,'] The ridi and noble had always,Amongthei\ 
ien^aiq f^^vants^ ft WQOian whofe bufmcfs it was to look after tlieir 
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Haec tamen, argenti fupereft, quodcunque paterni, 

Lxvibus athletis, ac vafa noviflima donat. 355. 

Multis res angufta domi eft : fed nulla pudor^m 

Paupertatis habet ; nee fe metitur ad ilium, 

Quern dedit haec, pofuitque modum, tamen utile quid fit, 

Profpiciunt aliquando viri ; frigufque, famcmque, 

Formica tandem quidam expavere magiftri. 360 

Prodiga non fentit pereuntem foemina cenfum : 

At velut exhaufta redivivus pullulet area 

Nummus, & e pleno femper tollatur acervo, 

Non unquam reputat, quanti fibi gaudia conftent. 

Sunt quas eunuchi imbelles, ac mollia Temper 365 

Ofcula delciSlent, & defperatio barba?) 
£t quod abortivo non eft opus« iUa voluptas 
Summa tamen, quod jam calida, matixra juventa 
Inguina traduntur medicis, jam pe<ftine nigro, 

children. Qgulnla> to exhibit thi$ piece of expence^ had fuch a 
one in her foite when ihe went into public, and was foolifli 
enough to hire fome woman for the purpofe. 

353. ji yelltnAj'haired girl."] Shining yellow hair was rec- 
koned a great beauty^ infomuch that nava puella i9 equal tq 
polchra puella. — So Hor. Lib« ii. Ode iv. 1. 14. 

Phyllidis flavae decorent parentes. 
And again^ Lib.iii. Ode ix. 1. 19. 

Si 4ava excutitur Chloe. 

' To ^wborn Jhe may ^i^e her commands,^ As to her con^ 
£dante^ imparting fome mtK^gt, perhaps, to her gallant. 

355. Gi^es to/mooth <wrefil(irs,] The end of all is, that, af. 
ter her vanity and folly is gratified, by an expenfive appearance 
which ihe can't afford, fhe fpends the very laft fhilling to gratify 
her paffion for young and handfome wrefllers. By the epithet 
laeves, fmooth — rwe inay underftand that thefe wreftlers, m or-, 
df r to engage the affedions of the women by their appearance, 
plucked off the hairs of their beards to make their faces fmooth, 
and to give them an appearance of youth, It was the faflnon 
for the ladies to be very fond of performers on the llage, fuch 
as aftors, wreftlers, Sfq. See the ilory of Hippia, in this Satirci 

1.8a— U3t 

556. ifo/n 
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Yet flie, whatever remains of her paternal money, 
And her laft plate, gives to fmooth wreftlers. 355 

Many are in narrow circumftances : but none has the (hame 
Of poverty, nor meafures herfelf at that meafure 

Which this has given, and laid down. Yet what may be 

ufeful 
Sometimes men forefee ; and cold and hunger, at length ' 
Some have fear'd, being taught it by the ant. 360 

A prodigal woman does not perceive a perifhing income : 
But, as if money reviving would increafe in the ^sxhaufted 

cheft, 
And would always be taken from a full heap. 
She never confiders how much her pleafures coft her. 
There are fome whom weak eunuchs, and their foft 

kiffes • 365 

Will always delight, and the defpair of a beard, 
Alfo that there is no need of an abortive. But that 
Pleafure is the chief, that adultS;, now in warm youth. 
Are deli ver'd to the furgeons, now bearing ligns of pubertjr; 

356. None has the Jhame, lScJ\ No woman dreads the dif- 
gracc of reducing herfelf to poverty by her extravagance^ or is 
poiTeiTed of that modeft frugality which fhould attend narrow 
circumftances. 

35^7. Meafures herfelf y lSc,'\ iMktaph. from afcertaining the 
quantity of things by meafure. 

358. Which this has gi'uen^ iSc.'\ However poor a woman 
may be, yet (he never thinks of proportioning her expences to 
her circumftances, by meafuring what fhe can fpend by what 
ihe has. 

360. Taught it hy the ant,] Which is faid to provide^ and 
to lay up in fummer, againft the hthiger and cold of the'win** 
ter. See Her. Sat. i. Lib* i. J. 33—8. 

365. Tbgre are fome, ] The poet, here, is inveighing againft 
the abominable lewdnefs of the women, in their love for eu- 
nuchs — but, for decency fake, let us not enter into the para- 
graph above tranflated, any farther than the tranflation, or 
rather paraphrafe, in which it is left, muft neceflarily lead 

T 4 , VS' ^'f^r 
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Ergo expeft^tos, ac juflbs crefccre primim 370 

Tefticulos, poftquam coeperunt effe bilibres, 

Tonforis damno tanttim rapit Heliodorus. 

Confpicuus longe, cunftifquc notabilis intrat 

Balnea, nee dubie cuftodem vitis & horti 

Provocat, a domina faftus fpado : dormiat ille 375 

Cum domina : fed tu jam durum, Pofthume, jamque 

Tondendum eunucho Bromium committere noli. 

Si gaudet cantu, nullius fibula durat 
Vocem vendentis Prartoribus. organa femper 
In manibus : denfi radiant teftudine tota 380 

Sardonyches : crifpo numerantur peSine chordae, 
Quo tener Hedymeles operam dedit : hune tenet, hoc fe ' 
Solatur, gratoque indulget bafia pleitro. 



J375. Keeper of the 'vines and gardens,"] i.e. Priapus. 

378. No public performer, ^r.] Literally — the button of 
none felling his voice to the praetors. The pra:tors gave enter- 
tainments to the people at their own expence, and, among 
others, concerts of muiic ; the vocal parts of which were per- 
formed by youths, who hired themfelves out on thefe occafions, 
and who, to preferve their voices, had clafps or rings put thrciigh 
the prepuce, in order to prevent their intercourfe with women, 
which was reckoned injurious to their voice — thefe rings were 
called fibulae — but themufical ladies were fo fbnd of thefe peo- 
ple, that they made them fing fo much as xo hurt their voices, 
xnfomuch that they receive^Fno benefit from the ufe of the 
fibulae. 

We read fupr. 1. 73, of feme lewd women who loofed this 
button, or ring, from the fingers, for another purpofe, for which 
they were at great expence. See 1. 73, and note. 

379, Themufical infirumentii ^c] Organum — feems a ge- 
neral name for mufical inftruments.— q. d. If fhe be a performer 
herfelf, fhe obferves no moderation ; flie does nothing elfe but 
play from morning till night. 

381. The fardonyxes,"] The fardonyx is a precious ftone, 
partly the colour of a man's nail, and partly of a cornelian-co- 
lour. By this pafTage it feems that thefe ladies were fo extra- 
vagant, as to ornament their mufical inftruments with coflly 
ftones and jewels. Ovid defcribes Apollo's lyre as adorned 
with gems and ivory. Met, Lib. ii. 1. 167. 

381. rire 
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Heliodorus, the furgeon, peribrms the operation 370 

When all is full grown, all but the beard, 
Which is the barber's lofs only. 
Afar off confpicuous, and obfervable by all, he enters 
The baths, nor does this eunuch, made fo by his miftrels. 
Doubtfully vie with the keeper of the vines and gardens : 375 
Let him fleep with his miftrefs : but do you, Pofthumus, 
Take care .how you put your boy Bromius in his power« 

If {he dilights in finging : no public performer 
Can keep himfelf fafe. The mufical inftruments are always 
In her hands ; thick, on the whole lute, fparkle 380 

Sardonyxcs : the chords are run over in order with die 

trembling quill, 
Withfl which the tender Hedymeles performed : this Ihc 

keeps, ^ 

With.* this fhe folaces herfelf, and indulges kifles to the 

grateful quill. 

381. The tremhling quillS^ They flruck the firings fometimet 
with the fingers, fometimes with a piece of ivory made in iotaL 
of a quill, which was called peden. So Virg. ^En. vi. 1. 646—7, 

Obloquitur numeris feptem difcrimina vocum> 
Jamque eadem digitis, jam pedline pulfat eburno. 

Crifpus, here, may, like crifpans, fignify quivering, trem- 
bling, from its efFeft upon the firings, to which it gives, and 
froip them* in a meafure, receives, a vibratory motion. 

382. Hedymeles, ^ Some famous harper, who was called fb 
from Gr. -nlv^ fweet, and ^eXo?, a fong. The peften, or quill, 
that he made ufe of, was vtiy highly valued, no doubt, by theie 
fantaflical women. 

Performed,'] Operam dedit — made ufe of in playing. 



383. The grateful quill, '\ Gratd, here, fignifies acceptable- 
agreeable. — See Sat. iii. 1. 4. — Pledro, pledrum, as well as 
pcden, fignifies the quill, or other thing with which the firings 
were flricken (from Gr. TrX^jcrcrw, to flrike). The poet is fetting 
forth the folly and abfurdity of thefe mufical ladies, who pre- 
ferved as facredreliques, and confoled themfelves in the pofTef- 
110 n of, and even bcflowed kifTes on, any inftruments that had 
belonged to fome admired and favourite performer. 

384. Of 
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Quaedam de numero Lamiarum, ac nbmini^ alti, 

Cum farre & vino Janum, Veftamque rogabat, ^ [285 

An Capitolinam deberet Pollio quercum 

Sperare, & fidibus promittere, quid faceret plus 

^grotante viro ? medicis quid triftibus erga 

Filiolum ? ftetit ante aram, nee turpe putavit , 

Pro cithara velare caput ; didtataque verba 390 

Protulit, (ut mos eft) & aperta palluit agna. 

Die mihi nunc, qua^fo; die, antiquiffime Divum j 

Refpondes his, Jane pater ? magna otia coeli : 

Non eft, (ut video) non eft, quid agatur apud vos, 

Haee de comoedis te confulit : ilia tragoedum 395 

Commendare volet ; varicofus fiet harufpex. 

Sed cantet potius, quam totam pervolet urbem 



384. Of the number,' 
Of the L amide. 



i. e. Of the Lamian name or family. 

A noble famil)r whofe origin was from 
Lamus> the king and founder of the city of Formias^ in Cam* 
pania. 

385. With meal and 'vuine.'\ The ufual offering. 

— Janus and Vefia.'\ The moft antient and firft deities of 
the Romans. 

386. Pol/io,'] Some favourite and eminent mufician. 

■ The Capitolinian oak."] Domitian inftituted fports in 

honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, which were celebrated every fifth 
year ; he that came off conqueror was rewarded with an oaken 
crown. 

387. Promi/e it to his inftrument*"] i. e. That he fhould (b 
perform, as to excel all his competitors. 

— — Injirument,^ Fidibus* — Fides iignifies any ftringed in- 
^ument-«-<hence our word fiddle. 

388. The phyjicians being fad."] Shaking their heads, and 
giving over their patient. 

389. Her /on,] Filiolum — her little only fon. 

390. To ^jeil her head.] As fuppliants did. 

■■>' - For a harp,] i, e. An harper. M«tonym» 
' ■ Words dictated,] Some form of prayer prefcribed for 
fuch occafions. 

391. When the lamb loas opened.] She trembled and grew 
pale with anxiety for the event ; fxJr, from the appearance and 
ilate of the bowels of the facrifices, the foothfayers foretold fu- 
ture things. 

392. Mofi aniient of gods,] See note above, I, 385. 

3?5- Oa 
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A certain lady, of the number of the Lamise, and of hi^ 

name. 
With meal and wine a(k'd Janus and Vefta, 385 

Whether PoUio ought for the Capitolinian oak 
To hope, and promife it to his inftrijment. What coi4l4» 

fhe do more 
If her hulband were fick ? what, the phyficians being Ikd^ 

towards 
Her little fon ? fhe flood before the altar, nor thought it 

fhameful 
To veil her head for a harp ; and fhe uttered words 

diftated 390 

(As the cuflom is) and grew pale when the lamb was 

opened. 
<' Tell n^ now, I pray, tell me, Othoumoftantient of gods, 
*^ Father Janus, do you anfwcr thefe ? the leifure of heaven 

** is great; 
«' There is not (as I fee) there is not any thing that is don(9 

*^ among you. 
^^ This (lady) confults you about comedians : another 

** would recommend 3^ 

<* A tragedian : the foothfayer will have fwelled legs." 
But rather let her fmg, than audacious ibe fbould flyover die 

wholQ 

3^3. Do you anfiver thefe P^ Such requefb of foch votaries. 

■ The leifure of heaven is great, ^r ,] The god« mufl forely 

have very little to do if they can attend to fuch prayers^ and to 
fuch fubjeds as fiddlers and a£tors. Juvenal here^ as in other 
pafTages^ ridicules the Roman mythology. 

396. The foothfayer,"] Who is forced to ftand fo often^ iand fo!^ 
fo long together^ while they are oiFering their prayers. 

•— — Will ha<ve fuelled legs."] With (landing at the altar, 
Varicofus fignifies having large veins from the fweUing of tho 
dropfy-T-or from (landing long — the blood fettling a good dea| 
In the lower parts, and Celling the veins of the legs. 

397. Audaaom.l In an unpudent^ bold manner^ life t 
proftitute, * 

398. 4lf'^'*. 
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' Audax, & coetus poffit quam ferre virorum ; . •. 

Cumque paludatis ducibus, praefente marito, 
Jpfa loqui re£la facie, ftriftifque mamillis. 406 

Haec eadem novit, quid toto fiat in orbe : 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant : fecreta novercae, 
Et pueri : quis amet : quis decipiatur adulter, 
Dicet, quis viduam praegnantem fecerit, & quo 
Menfe, quibus verbis concumbat quaeque, modis quot. 405 
linftantem regi Armenio, Parthoque Cometen 
Prima videt : famam, rumorefque ilia recentes 
Excipit ad portas ; quofdati) facit : ifie Niphatem 
In populos, magnoque illic cundta arva teneri 
Diluvlo: nutare urbes, fubfidere terras,. 410 

Quocunque in trivio, Cuicunquc ejt obvia, narrat. 

398. AJJemhlies of men, '\ Suffer herfelf to be in their coin- 
pany, and join in .free converfation with them. 

399. In military attire,'] Paludatis — having on the paluda- 
mentum, which was a general's white or purple robe, in whicU 
Be marched out of Rome on an expedition — officers in their re- 
gimentals — red coats, as we fhould fay. 

400. Armnembarraffed countenance,'] Re6la facje— with her 
face ilraight and Upright, not turned s^fide, or held down, at 
any thing ihe faw or heard. 

— Bare treafis.] Stridlisr — literally, drawn out — metaph, 
from a fword drawn for an attack. 

401. Knoivs njohat may be doings l^c,"] Thp poet now in* 
veighs againft the fex as goffips and tale-bearers, equally dif- 
pcriing about public news and private fcandal. 

402. The Seres,"] The Seres were a people of Scythia, who, 
by the help of water, got a fort of down froip the leaves of trees, 
and therewith made a kind of iilk. 

— — Thracians,] Were a people of the moll eaftern part of 
Europe — thefe were enemies to the Romans, but at length fub- 
dued by them. 

The fecrets of a fieftnother^ 13 cS] Some fcandalou^ 
llory of an intrigue between a llepmother and her fon-in- 
law. 

403. Who may lo^e, l^c] i. e. Be in love. — This, and the 
two following lines, defcribe the nature of female tittlcTtattle* 
^nd fcandal, very humouroufly, 

■ - ij.06. Comc^ 



rr-N 
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Town, and than fhe (hould endure aflemblies of men ; 
And with captains in military attire, in the prefence of her 

hulband 
.Converfe, with an unembarrafTed countenance, and with 

bare breads. 400 

This fame knows what may be doing all the world 

over : 
What the SereS and Thracians may be doing : the fecrets 

of a ftepmother 
And her boy : who may love : what adulterer may be 

deceived : 
She will tell who made a widow pregnant, and in what 
Month : with what language every woman intrigues, and 

in how many ways. 405 

The comet threatening the Armenian and Parthian kings 
She firft fees : report, and recent rumours. 
She catches' up at the doors ; fome flie makes : that the 

Niphates had gone 
Over the people, and that there all the fields were occupied 
By a great deluge : that cities totter, that lands fink, 410 
She tells, in every public flreet, to whomfoever fhe meets. 

406. Comet threatening, i^ C.I Tnflantem— Handing over, as 
It were, and threatening, as the vulgar notion was, dedru^on 
to the Armenians and Parthian s, who were enemies to the Ro- 
mans. 

407. She firji fees. "] The poet, here, ridicules her preten- 
iions to wifdom and foreiight. 

kefort.^ Famam — rumour — common talk— fcandal. 

408. j^t the doors,] Where Ihe ftands liftening — to have 
it all at firfl hand. 

' She makes.] Invents out of her own head. 
— - The Niphates.] A river of Armenia, 
408 — 9, Had gone o'ver the people, i^c] Drowned the inha- 
bitants, and overflowed the countrv. 

410. Cities totter—elands Jink.] By earthquakes. 

41 1. Public ftreet.] Trivium— fignifies a place where tijrce 
Ways meet-— a place of common refort. 

412, Nor 
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Nee tamen id vitium magis intolerabile, quam quod 
Vicinos hum lies rapere, & concidere loris 
Exorata folet : nam fi latratibus aiti 

•Rumpuntur fomni ; fuftes hue ocyus, inquit, 41^ 

AiRrte, atque illis dominum jubet ante feriri, 
Deinde eanem : gravis occurfu, teterrlma vultu. 
Balnea no£le fubit : eonchas, & eaftra moverl 
Nofle jubet; magno gaudet fudare tumultu: 
Cum laflata gravi ceciderunt brachia mafla^ ^.20 

Callidus & eriftae digitos imprcffit aliptes, 
Ae fummum dominae femur exclamare coegit, 
(Convivae miieri interea fomnoque fameque 
Urgentur) tandem ilia venit rubicundula, totum 
CEnophorum fitiens, plena quod tenditur urna 425 

Admotum pedibus, de quo fextarius alter 
Ducitur ante cibum, rabidam fafturus orexim, 

412. Nor is that faulty ^c] The poet here (hews the pride, 
impajtience, and cruelty of thefe fine ladies, who, becaufe they 
happen to be difturbed by the barking of a dog, fend out their 
fervants with whips and clubs, ordering them to beat their poor 
neighbours moft barbaroufly, though they intreat forgivenefs, 
smd then fall on the dog. 

417. Terrible to be met, l^c.'\ Bearing the figns of anger and 
cruelty in her countenance and afpeft. 

418. By night.'] At a late and unfeafonable hour. See note 
on Sat. i. 49, and on Sat. xi. 204. Perf. Sat. iii. 4. 

Her conchs,] Conchas — may fignify boxes, or fhells, 

for ointments, which were ufed at the baths. See before, 

■■ BaggageJ] Things of various forts which were ufed at 
the baths, which the poet humouroufly calls caflra, from their 
variety and number — like camp equipage. Metaph. 

419* To be fno^ed."] To be carried after her. The word 
moveri is Metaphorical, and alludes to the eaftra. 

420. When her tired arms, l^c, ] They that fweated before 
they bathed, fwung two leaden maiTes, or balls, to promote per- 
fpiration. 

421. The anointerJ] Aliptes — fo called from ahi\(pu9 to 

anoint. This was fome perfon who attended to anoint the 

bathers. 

1 423. Her 
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Nor yet is that feult more intolerable, than that 
To feize, and flafh with whips her humble neighbour^ 
Intreated ihe is wont : for if by barkings her found 
Sleep is broken ; " Clubs," faysflie, " hither qutckly 415; 
** Brine: *' — and with them commands the mafter firft to 

be beaten, 
Then the dog. Terrible to be mtty and m^ frightful in 

countenance, « / 

She goes by night to the baths : her conchs ,and baggage 

fhe commands 
To be moved by night : ihe rejoices to fweat with great 

tumult ; 
When her arms have fallen, tired with the heavy mafs, 4350 
And the fly anointer has played her an unlucky trick,. 
By taking undue liberties with her perfon, 
(Her miferable guefts in the mean time are urged witji/flecp 

and hunger) 
At laft fhe comes fomewhat ruddy : thirfting after 
A whole flagon, which, in afuil pitcher, is prefented, 4^5 
Placed at her feet ; of which another fextary 
Is drunk up before meat, to provoke an eager appetite, 

423. Her mi/erahle guefts 9 £sff.] The people who.wero 
Invited to fupper at her houfe were half ilarved with hem- 
ger, and tired almoft to death with expedling her return 
from the bath, where fhe ftaid, as if nobody was waiting for 
her, 

424. Somewhat ruddy, '\ Flofhed in the face with her exercife 
at the bath, or, perhaps , from a confcioufnefs of what had hajj^ 
pened between her and the aliptes. 

425. A whole flagon 9 ^r.] Oenophorum-r-from oti^, wine, 
and f £^Ar, to bear or carry. This feems to have been a name for 
any veiTel in which they brought wine, and was probably of a 
large iize. 

426. Another fextary, 'I i. e. A fecond— •implying that fte 
had drunk off one before. The fextarius held about a pint and 
an half. Ainsw. 

427. Tofrovokt an ^gn apfeiit€.\ Orexim — from 'o^elK* 

. an 
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Dum redit, & loto terrain ferit inteftino. 
Marmoribus rivi properant, aut lata Falernum 
Pelvis olet : nam fie tanquam alta In doHa longus 430 
Deciderit ferpen^ bibit, & vomit, ergo maritus 
Naufeat, atque oculis bilem fubftringit opertis. *' 
Ilia tamen gravior, quse cum difcumbere coepit^ 
Laudat Virgilium^ periturs ignofcit Elifx ; 
Committit vates, & comparat; inde Maronem, 435 

Atque alia parte in trutini fufpendit Homerum. 
Cedunt grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 
Turba tacet ; nee caufidlcus, nee praeco loquatur. 
Altera nee mulier : verborum tanta cadit vis ; 
Tot pariter pelves, tot tintinnabula dicas 440 

Pulfari. Jam nemo tubas, nemo sera fatiget, 

an eager defire, quod ab ^O^eyofMn, appeto^ to deiire ear* 
heftly. 

It was ufual for the Roman epicares to drink a fort of thin and 
iharp Falernan wine (Sat. xiii. 1. 216.} to make them vomit, be- 
fore meah» that the flomach> being cleared and empty, might be 
■ more fendbly affected with hunger, and thus the party enabled 
to eat the more. See Sat. iv* 6j, This wine was called 
tropes> from t^owj!, verfio. 

Bibit ergo tropen> ut vomat. 

Mart. Lib.xii. Ep. 83. 

428. Till if returns. "] Is brought up again. 

— With her lAjaJhed infide\ The warning of her Homach. 

429. Ri^vers, l^cJ] The wine brought up from her ftomach 
gulhes on the marble pavement like a river-— or (he vomits into 
a bafon, which fmells of the wine vomited up from her domach. 

430 — I. As if a longferpent^ l^cS\ Pliny, Lib. x. c. Ixxii. 
tpftifies, that ferpents are very greecfy of wine. His words are — 
Serpentes cum occafio ell, vinum prxcipue appetunt, cum alio- 
qui exiguo indigeant potu. But this one (hould fuppofe a mere 
notion, a fort of vulgar error, which, probably, Juvenal means 
to laugh at. 

432. Rejlrains his choler,] The hulband, finding himfelf 
' grow fick at the fight, hides his eyes, that he may not any longer 
behold what he finds likely to raife his choler and refentment, 
which,he dares not vent. — Or, perhaps, by bllem fubftringit, we 
may underftand that he keeps himfelf from vomiting up the bile 
from his ftomach, by no longer beholding his wife in fo filthy a 
5 fituation. 
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Till it returns, andftrikes the ground with her wafhed infide* 
Rivers haften 6n the pavement^ or of Falernan the Wide 
Bafon fmells : for thus, as if into a deep cafk ^ long 430 
Serpent had fallen, (he drinks and vomits. Therefore her 

hulband 
Turns flck, and reftrains his choler with his eyes covered. 
Yet fhe is more irkfome, who, when fhe begins to fit at 

table, 
Praifes Virgil, and forgives Elifa about to di<ri 
She matches the poets, and compares them« Then Virgil, 4 J5 
And, on the odier part, Homer, fhe fufpends in a fcale< 
The grammarians yield, the rhetoricians are overcome, 
AH the crowd is filent ; neither lawyer, nor crier, can fpeaki 
Nor any other woman : there fells fo great a force of words : 
You would fay, that, fo many bafons, fo many bells w6re 

firuck 440 

Together. Now let nobody weary trumpets, Or brafs kettles, 

fltuation, and therefore puts his hands before his eyes to cover 
them. 

43 3 . ^^^ J^^ f^ f>if>^^ iri/ome,] The poet now inveighs againft 
fuch of the kx as were pretenders to learning and criticifm^ and 
who affe^ed wifdom and eloquence. 

434. Forgives Elifa^ ^t.] Finds e^ccufes, artd endeavours to 
jullify queen Dido, &c. (called alfo Elifa, i£n/iv. 1. 335O whea 
ihe was going to deib-oy herfelf for love. - 

435. Matches^ See Sat. L 163, note« 

436. S he fufpends Homer, lic.^ Runs i parallel between Ho- 
mer and Virgil J and weighs in her opinion, as in a balance^ th«ii^ 
ieveral merits. 

430. So greats force ofmjordsy £!fe]^;^The poet humouroufly 
reprefents orators and grammdrians as quite outdone by thiti 
learned lady ; and that her vociferation is fuch, that neitnef a 
common ciier, nor a bawling lawyer, nor the company (tarba) 
that furrounds hei*, can have an opportunity to pUt in a (yllabto'M* 
fuch a torrent of words comes from her^ that it be^rs 6xArcL all 
before it. 

441. Weary trumpets jf3c,\ When the mooti was ecHpfed, 
the Romans fuperftitioufiy thought that (he wa^ ander ibmc 
charms or incantations, againft which nothing would prevail 
but the fonnd of brafs, from trumpets, baibns^ kettles, te. 

y 443. lmp(^m 
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yna laboranti poterit fuccurrere Luna^. 

Imponit finem fapiens & rebus honeftis. 

Nam qu9 d66ta nimis cupit & fkcunda videri^ 

Crure tenus medio tunicas fuccingere debet, . 445 

Caedere Sylvano porcum, quadrante lavari. 

Noa habeat matrona, tibi quae juncia recumbit, 
Picendi genus, aut curtum fermone rotato 
Torqueat enthymema, nee hiftorias fciat omnes : 
Sed quaedam ex libris, & non intelligat. odi 45Q 

Hanc ego, quae repetit, volvitque Palaemonis artem, 
Servata femper lege & ratione loquendi, 
Ignptofque mihi tenet antiquaria verfus, 
I^cc curanda viris Opicae caftigat amicae 

443, Impo/es the end, ^^-l Draws the line, as it were, 
nicely diftingui(hing, after the manner of the philofophers, on 
thefubjed of ethics, defining the honeilum, the utile, the pul- 
crum, and where each begins and ends. 

445. To hind her coats upy l^c.'] A lady whoafFedls fo much 
learning, (hould, doubtlefs, imitate the plulofophers,^ as well in 
drefs as in difcourfe, that fhemay completely refemble them. — 
The Peripatetic philofophers wore a coat which came no lower 
than the mid-leg. 

446. Jn hog for Syl'vanus,'] As the philofophers fought 
croves and retired places, in order to have more leifure for 
Kudy and contemplation, they facrificed an hog to Sylvanus, 
the god of the woods. 

• Women were not to be prefent at the folemnity. The poet* 
humouroufly tells thefe philofophical ladies, that they ought un- 
doubtedly to have the privll .ge of facrificing, as they ranked 
with philofophers. 

To ^ajhfor a far thing, '\ The ufual fmall fee which the 

poor philofophers paid for bathing. 

447. Let 7iot the matron.'] The poet now fatirizes another 
fgrt of learned ladies, who affedl to be Ikilled in logic and gram- 
mar, r ' )much that they are for ever finding fault with every 
little irregularity of fpcech in others. 

448. J method of haranguing,'] Genus dicendi — a particular 
kind of argumentation — ^i. e, the art of logic. 

, '' : Twijl, l^c] Wind her argument into the fmall compafa 

rfan epthymeme.— Rotato-r-i. e. artfully turned. 

449. Thsjb^rt enthymeme,"] A ftiort kind of fyllogifm* con- 

iiiting 
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She alone could fuccour the labouring moon. ' 

She, a wife woman, impofes the end to things honefh 

Now flie who defires to feem too learned And eloquent, 

Ought to bind her coats up to die middle of her kg, 445 

And flay an hog for Sylvanus, and wafh iFor a farthing; 

. J^et not the matron, that joined to you lies by you^ have 

A method of haranguing, nor let her twift, with turned 

difcourfe. 
The (hort erithymeme, lior let her kiiow all hiftbrics : 
But fome things from books^ and not underftahd themv 

I hate 45^ 

Her who repeats, and turns over, the art of Patemon, 
The law and manner of fpeakirig being always preferved^ 
And, an antiquarian^ holds forth to me dnknown verfes^ 
And corrects the words of her clbwiiifh frierid 



fifting only of two propofitiohs^ a third being retained In the 
tnind — sv Qvfjiu, whence the name. 

449. Kntnv all htftories,'\ Aim or pretend to be a ferfeft 
hiftorian. 

450. Somkthbigs front heo^sJ] 4» d. t allow her to have fome 
tafle for books, and to know a little about them. 

— — Not underftand them,'\ i. c. Enter too deeply into them. 
She llhould not underfland too much. 

451. The art if PtdamonJ\ He Was k conceited gramnia- 
rian> who faid that learning would live and die with him. 

452. The law and manner ofjpeakingj ^c] The poet meani 
to fay> that he hates a woman who is always conning and turn- 
ing over her griimmar-rulesi like a pedant, and placing her 
words exa^ly m mood and tenfe. 

453. An antiquarian f ^r.] One who is ftudioiis of obfoletii 
words and phrafes, and fo quoting old-fafhloned verfes, that no- 
body knows any thing of. 

454. Her cliywnijh friend*"] Opicus — fiznifies rude, bar- 
barous) clowniQi— ^it is derived from the moH antient people of* 
Italy, who were called Opici, from ops, the earth, from which 
they were faid to fpring. See Sat. iii. 1. 207. 

This learned lady is fuppofed to be fo precife, as to clKiliz^ 
her neighbours, if they did not converfe in the moft elegant mo- 
dern manner, and to find fault with any words which looked 
like barbarifms^ fuch as men would not obfervs. 
'• . U a 455. T0 
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Verba. SolGBcifmum liceat fecifle marito* 45 ( 

Nil non permittit mulier fibi ; turpe putat nil, 
Cum virides getnmas collo circumdedit, & cum 
Auribus extenfis magnos commiiit elenchos* 
Intolerabilius niliit eft quam fcemina dives. 
Interea foeda aipeclu, ridendaque multo ^6a 

Pane tumet facies^ aut pinguia Poppaeana 
Spirat, & hinc miferl vifcantur labra mariti. 
Ad mcechum veniet lota cute : quando videri 
Vult formofa domi ? mcechis foliata parantur ; 
His emitur, quicquid graciles hue mittitis Indi* 465 

Tandem aperit vultum, ic te<3oria prima reponit : 
Incipit agnofci, atque illo Ia<^e fovetur, 

4^5. To ha^e made a/olecifm*'] So called from the people of 
Solos or Sola> a city of Cilicia, who were famous for incon- 
gruity of fpeech againfl grammar. 

Let her not quarrel with her hafband for fpeaking a little 
falfe Latin. 

The Soli were a people of Attica, who» being tranfplanted 
to Cilicia, loft the purity of their antient tongue, and became 
ridiculous to the Athenians for their improprieties therein* 
Chambers. 

457. Placid green gems,"] Put on an emerald necklace. 

458. Committed, &r.] Has put ear-rings, made of large 
oblong pearls, in her ears, which are.ilretoied and extended 
downwards with the weight of them. SeeAiNsw. Elenchusi 

459. Nothing is m»re intolerable, ^c] The poet is here 
fatirizing the pride, in drefs and behaviour, of wives who have 
brought the hufbands large fortunes ^ which, by the laws of 
Rome, they having a power of devifing away by will to whom 
they pleafed, made them infulFerably infolent. See 1. 139—40. 

461. Siuells ixjith much pafie,"] Appears beyond its natural 
bignefs, by a quantity of paile ftuck upon it, by way of preferv- 
ing or improving her complexion. See Sat. ii. 1. 107. 

Fat Popp^an,'] Poppaea, the wife of Nero, invented a 

fort of pomatum to preserve her beauty, which invention bore 
her n^me. 

462. Are glued together,'] On kiffing her— owing to the vif- 
€003 quality of the pomatum with which fhe had daubed her 
face. 
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Not be noticed by men. Let it be allowable for her hufband 

to have made a folecifm. 455 

There is nothing a woman does not allow herfelf in, fhe 

thinks nothing bafe, 
When (he has placed green gems ronnd her neck, and when 
She has committed large pearls to ber extended eafs : 
Nothing is more intolerable than a rich woman. 
Mean while, filthy to behold, and to be laugh'd at, her 

face 460 

Swells with much pafte, or breathes ht Popp^ean, 
And hence the lips of her miferable hufband are glued to« 

gether. . 
To an adulterer fhe will come with a wafh'd fkin : when 

is fhe 
Willing to Teem handfome at home ? perfumes are prepared 

for her 
Gallants : for thefe is bought whatever the flender Indians 

fend hither« 465 

At length fhe opens her countenance, and lays by her fir^ 

coverings : 
She begins to be known, and is cherlfh'd with diat milk, 

463. To an aduhenr, i^c] She will wafh her face when (he 
is to meet her gallant. 

464. Hand/omt at borne ^] When will fhe take half this pains 
to appear Kondfome in the eyes of her hufband ? ' 

— — • Perfumes,^ Foliatum was a precious ointinent made of 
fpikenard. Comp. Mark xiv. 3. John xii. 3. Called in Gr. 
*a,^h»9 ; nardat> Lat. The ufing this ointment was vtry expen* 
five. 

465. ThiJUnJer Indians.'] Thin and lean> from the ccmtU 
naal wafte of their bodies by the heat of the climate. From 
India were imported various fweet eiTences and perforoesy as 
well at the nard> which the ladies made ufe of. See Efther iL 
12. 

466. She opens her countenance, He J] Takes ofi* the pafie (fee 
1. 461, note) and waihes oiF the other materials, only fmooth'* 
ing bet ikin with aiTes milk. 

— Herfirft coverings,] The plafter or pafle. 

467. Sle begins tB be known.] To look like herfelf. 

U 3 467. m:h 
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Propter quod fecum comites educit afellas, 
£xul Hyperboreum ii dimittatur ad axem. 
^ed quae mutatis inducitur, atque fovetur 470 

Tot medicaminibus, co£t£que filiginis oSias 
Accipit, & madidas ; facies dicetur, an ulcus ? 
Eft operae pretium penitus cognofcere toto 
Quid faciant, agitentque die, ft no£te maritus 
Averfus jacuit, periit libraria, ponunt 475 

Cofmetae tunicas, tarde venifle Liburnus 
Dicitur, & poenas alieni pendere fomni 
Gbgitur: hie frangit ferulas, rubet ille flagello, 
Hie fcutica : func quae tortoribus annjia praeftant. 

467. With that millty l^c.'\ The poet alludes here to Poppaea, 
the wife of Nero, above mentioned (1. 461.) who, when (he was 
banilhed from Rome, had fifty fhe-afles along with her, for their 
milk to wafh in, and to mix up her pafle with. 

469. Hyperborean axis,'\ The northern pole (from T^rc^, 
fupra, and po^taqy the north) becaufe from thence the north-wind 
was fuppofed to come. 

4yo — I . Changed medicaments.'^ Such a variety of cofmetics, 
or medicines for the complexion, which are for ever changing 
with the fafhions or humours of the ladies. 

471. Baked and luet flour»'\ Siliginis.— Siligo lignifies a 
kind of grain, the flour of which is whiter than that of wheat ; 
this they made a kind of pultice or pafte of, by \yetting it 
with affes milk, and then applying it like a moill cake to the 

. face. Oira denotes a pudding, or fuch like, or pafte made with 
pulfe. Alfo a cake, or any like compofition. 

472. J face y or an ulcer F"] Becaufe the look of it, when 
thefe cakes or pultices are upon it, is fo like that of a fore, which 
is treated with pultices of bread and milk, in order to affvvage 
and cleanfe it, that it may as well b,e taken for the one as the 
other. 

475. Turned a^\:ay,'\ Turns his back towards her, and 
goes to fleep. See below, 1. 477. 

The hou/ekeeper, ] Libraria — a weigher of wool or flax 

(from libra, a balance) a fort of houfcheeper, whofe ofiice it was 
to weigh out and deliver the tafks of wool to the other fervants 
iov fpinning. 

■ Is undone.] Ruined— turned out of doors — after being 
f:ruelly lafhied. 

-~-— The tire-nvcmen,'] Coipetae, from Gr. Kofff^aaf, to adorn, 
were perfons who helped to drcfs their miftrefles, and who had 

the 
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On account of which fhe leads forth with her Ihe-afles her 
attendants, 

If an exile flie be fent to the Hyperborean axis. 

But that which is cover'd over, and cherilh'd widi lb many 
changed 470 

Medicaments, and receives cakes of baked and Vret flour. 

Shall it be called a face, or an ulcer i 

It is worth while, to know cxaSly, for a whole 

Day, what they do, and how they employ themfelves. • If 
at night 

The hufband hath lain turned away, the houfekeeper is 
undone, the tire-women 47S 

Strip, the Liburnan is faid to have come late, 

And to be punifli'd for another's fleep 

Is compelled : one breaks ferules, another reddens with the 
whip. 

Another with the thong: there are fome who pay tor- 
mentors by the year. 

the care of their ornaments, clothes, &c.— fomething like our 
valets de chambre, or lady's women. 

476. Strip.'] Ponunt tunicas — put down tlieir clothes from 
their backs to be flogged. 

The Liburnan f ^c] One of her flaves, who carried 

her litter. Thefe chairmen, as we (hould call them, were 
uiually from Liburnia, and were remarkably tall and flout. 
See Sat. iii. 1. 240.— The lady, in her rage, don't fpare her 
own chairmen — thefe fhe taxes with coming after their time, 
andpuniihes. 

477. For another* s jlcep ."] Becaufe her hufband turned hi3 
back to her, and fell afleep. See above, 1. 475. 

478. Ferules,] Rods, fticks, or ferules made of a flat piece 
of wood, wherewith children and flaves were correfted. One 
poor fellow has one of thefe broken over his fhoulders. 

— Reddens fwith the lohip,] Is whipped till his back is 
bloody. 

479. The thongJ] Scutica — a terrible inftrument of punifh* 
ment, made of leathern thongs, though not (according to Hor. 
Sat. Lib. i. Sat. iii. 119.) fo fevere as the fiagellum. Horace 
alfo meniions the ferula (1. 120.) as the mildeft of the three. 

U 4 479. Ttrr 
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Verberat, atque obiter fkciem Unit *, audit arnicas^ 480 

Aut latum pidae veftis conflderat aurum ; 

£t caedens longi repetit tranfii£b diurni. 

£t csedit donee laffis cacdentibus, ^^ £xi, 

(Intonet horrendum) jam cognidone pera^. 

I'lraefedhira domus Sicula non mitior aula : 485 

Nam fi conftituit, folitoque decentius optat 

Ornari J & properat, jamque expe^tur in hortis, 

/^ut apud Ifiacae potius facraria lenae ; 

Comppnit crinem laceratis ipfa capillis 

Nuda humeros Pfecas iofelix, nudifque mamillis. 490 

' 479. Tormentors. 1 Hire people by the year, who, lik^ 
executioner s> put in execution ^e cruel orders of their em- 
ployers* 

480. He hats, Cffr.] One of thefe toqnentors, Ured for this 
purpofe, lalhes the poor flares^ while madam is employed in her 
ufual courfe of adorning her perfon, or converfing with com- 
pany, or looking at fome fine clothes. 

' 482. And as be heats, 6sfr.] The fellow ftill lays on, while 
ihe, very unconcernedly, looks over the faipily accounts. 

483. He heats, ^r.] Still the beating goes forward, till the 
beaters are quite tired. 

' ** Go, fcff.] TJen flie turns the poor fufferers out of 
doors, in the moil haughty manner.^^" Be gone, now,*' fays (he, 
** the examination is over— all accounts are now fettled between 
*^\is."— Cognitio fignifies the examination of things, in order 
to a difcovery, as accounts, and the like* 

Cpenitioalfo fignifies trial, or hearing of acaufe. — If we are 
to underftand the word in this fenfe, then ihe may be fuppofed 
to fay, in a taunting manner— '< Be gone — you haye had your 
** trial— the caufe is over.** 

485. Than a Sicilian ^ourt,'] Where the moil cruel tyrants 
preiioed ; fuch as Phalaris, Dionyfius, Sec. See Hor. Lib. i. 
^pift. ii. 1. 58 — 9. 

486. jfft ajf^nation.l Conilituit— has appointed— -i. e. to 
meet a gallant, ^ee Sat.iii. 12, and note. 

487. In the gardens."] Of LucuUus — a famous place for 
pleafant walks,- and wh,ere afiignations were made. 

488. At the tempkA Sacraria^^places where things facred 
^o the gbddefs were xept, which had been transferred from 
«£gypt to Rome. 

The banAid IJis.1 Or the Jfiacan bawd— for her temple 
' ' • ' was 
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He beats, and (he, by the bye, daubs her fiice ; liftens to 

her friends, 480 

Or contemplates the broad gold of an embrdder'd gar* 

ment : 
And as he beats, fhe reads over the trania^ons of a long 

journal : 
Ahd ftill he beats, till the beaters being tir^d — ^^ Go, 
(She horridly thunders out) ^ now the examination i^ 

finiflied "— 
The government of the houfe is not milder than a Sicilian 

court: 485 

For if fhe has made an affignation, and wiihes more be* 

comingly than ufual . 
I'o be dreiled, and is in a hurry, and now waited for in the 

gardens. 
Or rather at the temple of the bawd Ifis, 
Unhappy Pfecas arranges her hair, herfclf with torne locks^ 
Naked to the iboulders, and with naked breafb.— 49Q 

was the fcene of all manner of lewdnefs, and attended confiantly 
by pimf^, bawds, and the like. See Sat. ix. 1. 22. 

489. Unhappy Pficas.] Juvenal ^ves to the waiting^maid 
the name of one of chafte Diana's nymphs» who attended on the 
perfon of the goddefs> and aflifted at her toilet in the grot(o of 
the vale Gargaphie. Ovid. Met. Lib.iii. 1. 15 5-— 172. This 
is very humoarous, if we conflder the charaider of the lady 
fpoken of, who is attended at her toilet by her filles de cham* 
bre, who have each, like Diana's nymphs, a feveral office in 
adorning her perfon, while all thefe pains, to make herfelf look 
more handfome than nfual, was becaufe (he was going to meet « 
gallant. The fad condition of poor Pfecas betpeaks the vio- 
lence which Ihe fuffered, from her cruel miftrefs^ on every thm 
lead offence. However^, this circomftance of her torne' an4 
diihevelled locks ^ems a farther humoaroos parody of the ac« 
count which Ovid gives of one of Diana's nymphs» who dreffp^ 
the goddefs's hair-— 

■ '■ Dodior illis 
Ifmenis Crocale, fparfc^ per colla capillos 
Colligi^ in nodiUDj quamvis erat ipfa folutii. 

Ov. ubi fupn L t68««ii79^ 
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Altior Kic quare cincfnnus ? taurea punit 

Continue ilexi crimen, facinufque capilli. 

.Quid Pfccas admiiit ? quaenam eft hie culpa pucllae, 

Si tibi difplicuit nafus tuus ? altera laevum 

;£xtcndit, pe£bitque comas, & volvit in orbem* 495 

£il in confilio matrona, admotaque lanis 

Emerita quae cellat acu : fententia prima 

Hujus erit ; poft hanc aetate, atque arte minores 

Cenfebunt : tanquam famae difcrimen agatur 

jAut animae : tanti eft quaerendi cura decoris. 506 

:Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus" altum 

-JEdificat caput, Andromachcn a fronte vidcbis ; 

Poft minor eft : aliam credas. cedo, ft breve parvi 

« 

491. ** ff7jy is ibis curl higher?**] i. e. Than it ought to be— • 
fays the lady, pee vi (lily, to poor Pfecas. 

— The httirs hide,] Taurea — a leather whip made of a 
bdlPs hide, with the ftrokes of which, on her bare fhoulders 
(Comp. 1. 490.) poor Pfccas muft atone for her midake ^bout 
'the height of the curl. 

492. The crime, l£cS\ The poet humouroufly fatirizes the 
moullrous abfurdity of puniihing fervants fevcrely for fuch tri- 
fles as fetting a curl either too high or too low, as if it were a 
'ferious crime — a foul deed (facinus) worthy (Iripes. 

494. If your no/e, ^V.] If YOU happen to have a deformity 
'.in your features — for inftance, a long and ugly nofe — is the pooi: 
■girl, who waits on yo^, to blame for this ? are you to vent your 
difpleafure upon her ? 

. 495. The left fide .\ Another maid-fervantdrefics a different 
iide of the lady's head, combs out the locks, and turns them into 
rings. Extendit cxprelTes the adtion of drawing or flretching 
jout the hair with one hand, while the other pafTes the comb along 
it. 

t 496. J matron^ ^f.] She then calls a council upon thefub- 
left'^^f her drefs — firft, an old woman, who has been fet to the 
wool (i.e. to fpin) being too old for her former occupation of 
londling dextcroudy the crifping-pin, and of drefling her mif- 
trefs's hair — (he, as the moft experienced, is to give her opinion 
firft — then the younger maids, according to their age and expe- 
rience. Emerita here is metaphorical ; it is the term ufed for 
foldiers, vvho^re difcharged from the fervice — fuch were called 
miHtesemeHti. * * 

500. Of Jo great i?nportattce, 13 c,"] One would think that her 
'■ - - - - reputation^ 
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«' Why IS this curl higher ?"— The bull's hide immediately 

puxiiflies 
The crime and fault of a curled lock. 
What has Pfecas committed ? what is the fault of this girl, 
Jf your nofe has difpleafed you ? Another extends 
The left iide, and combs the locks, and rolls them into a 

circle. 495 

A matron is in the council, and who, put to the wool, 
Ceafes from the difcharged crifping-pin : her opinion 
Shall be firft ; after her, thofe who are inferior in age and art 
Shall j udge : as if the hazard of her reputation, or of her life. 
Were in queftion : of fo great importance is the cbhcerii 

of getting beauty. 500 

She prefles with fo many rows, and ftill builds with fo many 

joinings, 
Her high head, that you Will fee Andromache in froht : 
Behind flie is lefs : you'd believe her another. Excufe 

her if 

reputation, or even her life itfelf, were at ftake, fo anxious is fhc 
of appearing beautiful. 

501. She preffesy ^c] She crowds fuch a qaantity of rows 
and ftories of curls upon her towering head. 

502. Andromache, '\ Wife of Hedor, who is defcribed by 
Ovid as very large and tall. 

Omnibus Andromache vifa eft fpatioiior sequo, 

Unus, qui modicam diceret, Hedor erat. De Art. ix. 

503. Another J\ There is fo much difference in the appear* 
ance of her ftature, when viewed in front, and when viewed ht^ 
hind, that you would not imagine her to be the fame woman—* 
you would take her for another. 

Excufe her.] ' Cedo -da — ^veniam underftood— q. d. To 

be fure one ihould in fomemeafure excufe her, if ihe happen to 
be a little woman, fhort-wailted, and, when jfhe has not high 
ihoes on, feeming, in point of ftature, (horter than a pigmy, in- 
fomuch that fhe is forced to fpring up on tip-toe for a kifs—-! 
fay, if fuch be the cafe, one ought to excufe her jdreffing her head 
fo hii^h, in order to make the moll of her perfon.— Thus he ri- 
dicules little women who meant to dilguife their ftature, either 
10 by 
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Sortita eft lateris Ipatiutn, breviorque videtur 
Virgine Pygmxa, nuUis adjuta cothurnis, 505. 

£t levis ereda confurgtt ad ofcula planta ? 
Nulla viri cura interea, nee mentio fiet 
Damnorum : vivit tanquam vicina mariti : 
Hoc (bio propior^ quod amicos conjugis edit, 
£t iTervos. gravis eft radonibus. Ecce furentis 510 

Bellonae, tnatrifque Deum chorus intrat, & ingens 
Setnivir, obfcoeno facies reverenda minori, 
MoUia qui rupta fecuit genitalia tefia : 
Jampridem cui rauca cobors, cui tympana cedunt 
Plebeia, & Phrygia veftitur bucca tiara : 515 

Grande ibnat, metuique jubet Septembris, Sc auftri 

by wearing hi^h^heeled (hoes, or by curling their hair> and fet- 
ting it up as high as thev could. 

Cothurnos fignifies a K>rt of bu(kin» wome by a£lor$ in trage* 
di£s« with a high heel to it» that they might deem the tailtr. 

505. Pygmean,] See6atxiii. 1. 168, and note. 

507 — 8. No mention — of damages,'] Never takes any notice 
of the expences (he is putting her hufband to, and the damage 
ihe is doing to his affairs by her e;ctrstvagance« and to his com- 
fort and reputation* by her conduct 

^o8* Js the neighbour, iic] Is upon no other footing with 
her hufband, than if he were an ordinary acquaintance. 

509^ In this only nearer ^ fcfr.] The only difference fhc makes 
between her hufliand, and an ordinary neighbour, is, that ihe 
hates his friends, detefts his fervants, and ruins his fortune* 
Gravis rationibus may mean— grievous in her expences. 

jfio. Behold,] The poet now ridicules the iuperllition of 
wcMnen, and the knavery of their priefts ; and introduces a pro« 
ceflionof the priefls of Bellona, andof Cybele. 

511, Bellona,] The filler of Mars— (he had a temple at 
Rome» Her prielb were called Bellonarii ; they cut their arms 
and legs with fwords, and ran about as if they were mad, for 
which reafon, perhaps » the people thought them infpired. Thus 
-the priefls of Baal, i Kings, xviii. 28. 

-i-— The mother of the gods,] Cybele, whofe priefb were tht 
Cerybantes ; they adfo danced about the ffreets with drums, ta* 
bourt, and the Uke, in a wild and frantic manner. 

— — A chorus enters.] A pack of thefc priefts make their 
KppearAnce, led on by their chief. 
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She be allotted a (hort fpace of fmall waift, and feem ihorter 
Than a Pygmean virgin, lielp'd by no high-fded (hoes, 505 
And arifes to kiiles light with an ere£l foot. 
In the mean while no concern for her hufband, no men* 

tion made 
Of damages : (he lives as the neighbour of her hufband: 
In this only nearer, that (he hates die friends of her hufband. 
And his fervants ; ihe is grievous to his aflairs. 

Behold of mad 510 
Bellona, and of the mother of the gods, a chorus enters, an4 

a great 
Half^man, a reverend &ce widi little manhooc^ 
Who has cut his tender genitals with a br«»ken (hell : 
To whom, now long, an hoarfe troop— to whom the pic* 

beian labours 
Yield, andhis cheek is clothed withaPhrygian turbant: 515 
Loudly he founds forth — and commands the coming of Sep«- 

tember, and of the 



512. Half-manJ] Semivir— 4n eunuch; the priefls of Cy« 
bele were fuch^ and were therefore called Semiviri. 

514. Ah hoarfe troop. "] An aflembly of attending priefb, who 
had bawled themfelves hoarfe with the noifes they made, 

— Tffe plihiian taboursj] The tabours^ or drunks, which, 
were beat bv the inferior plebeian priefts— >here> by meto* 
nymy, the pnefts who played on them : all thefe bowed tp hinij 
and Aibmitted to his authority. 

515. fVith a Phrygian turhantJ] Which covered the head 
and tied ander the chin : part of the high prieft's drefs» and 
called Phrygian, becaofe firft brcmght from Phrygia, on^of tfa^ 
coQncrie$ in which Cybele was firft worfhipped. 

516. Loudly be founds forth.'] Grande fenat> may not only, 
mean that he bawled with a loud voice (Comp. 1. 484. Intonet 
horrend^m) but it may alfo be meant to exprefs the lelf-im. 
portance of his manner, being about to utter a (brt of prophetic 
warning, in Anatical and bombaft verfes. 

— The conung of September, &fr.] At which time of year 
the blafts of die fouth wind were fnppofed to generate fevers^ 
and oi;her dangerous difcafesk Comp. Sat. iv. T. 59, 
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Adventum, nifl fe centum luftraverit ovis^ 

!l^t ^[erampeliiiaS veteres donaverit ipfi ; 

Ut quicquid fubiti & magni dircriminis inflate 

In tunicas eat, •& totum fetnel expiet annuVn. 526 

Hybernum frafta glacie defcendet in amheni) 

Tef matutino Tiberi mergetur, ii ipfis 

Yortidbus dmidum caput abluet : inde Superb! 

Totum regis agrum, nuda ac tremebunda cruentis 

Erepet genibus. fi Candida jufierit loj 525 

Ibit ad ^g3^ti finem^ calidaque petitas 

A Meroe portabit aquas, ut fpargat in xdd 

Ifidis, antiquo quse proxima furgit ovili. 

Credit enim ipiius dominae fe vdce moneri* 

517* ^ be purify her/etfy tffr.] Eggs were ufed in expiations, 
laftrations> &€. and particalarly in the facred rites of Ifis. 
They were given to the high prieft, who> it may be fuppofed, 
took care to beilow them chiefly upon himfelf^ while he pre- 
tended to offer them to the goddefs. 

518. Old murrey -coloured garments, ] Xerampelinus -a - um * 
Adj. (Gr. ^yifiecfATri^ivoq, from J»j^o?, dry, and a/x^rsAo?, a vine) 
fcmewhat rnddy, like vine leaves in Autumn. Thefe garments 
l¥ere worne by the priefls of Cybele and Ifis, and were prefented 
%o them by fupellitious and foolifh women, out of devotion, be- 
ing made to believe that all their fins were transferred from the 
votary to the veflments, and thus taken away, fo as to fecure 
the party from the puniihment of them for a whole year toge- 
ther f infomuch that they ihould avoid impending dangers and 
judgments during that time. By veteres we may underhand 
that this cuflom was very antient. Some read vefles. 

521. SJbe nuill defcendy tsff;] At the bidding of the prieft^ 
thefe women will even plunge into the river Tiber in the very 
depth of winter, when the ice mull be broken for them. 

522. The early Tiiert] i. e. The Tiber early in a cold morn- 
ing. They thought that the water of the Tiber could wafh away 
their fms. 

523. Wbirlpo§l{.'\ Her fuperftitioki fubdued all her fears, fo 
that ihe Would venture into the moil dangerous parts of the ri- 
ver at the bidding of the priefl. See Perfiusi Sat. ii. 1. 15, 16. 

524. Field ef the proud kingA i. e. The Campus Martius^ 
which once belonged to Tarquin tne Proud ; when he was driyea 
OUt> it was given to the people, and confecrated'to Mars. 

525. She ivill crawl aver g ^c] If the prieil impofe this 

penani^e 
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South- wind, to be dreaded) unlefs (he purify herfelf with an 

hundred eggs. 
And give tp him old murrey-colour'd garments^: 
That whatever of fudden and great danger impends, 
May go into the clothes, and may expiate the whole year ait 

once. * 526* 

She will defcend (the ice being broken) into the wintryriver. 
Three times be dipp'd in the early Tiber, -and in the very 
Whirlpools wafh her fearful head : then, the whc^e 
Field of the proud king, naked and trembling, with blootfjT 
Knees flie will crawl over. — If we white Id fhould com- 

mand, ' 525 

She will go to the end of -ffigypt, and will bring waters^ 

fetch'd 

• - • 

From warm Meroe, that (he may fprinkle them in the tcmpla 
Of Ifis, which rifes next to the old iheepfold. 
JFor fhe thinks herfelf admonifh'd by the voice of the mif.^ 
trefs herfelf. 

penance on her, perfuadiog her it is the command of the god* 
defs 16 (the fame as Ifis) (he will go naked oa her bare kiriees: 
all over the Campus Marti us« till tho blood comes, aad trem- 
bling with cold. . , 

525. JVhiu 7e>.] Jo was the daughter of the river Inachus, 
and changed by Jupiter into a white cow ; fhe afterwards reco- 
vered her (hape, married Ofiris^ and became the goddefs o£ 
JEgypt, under the name of liis. She had priells, and a temple 
at Rome, where fhe was worfhipped after the ^Egyptian manner. 
See 1, 488. 

526. T^e end, feTr.] The utmofl borders. 

527. from 'warm Meroe,] The Nile flows roiindmany large 
iflands, the largefl of which was called Meroe, and has, here,' 
the epithet warm, from its being neareft the torrid zone. 

Sprinkle them, ^c] By way of luftrations. 

528. Next to the old Jheepfold,] The temple of Ifis flood n^ar 
that part of the Campus Martius, where the Tarquins, in their 
days, had numbers of fheep, and which, from thence, was called 
the Sheepfold. 

. 529. Of the mifirefs hr/ei/,] i. c, 0/thc goddefs herfelf.— 
Such a power had thefe priefts over the minds of tbeie weak wo-. 
men»,t]ut they could make the^ believe and do what they 
pleafed, 

530. Lot 
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£n animam ic mentem, cum qua Di noGtt loquantur ! 530 
Ergo hie praecxpuum, fummumque meretur bonorem, 
Qui grege linigero circuoic&tus, & grege calvo 
Flangentis populi, currit 4erifor Anubis. 
Ille petit veniam> quoties non abftinet uxor 
XSoncubitUy iacris obfervandifque diebus 1 535 

Magnaque debetur violate pcena cadurco : 

. £t moviile caput vifa eft argentea ferpens* 
Illius lacfarymse,' meditataque murmura prseftant, 
Ut veniam culpse non abnuat, anfere magno 
Scilicet, ic tenui popano corraptus Oilris. 54a 

, Cum dedit ille locum i copbino, fcenoque relidix), 
Arcanam Judsea tremens mendicat in aurem, 

J30. Lo/ tbefiul^ CsTf,] This apoftrophe of the poet car- 
lies a fhong ironical refledion on thefe cunning and impofing 
priefts. As if he had faid— *' Behold what thefe fellows are ! 
^' with whom the gods are fuppofed to have nightly inter- 
'* courfe!*' La6lantias fays— Anlma, qua vivimus ; mens, 
qua cogitamus. 

531. Thtrefivti C^r.l Becaufe thefe deluded women are per* 
fuadedy that this prieft has a real intercourfe with heaven, and 
that all he enjoins them comes from thence, therefore, &c. 

532.' ^ linen-bearing flock."] A company of inferior priefls, 
baving on linen vefbnencs. 

— — ..^ baU tribe, {^^.1 The^^ (haved their heads, and went 
^wling op and down the ftreets, in imitation of the .^Egyptians, 
who did the fame at certain periods in fearch of Ofiris. 

533. Runs.] Up and down in a frantic manner. 

— --> Tbe derider of Anubis^] At thefe fooleries the high 
prieil carried an image of Aonbis, the fon of Ofiris, whom they 
worihipped under the form of a dog, the prieft all the wlule 
laughing (in his (leeve, as we fay) at fuck a deity, and jeering 
at the folly of the people^ who could join in fuch a fenfelefs bu« 
£nefs. 

The worihip of Ifis, Ofiris^ and Anubis* came from ^gypt. 

534. He feeks pardon flic] Here the poet represents the 
prieft as imploring pardon for a wife who had ufed the marriage^ 
bed on fome forbidden days« By which he ftill is lafliing the 
priefts for their impoiition, and the people for their credulity. 

536. For a violated C9verli4*] u e. For the bed which was 
Aippofed to be defiled. 

537. Tbeflhir/erfentf C/r.] la the temple of Jfif and Ofi - 

ris 
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Lo ! the foul and mind, with which the gods can fpeak hy 
night! 5 JO 

Therefore he gains the chief and higheft honour, 
Who (furrounded with a linen-bearing flock, and a bald 

tribe 
Of lamenting people) runs the derider of Anubis. 
He fefeks pardon, as often as the wife does not abftain 
Prom her hufband, on facred and obfervable daj^, 535 
And a great punifliment is due for a violated coverfet: 
And the filver ferpent feems to have moved its head ; 
His tears and meditated murmurs prevail, 
That Ofiris will not refufe pardon, by a great goofe, 
That is to fay, and a thin cake, corrupted. 54O 

When he has given place, her.bafket and hay being left, 
A trembling Jewefs begs into the fecret e^r : 

ris there was an image With three heads, the mlddlemoft like a 
lion, the right fide like a dog, the left a wolf; about all which 
a filver ferpent, i. e. made of filver, feemed to wrap itfelf^ 
bringing his head under the right hand of the god. The nod- 
ding of the ferpent (which by lome fpring or other device it was 
probably made to do) denoted that the prieft had his requeft 
granted. 

538. His tears, &c, prevail.] This klndnefs of the god, and 
compliance with the requeft made him, were wholly afcribed 
to the prevalence of the prieft's tears and prayers. 

5 39 — 40 . By a great goofe , Uc, corrupted. ' 
care of himfeU all this while, by receiving 
devotee a good fat goofe and a cake, by virtue of which he pre- 
tended that Oiiris was brought over to compliance ; but thefe, 
tio doubt, the prieft applied to his own ufe. Popanum fignifies 
a broad, round, thin cake, which they offered in old timea to the 
gods. 

541 . When he has gi'ven place.] When this knavifli prieft is 
done with,— The poet, ftill deriding the fuperftition of the wo- 
men, now introduces a Jewiih woman as a fortuneteller. 

■ ■ Her bajket and hay.] This Jewefs is fuppofed to come 
out of , the wood, near the gate of Capena,.into the city, to 
tell fortunes, therefore won't appear as a common Jew beg- 
gar—and Ihewhifpers fecretly in the lady's car, not chufingto 
be overheard and detedled, the emperor having banifhed the 
*Jews from Rome. Sec Sat. iii. 1. 14, note. 

J42. Trembling.] For fear of a refufal, or perhaps fhiverine 

X' wit£ 



The prieft took good 
Tom the hands of the 
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Interpres legum Solymarum, & magna facerdos 
Arboris, ac fummi fida internuncia coeli ; 
Implet & ilia manum, fed parciiU : aere minuto, 545 

QuLaliacunque voles Judaei fomnia yendunt. 
Spondet amatorem tenerum, vel divids orbi 
Teftamentum ingens, calidae pulmone columbae 
Tra(9tato, Armenius, vel Commagenus arufpex : * 
Peftora puUorum rimatur, & exta catcUi, 550 

Interduj^i & pueri : faciet, quod deferat jpfe. 
Chaldaeis fed major erit fiducia : quicquld 
Dixerit aftrologus, credent a fonte relatum 
Hammonis ; quoniam Delphis oracula ceiTant, 

with cold, or trembling with old age, or for fear of being over- 
heard and charged with contempt of the gods of Rome, or of the 
emperor's order. 

— — Begsy i^c,"] Afks fomething to tell the lady's fortune, 
whifpering into her ear with a low voice, 

543. Laaus 0/ Solyma.] The Jewifh la^. The Latins Called 
Jerufalem, Solymae -arum, its name having been Solyma at 
£rft. 

543 — 4, High prhftefs of a free,'} This is fpoken in con- 
tempt of the Jews, who lived in woods, forefts, &c. and, there- 
fore, the poet probably hints, in a ludicrous manner, at the 
priefleiTes of the temple in the wood of Dodona, who pretended 
to afk and receive anfwers from oak-trees. 

544. ^ mejfenger.'\ Internuntius is properly a meflenger 
between parties — a go-between, 

545. She fills her hand » ^r.] The lady to whom (he applies 
prefents her with a fmall piece of money — ihe need not give 
much. — See the next note. 

546. Whate'ver dreams you chufe,} They pretended to dreams, 
in which they received intelligence concerning people's for- 
tunes — thefe they fold to the credulous at a very cheap rate, al- 
ways accommodating their pretended dreams to the fancy or 
wifiies of the parties. See Ezek. xiii. 17—23. 

547. An Armenian.} Having expofed the fuperftition of the 
women, with refpedt to the Jewilh fortune-tellers, he now attacks 
them on the fcoreof confultiqg foothfayers, who travelled about 
to impofe on the credulous. 

Armenia and Syria (of which Commagena is a part) were fa- 
mous for thefe. 

348. A large wilh £2ff.] Tells the lady who confults him, 

that 
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Interpreters of the laws of Solyma, high prieftefe 

Of a tree, and a faithful meffenger of high heaven. 

And fhe fills her hand, but very fparingly : for afmall piece 

of money, 545 

The Jews fell whatever dreams you may chufe. 
But an Armenian or Commagenian (bothfayer promifes 
A tender love, or a large will of a childlefs rich man, 
Having handled the lungs of a warm dove : 
He fearches the breafts of chickens, and the boMls of a 

whelp, * 550^ 

And fometimes of a child : he will do what he himfelf 

would betray. 
But her confidence in Chaldeans will be greater :. whatever 
An aftrologer fliall fay, they think brought from the fount 
Of Hammon j becaufe the Delpliic oracles ceafe, 

that fhe will be fuccefsfal in love^ or that feme old rich fellow, 
who dies without heirs, will leave her a large legacy. 

549 — 50. Lungs of aixiarm do've — hreafts of chickens — honx:elf 
of a <whelp — ] The arufpices, or foothfayers, always pretended 
to know future events from the infpedion of the infides of ani^ 
mals, which they handled and examined for the purpofe. 

550. Sometimes of a child,'] Which one of thefe fellows would 
not icruple to murder on the occafion. 

551. He ivilldo ivhat, ^r.] He will commit a fa6l, which, 
if any body elfe did, he would be the firil to inform againfl him, 
if he could get any thing by it. 

Deferre, is to accufe or inform againft — hence the Delatores, 
informers, mentioned fo often by our poet as an infamous fet of 
people. SeeSat. i. 33. iii. 116. iv. 48. & al. 

552. Chaldeans, Idc^I The Chaldeans, liying about Baby- 
lon, were looked upon as great mailers in the knowledge of the 
liars, or, what has been ufually called judicial a{lrology • Some 
of thefe, like other itinerant impoilors, travelled about, and 
came to Rome, where they gained great credit with filly wo- 
men, fuch as the poet has been defcnbing, as open to every iqi* 
poflure of every kind. 

554. OfHammonJ] From the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, of 
which there were feveral in Lybia, and were in very high re- 
pute. 

' Becaufe the Delphic oracles ceafe J] 1 1 is faid, that the ora- 
cle of Apollo, at Delphos, ceafed at the birth of Chriil. 

X 2 S5S. A 
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Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri. 555 

Praecipuus tamen eft horum, qui faepiiis exul, 

Cujus amicitia) conducendaque tabella 

Magnus civis obit, & formidatus Othoni, 

Inde fides arti, fonuit fi dextera ferro 

Laevaque, fi longo caftrorum in carcere n^anfit. 560 

Nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit | 

Sed qui pene perit: cui vix in Cyclada mitti 

•Contfiiiti & parva tandem caruifTe Seripho. 

Confiilit i<Slericae lento de funefe matris, 

Ante tanien dc te, Tahaquil tua; quando fororem 565 

Efferat, & patruos : an fit vi£lurus adulter 

foft ipfam : quid eftim majus-dare numina pofliint? 

555. -<^ darknefsy l^c,'\ Men were now condemned, or con- 
fignedover, to utter ignorance of things to come, fince theceafing 
of the Delphic oracle, and this gave fo much reputation to the 
oracle of Jupiter Hammon. 

556. Been oftenefl, l^cJ] The more wicked the allrologcr, 
the greater credit he gained with thefe women. 

557. Hired tablet,'] Thefe aftrologers ufed to write down on 
parchment, or in tablets, the anfwers which they pretended to 
come from the flars ; in order to obtain a fight of which, people 
•ufed to give them money. — Conducenda — lit. to be hired. 

558. A great citizen died, l3c»] By the aftrologer, men- 
tioned in thefe lines, is meant Seleucus, a famous ailrologer, 
who had been feveral times banilhed from Rome, and by whofe 
iniligation and prediction, Otho (with whom he was intimate) 
failing to be adopted by Galba, caufed Galba to be murdered. 

559* ^^^^ ^^^f^t i^c] If he has been manacled with fetters 
on Doth hands— i. e. hand-cuffed. Sonuit — alludes to the 
clinking of the fetters. 

560. Long confinement^ Wf.] Thefe predi£ters, who fore- 
told things in time of war, , were carried as prifoners with 
the army, and confined in the camp, in expectation of the 
event ; in which condition they had a foldier to guard them, 
^nd, for more fafety, were tied together with a chain of fome 
length (which, by the way, may be intimated by the longo 
carcere)' for conveuiency, the one end whereof was faflened to 
the foldier's left arm, the other to the prifoner's right. Career 
fignifies any place of confinement. 

. c6i. Uncondemned, l^cJ] In fhort, no aftrologer is fuppofed 
to nave a true genius for his art> who has not been within an ace 
■ of hanging. 

563. Scarcfly 
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And a darknefs of futurity condemns the human race. 555 

Yet the moft eminent of thefe, is he wbo has been dfteneft 

i an exile, 

By whofe friendftiip, and by whofe hired tablet, 

A great citizen died, and one fear'd by Otho ; 

Thence confidence [is given] to his art, if with iron hisj 

right hand has clattered, 
And his left: if he has remained in the long confinement 

of camps. 560 

No aftrologer uncondemn'd will have a genius ; 
But he who has almoft perifhed : to whom to be fent to the 

Cyclades 
It has fcarcely happened, and at length to have been freed 

from little Seriphus^ 
Your Tanaquil confults him about the lingering death of 

herjaundic'd 
Mother: but, before this, concerning you : when her fifter 

flie may 565 

Bury, and her uncles ; whether the adulterer will live 
After her : for what greater thing can the gods beftow ?— 

563. Scarcely bappemd, tff.] With the greateft difHculty' 
obtained the favour of banifhinent to the Cyclades, which were 
i Hands in the Archipelago : they were accounted fifty-three in 
all ; to fome of thefe criminals were baniihed. 

— Little Seriphus.l At laft recalled from banifhment in 
the ifland Seriphus, which was the leail> the moft barren, and 
moll in hofpi table of all ; of courfe appropriated to the more 
atrocious malefadors who were baniihed. 

564. Tour Tanaquil,'] i.e. Yottf wife, whom he calls (b after 
the name of the wifeof Tarquinias Prifcus, a woman (killed in 
divination, who foretold her hufband ^ould be king. 

Confults him 9 Wr.] He lafhes the wickednefs of the *^ 

women of his time, who not only confulted aftrologers about the 1 

death of their hulbands, but of their parents and neareil rela- 
tions. -'^ 

566. Whether the adulterer, ^cl Her paramour, whofe lifb 
ihe not only prefers to that of her hufband and relations, but 
even to her own, as if no greater blefling could be vouchfafed 
her, than that he ihould outlive her. 

X 3 568. Sht 
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Haec tamen ignorat, quid fidus trifte minetur 

Saturni ; quo laeta Venus fe proferat aftro ; 

Qui menfis damno, quae dentur tempora lucro. 570 

lUius occurfus ctiam vitare memento. 

In cujus manibus, ceu pinguia fuccina, tritas 

Cernis ephemeridas ; quae nullum confulit, & jam 

Confulitur ; quae caftra viro, patriamque petente, 

Non ibit pariter, numeris revocata Thrafylli, 575 

Ad primum lapidem ve£tari cum placet, hora 

Sumitur ex libro 5 fi prurit friftus ocelli 

Angulus, infpeSa genefi coUyria pofcit. 

^gra licet jaceat, capiendo nulla videtur 

Aptior hora cibo, nifi quam dederit Petofiris. 58a 

Si mediocris erit, fpatium luftrabit utrumquQ 

568. She is ignorant ef, ^r.] She is fo earneft about the fate 
of others^ that (he is content to be ignorant about her own. 

569. Saturn,'] Was reckoned ah unlucky planet; and if he 
ftrofe when a perfon was born, was fuppofed to portend misfor- 
tunes. Perfius calls Saturn-^-gravcm. Hor. impium. 

■ ■ Propitious Venus, "] Reckoned fortunate if fhe arofe in 
conjunction with certain others. 

570. What month y ^r.] The Romans were very fuperfti- 
tious about lucky and unlucky times. 

571. Remember alfoy ^r.] The poet continues his raillery 
on the fuperflition of women ; and now comes to thofe who caU 
culate their fortunes out of books, which they carry about >yith 
them, and confult on all occafions. 

572-^-3. Like fat amber — nvorne diaries, "] Ephemeridas—^ 
fignify, in this place, a fort of almanacs, in which were noted 
down the daily rifing and fetting of the feveral conftellations ; 
by the confulting which, thefe women pretended to know their 
own fortunes, and to tell thofe of other people.— The poet re- 
prefents thefe as thumbed very often over, fo as to be foiled, 
and to bear the colour and appearance of amber that had been 
chafed by rubbing. 

574. The camp, and his country, ^c] Whether being at 
home he is going to the war, or being in the camp wants to re* 
turn home, (he refufes to go with him, if her favourite aftrologer 
fays the contrary. 

575. The numbers of ThraJ^Iius.] Numeros may here either 

mean 
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Thefe things, howevier, fhe is ignorant of— what the bale- 
ful ftar 

Of Saturn may threaten, with what ftar propitious Venii$ 
may fliew herfelf. 

What month for lofs, what times are given for gain. 570 

Remember alfo to avoid the meeting her 

In whofe hands, like fat amber, you fee worne 

Diaries : who confults ho one, and now is 

Cbnfulted : who, her hufband going to the camp, and his 
country. 

Will not go with him, called back by the numbers of 
Thrafyllus. 575 

Wken (he pleafes to be carried to the firft ftone, the hour 

Is taken from her book : if the rubb'd angle of her eye 

Itches, fhe a(ks for eyc-falvc, her nativity being infpe£ledt 

Tho' flie lie fick, no houi: feems more apt 

For taking food, than that which Petofiris has allotted. 589 

If flie be in a middle ftation, (he will furvcy each fpace 

mean numbers, or figures, in which fome myflery was fet down 
or delivered — or fome royftical verfes, which it was very ufual 
for that fort of people to make ufe of. Thrafyllus was a Pla« 
tonift, agreat mathematician, once in high favoor with Tiberius ^ 
afterwards, by his command, thrown into the fea at Rhodes. 

576. yi thejirfiJtQneP^ i. e. The firft miie-ftone from Rome; 
for there were mile-ftones on the roads, as now on ours.--^ 
q. d. She can't ftir a fingle mile without confulting her book. 

577' ^f^^^ CV^> ^f.] The poet puts thefe ridiculous in* 
ftances, to Ihew, in the ftrongeft light, the abfurdity of thefe pco* 
pie, who would not do the moft errant trifles without confulting 
the ephemeris, to find what ftar prefided at their nativity, that 
from thence they might gather a good or ill omen, 

c8o. Petej^ns,] A famous ^Egyptian aftrologer, from whofe 
writings and calculations a great part of her ephemeris, proba* 
bly, was colledted. 

581. She 'willfur'vey,^c,'\ The woman in mean circum- 
ftances runs to the Circus, and looks from one end to the other^ 
till fhe can find fome of thofe itinerant aftrologers, who made 
that place their haunt. 

X ^ 582. Draw 
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Metariim, & fortes ducet ; frontetnque maitumque 
Praebebit vati crebrum poppyfma roganti. 
Divitibus rciponfa dabit Phryx augur, & Indus 
Condudlus ; dabit aftrorum mundique peritus; 585 

/^tque aliquis fenior, qui publica fulgura condit. 
Plebeium in Circo pofitum eft, & in aggere fatum : 
Quae nullis longum oftendit cervicibus aurum, 
Coniullt ante Phalas, Delphinorumque columnas, 
An faga vendenti nubat, caupone rqlicSlo. 59a 

582. Dra^w lots,'] For her fortune.— This was one inftance 
of their fuperftitipn. 

— Her forehead and hand,"] That by the lines in thefe (he 
may have her fortune told. 

^%'^, To a prophet. "] A fortune-teller. 

— A frequent firokingJ\ Viz. her hand. Poppyfma figni- 
fies> here, a ftroking with the hand^ which the fortune-teller 
made ufe of, drawing his hand over the lines of her forehead 
and hand, as taking great pains to inform himfelf aright. Or» 
perhaps, we may underHand that he did it wantonly. Poppyfma 
figniHes, alfcT, a popping or fmacking with the lips, ana at the 
fame time feeling, and handling, or patting the neclc of an 
horfe, to make him gentle : this word may therefore be ufed 
here metaphorically, to exprefs the manner in which thefe chi- 
romants felt and handled the hands of the women who confulted 
them, perhaps fmacking them with their lips. 

584. A Phrygian J\ Tally, De Divinat, Lib. i. fays, that 
thefe people, and the Cilicians and Arabs, were very arduous 
in taking omens from the flight of birds. 

585. Indian^ ^f.] The Brachmaas were Indian philofo- 
phers, who remain to this day. They hold, with Pythagoras, 
the tranfmigration of the fool. Thefe the richer /ort applied 
to, as fkilled in the fcience of the flars, and of the motions of 
the celeftial globe, from whence they drew their auguries. 

586. Some elder, "] Some prieft, whom the Latins called Se- 
nior, and the Greeks Prefbyter — both which fignify the fame 
thing. 

Who hides the public lightning,'] If a place were ftruck 

by lightning, it was expiated by a prieft. They gathered what 
was fcorched by lightning, and, praying with a low voice, hid 
or buried it in the earth. 

Thefe lightnings were reckoned either public or private, a$ 
where the mifchief happened either to public buildings, or to 
private houfes, and the like. 
• • • Private 
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Of the goals, and will draw lots : and her forehead and hand 
She will fhew to a prophet, who afks a frequent ftroking. 
To the rich a Phrygian augur will give anfwers, and an 

hired 
Indian, (killed in the ftars and fohere will give them j 585 
And fome elder who hides the public lightning. 
The plebeian fate is placed in the Circus, and in the mount} 
She who fliews no long gold on her neck, 
Confults before the Phalae, and the pillars* of the dolphins. 
Whether flie (hall marry the blanket-feller, the viilualler 

being left, 590 

Private lightnings were fuppofed'to forebode things to come 
for ten years only ; public lightnings, for thirty years. 

587. Placed in the Circus,] The common fort apply to the 
qaacks and cheats who ply in the Circus. 

Jn thi mount,] What was called Tar^uin's Moont* 

which he cad up on the eaflern fide of Rome, as a defence to the 
city-— this was alfo the refort of thefe fraudulent people^ wh0 
took but fmall hts for their fervices. 

588. Shew4 no long gold j, ^r,] The poet, at 1. 581, fpeakt 
of women in middling circumflances, who go to the Circus ia 
order to find an itinerant fortune-teller, whom they may confult 
at a fmall price. See the note. Then he mentions the rich^ 
who could afford to pay well, and therefore employed a mor« 
expenfive fort. 

Here he mentions the lower order of women, which, in con- 
tradiflin^ion to the former, he defcribes as wearing no gold as 
ornaments about their necks. Hence I think nullis cervicibus 
aurum the right reading-<-i. e. nullum aurum cervicibus— 
Hypallage. See Sat. ii. 1. 90, and note. 

Reading nudis cervicibus, &c. as if the vulgar, or commoa 
ibrt, wore necklaces of gold about their necks, fcems a contra- 

didtlon. 

589. Pillars of the dolphins.] In the Circus were lofty pi^fi 
iars^ on which were placed the flatues of dolphins, eredled for 
ornament. Others underfland this of the temple of Cn. Domi^ 
tins, in the Flaminian Circus, on which were the figures of Ne* 
reids ridinj; upon dolphins* The Phalae were wooden towers. 

Thefe places are alio mentioned here as thereibrt of gypfies, 
common fortune-tellers, and fuch fort of folks, who were con- 
fulted by the vulgar. . 

590. Whether y ^cJ\ Shejs fuppofed to determine, by the 

anfweri 
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Hds tftmefn & p&rcAs ftibeUnt diferfmen) 8r omnes 
Nutricis tolerarrf, fortund urgente, labores : 
Sed jacet snirato vix ulk puet|)era Ie<9x) t 
Tantum artes hujus, tantum medicamina pofTunt) 
Qu^ ftoriles fadt, atque homines in ventre necandos 595 
Conducit. gaude, infelix, atque ipfe bibendum 
Porrige quicquid erit : nam fi diftendere vcUet, 
Et vexare uterum pueris fdientibus, cfles 
^thiopis fortafle pater : mox decolor haeres 
Jmpleret tabulas nunquam tibi mane videndus. 60O 

Tranfeo fuppofitos, & gaudia, votaque faepe 
Ad fpurcos decepta lacus, atque inde petitos 
Pontifices, Salios, Scaurorum nomina falfo 
Corpore laturos. Stat fortuna improba noftu, 
Afxidqns tiudis infantibus : hos fovet omneS| 605 

iMifwcrs from thefc wretches, which of her fwecthearts fhe ftiaH 
take,, and which leave. 

591. ne/e undergo y ^r. J The poet now lafhe« the vic^ of 
iprocuring abortion, fo frequent among the ladies of Rome, and 
introduces it with faying, that, indeed, the poorer fort not only 
lu-ing children, but narle them too ; but then this is owing to 
their low circumilances, which will not afibrd them die means 
of abortion, or of putting out their children to nurfe. 

593. Hardly any lying-in ivomany fcff.] i. e. You'll fcarce 
hear of a lying-in woman among the ladies of quality, fuch i^ 
• ' the power of art, fuch the force of medicines, prepared by thofe 
who make it their buiinefs to caufe barrennefs ainl abortion ! 

C96. Rejoice^ thounvretch,'] He calls the huiband infelix, an 
tannappy wretch, i. e. in having fuch a wife as is capable of 
having children by others ; but yet he bids him rejoice in ad- 
ininiiiering medicines to make her mifcarry, for that, if fhe 
went her full time, fhe would produce a fpurious child. 

599. Father of a blackmoor,^ Forced to be reputed the fa- 
ther of a child, begotten on your wife by fome black flave. 

600. Fill your twill , ^c.'\ A difcoloured child, the real 
offispring of a Moor, will be your heir, and as fuch inherit yout 
eltate after your death (Tabulas here means the pages of the 
laft will and teflament) . See Sat. i. 1. 63 and 68. 

— Ne'ver, ^r.] To meet him in a morning would be 
conilrued into ati ill omen* The Romans thought it ominous to 
fee a blackmoor in a morning, if he was the firil man they met. 

6qi. Tb9^ 
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Yet thefe undergo the peril of child-birdi, and bear all 
The fatigues of a nurfe, their fortune urging Aem : 
But hardly any lying-in woman lies in a gilded bed ; 
So much do the arts, fo much the medicines of fuch a one 

prevail, 
Who caufes barfennefs, and conduces to kill men in the 59 J 
Womb. Rejoice, thou wretch, and do thbu thyfelf reach forth 
To be drunk whatever it may be : for if {he is willing to 

di fiend, 
And difturb her womb with leaping children, you may be, 
Perhaps, the father of a blackmoor : foon a difcolour'd heir 
May fill your will, never to be feen by you in a morning, 600 

I pafs by fuppofititious children, and the joys, and vows^ 
often 
Deceived at the dirty lakes, and the Salian priefts fetch'd 
From thence, who are to bear the names of the Scauri 

I 

In a falfe body : waggifh Fortune ftands by night 
Smiling on the naked infants : all thefe ihe cherifhes, 605 

601. The joy 5^ andwwSi ^c] Here he inveighs againfl the 
women who deceive their hufbands by introducing fupporuitioos 
children for their own. 

' 60 2. At the dirty lake f •I Some ufual place where children, 
were exppfed. 

The poor hufband looks on them as his joy^ and as the fruit 
of his vows and wifhes, which are thus deceived by baftards, 
who are expofed at Tome place in Rome (famous probably for 
fuch things) and taken from thence to the houfes of the greats 
who bring them up, thinking them their own, till at lergth 
they pafs for the offspring of noble families^ and fill ttie chief 
offices in the city. 

• ■■ Saltan priejis.] Thefe were priefls of Mars, and fo 
made from among the nobility. 

603. The names of the Scauri, £5fr.] Being fappo^'d to be 
nobly born, they falfely bear the names of the nocLiiy v/hu bring 
them up as their own. 

604. Waggijh Fortune, '\ Fortune may hera p >perly be ilyled 
waggiHi, as diverting herfelf with thefe fraiu. : 

605. Smiling on the naked in/ants^ ^'-t : j j-'.v. ^fed as thcy 
were by night, ihe ftanJs their f^ieJ^a, a. c, ac ijrhtiiig to carry 
on the deceit, makes them^ a9 it wt;/r^ .v^i iavoarites— ma|te» 

their 
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Involvitque finu ; domibus tunc porrigit altis, 

Secretumquie fib! mimum parat : hos amat, his fe 

Ingerit, atque fuos ridens producit alumnos. 

t Hie magicos affert cantus, hie Theflala vendit 

Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vcxare mariti, 6iO 

£t folei pulfare nates, qupd deiipis, uide eft ; 

Inde animi caligo, & magna oblivio reriun, 

Quas modo geflifti. Tamen hoc tolerabile, fi non 

Et furore incipias, ut avunculus ille Neronis, 

Gui totam tremuli frontem Caefonia pulli 615 

Infudit. quae non feciet, quod Principis uxor ? 

Ardebant cunfta, & frafta compage ruebant, 

Non aliter quam fi feeiflet Juno maritum 

th^ir concerns her own> and laughs in feeret at the farce they are 
ta^xhibit, when conveyed to the lofty palaces of the great, and 
educated there, till fiie produces them into the higheft honours 
of the city. This reminds one of Hor. Lib. iii. Ode xxix* 
I. 49 — 52, 
! Fortona, faevo Iseta negotio> 

Ludum infolentem ludere pertinax*- 
Sec. 

60S. She charges her/elf ."l His fe ingerit — i.e. fhe charges 
herfelf with the care of them. So the French fay — S*ingerer 
dans des affaires des autres. 

— Her fofter-childrenJ] Alumnus fignifies a nurfe- child, 
or fofter-child, and may be well . applied to thefe children, 
nurfed, as it were, in the bofom and lap of Fortune, who has 
iu>t only preferved them from perifhing, but has contrived to 
make them pafs for the children of nobles, and to be educated 
accordingly. 

609. One brings, ^r.] Now the poet inveighs againft love- 
potions, and magical arts, which were ufed by the women to- 
wards their hufbands. 

609 — 10. Thejfallan philtres S\ Philtra denotes love-potions, 
or medicines cauiing love. For thefe ThefTaly was famous, and 
the Roman women either procured, or learnt them from thence. 
See 1. 132, and note the firft. 

610. Vex the mind, ^r.] So deprive him of his reafon and 
underftanding as to ufe him as they pleafe, even in the moft dif- 
graceful manner. 

611. From thstjce."] i. e. From thefe philtres. 

61J. This is toIeraik»] That you fuffer in your underftand- 
ing 
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And wraps in her bofom, then conveys them to high hoiiie% 
An8 prepares a fecret farce for herfelf : thefc ihe loves. 
With thefe file charges herfelf, and, laughing, produces her 
own fofter-children. 
One brings magical incantations, another fells Thefla)iai4 
Philtres, by which they can vex the mind of thehiifband, 6i6 
And clap his pofteriors with a flipper: that you are fodUky 

IS from thence ; 
Thence darknefs of mind, and great forgctfulnefs of thingsj^ 
Which yau did but jufl: now. Yet this is tolerable, if you 

don't 
Begin to rave too, as that uncle of Nero, 
For whom C«fonia infufed the whole forehead of a trem- 
bling colt 5 . 61 J 
What woman will not do what the wife of a prince did? 
All things were burning, and fell to pieces, the bond 
Being broken. Not otherwife than if Juno had made her 

■ 

hufband 

ing and recolledlion is tolerable, in comparifon of what is mack 
more fatal, that is to fay, being driven into raving madnef^. 

614. Uncle of Nero, ^r.] Caefer Caligula, whom Csefonia^ 
his wife, drenched with a love-potion made of the hippomanes 
(a little ikin, or bit of flefh, taken from the forehead of a coit 
newly foaled) which drove him into fuch madnefs, that he would 
often fhew her naked to his friends. This potion of Csfonia's 
was infinitely worfe than Agrippina's mulhroom, for that only 
deftroyed a drivelling old emperor : but Caligula, after his 
draught, became a mercilefs, cruel, and bloody tyrant, and 
committed infinite flaughter without diftindtion. 

615. A trembling coItJ] Tremuli— trembling with cold O^ 
being dropped from the dam. 

616. What luoman ivill not do, ^r.] i. c. Other women* 
ftirred up by the example of fo great a perfonage, will not be 
afraid to do the fame. 

617. All things <were burning. '\ Alluding to the devaftatioQS 
of Caligula's mad cruelty, which raged and deflroyed like fire. 

. Fell to pieces, \^cJ\ A metaphor taken from an houfe 
falling down by the beams giving way— fo every bond of civil 
and human fociety was deftroyed by the tyrant, and feemed to 
threaten univerfal ruin. 

6i,8. If Juno p £sfr.] The fovereign of Rome, being thas 

driven 
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Jbdkiianu Minus ergo nocens erit Agrlppinas 

Boletus : fiquidem uoiu^ prsccordia preifit .620 

fife feni$> tremulumque caput defceiidere juflit 

In ccelum, & longa manantia la<bra faliva. 

Hiec pofcit ferrum, atque ignes, hsc potio torquet^ 

Ha^c lacerat miftos equitum cura fanguine patres» 

Taitti partus equae, tanti una vencfica conflat* 625 

Oderunt nates de pellice : nemo repugnat, 
Nemo vetat : jamjam privignum occidere fas eft. 
Vos ego, pupilli, moneo, quibus amplior eft res, 
Cuftodite animas, & nulli credite menfae : 
Livida materno fervent adipata veneno. 630 

Mordeat ante aliquis, quicquid porrexerit ilia, 
QuflB peperit : timidus praeguftet pocula pappas. 

driven into madnefs by his wife, was as dedruflive to Rome, 9g 
if Juno had made Jupiter mad enough to have done it himfelf. 
JPerb&ps the poet aliudes to the outrageous fondnefs of Jupiter 
for Juno, eiFeded by the caeftus, or girdle of Venus. 

619. The tmijhroom of Agrippina. ] The wife of the emperor 
Claudius, whom, that (he might make her fon Nero emperor, 
ihe poifoned with mufhrooms, by contriving a fubtle poifon to be 
put among them. See Sat. v. 1. 147 — 8, and note. 
• '620. One old matt,'] The emperor Claudius, who was poi- 
'foned in the iixty-fourth year of his age, very much debilitated 
an<^ infirm, front his exceiTes and debaucheries. 

621 — 2. To defcettd into hea^ven,] Claudius had been cano- 
nized by Nero after his death, and ranked among the gods. 
*The poet here humouroufly defcribes him as going downwards to 
heaven, i. e. to the heaven prepared for fuch a monfter of folly 
and cowardice, which could be no other than the infernal re- 
gions. See Ant. Univ. Hift. vol. xiv. p. 370, note O. 

623. This potion, ^r. J For the explanation of this, and the' 
following line, fee before, note on L614. 

624. Senators mixed, ^f.] Mixes fenators and knights in 
one undiftioguiihed carnage. 

625. The Ojppring of a mareJ\ The colt from which the hip- 
pomanes was taken. See note on 1. 614, and 1. 132, note. 

— — One lAjitch."] i. e. One fuch woman as Csfonia. 

626. Offspring of the hufband's mifrefs.'] The hufband's chil- 
dren by feme woman he keeps. Peliex properly denotes the 
concubine of a married man. 

627. Uowa-dnys^ ^c,\ Nobody blames a wife for not 

liking 
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Mad.' Leis hurtful therefore was the ntufhroom of Agrip- 

pina : 
Foif that opprefled the bowels of one old man, 62^ 

And commanded his trembling head to defcend into 
Heaven, and his lips flowing with long flaver. 
This potion calls for the fword, and fire, this torments, 
This tears to pieces fenators, mixed with the blood of 
^ knights. , ^ 

Of fo great confequence is the oflFspring of a mare : of fo 
much importance is one witch. 6i5 

They hate the offspring of the hufband's miftrefs : no- 
body oppofes, 
Nobody forbids it : now-a-days it is right to kill a Ibn-in- 

law. 
Ye, O orphans, who have a large eftate, I admonifh ; 
Take care of your lives, and truft no table, 
The livid fat meats are warm with maternal poifon. 630 
Let fome one bite before you whatever flie who bore you 
Shall offer you, let the timid tutor tafte firft the cups. 

liking the hufband's baftards ; but things are now come to fuck 
a pafiy that it is looked upon as no ibrt of crime to difpatch a 
hufband's children by a former wife, that their own childrea* 
by thofe hafbands, may inherit their eftates. Comp. L 132 — 3. 

628. 2^tf, O orpbaMj.] Ye that have lofl your fathers. — The 
poet here inveighs againft thofe unnatural mothers, who would 
poifon their own children, that they might marry fome gallant, 
and their children by him inherit what they had. Pupillus de- 
notes a fatherlefs man-child, within age, and under ward. 

629. Take care of your lives,] Lefl you be killed by poifon. 
■ ■■■— Trufi no table.] Be cautious what you eat. 

630. The livid fat meats^ i^c] The dainties which are letr 
before you to. invite your appetite,, are, if you examine them, 
black and blue with the venom of fome poifon, and this pre- 
pared by your own mother. 

63 1 . Let fome one bite before you, £sfr.] Have a tafler lor your 
meat before you eat it yourfelf, if it be any thing which your 
mother has prepared for yon. 

632. The timid tutor.]:, Pappas was a fervant that brought 
up and attended children, and, as fuch« very likely to be iq the 

mother's 
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^ Fingimus hsec, altum Satyra fumente cothumufn^ 
Scilicet, & finem egrefli legemqlie priorum, 
Grande Sophocleo tarriidn bacchamur hiatU, 635 

Montibus ignotum Rutulis, coeloque Latino^ 
Nos utinam vani ! fed clamat Pontia, Feci, 
Coiifiteor, puerifque meis aconita paravi, 
QusB deprenfa patent ; fecinus tamen ipfa peregl* 
Tune duos una, faeviflima vipera, coena ? 64^ 

Tune duos ? feptem, fi feptem forte fuiflertt* 
Credamus tragicis, quicquid de Colchide faevi 
Dicitur, & Progne. nil contra conor : & illae 
Grandia monftra fuis audebant temporibus ; fed 
Non propter riummos. Minor ^tdmiratio fummis 645 
Debetur monftris, quoties facit ira nocentem 

mother's confidence ; if fo, he might well fear and tremble if 
fet to be the children's tafter. 

633 — 35. But woe feign thefe things fl^c^l q. d. What I have 
been faying muft appear fo monftrous, as to be regarded by feme 
as a fiction ; and, iniiead of keeping within the bounds and 
laws of fatire, 1 have taken flights into the fabulous rant 
of tragedy, like Sophocles, and other fabulous writers of 
the drama. Hiatus, lit. a gaping-— an opening the mouth 
.wide. Hence bawling. Metaph. like aflors of high-flown tra* 

636. JJnkno'wn to the Rutulian mountains, tS^f.] Such as no 
-Roman fatiriil ever before attempted. The Rutuli were an an- 
tient people of Italy-r- Latium alfo a country of Italy. Or per- 
haps the poet's alluiion is to the fubjedls on which he writes ; 
.which, for their enormity and horrid wickednefs, were unknown 
to former ages. 

.637. PontiaJ] The poet, to clear himfelf from fufpicion of 
fidlion, introduces the frory of Pontia, the daughter of Tit. Pon- 
tius, who had done what is here mentioned of her. Holyday, 
in his illudrations, mentions an old infcription upon a flone, t6 
the following purpofe ; viz. "Here I Pontia, the daughter of 
" Titus Pontius, am laid, who, out of wretched covetoufnefs, 
••' having poifoned my two fons, made away with myfelf." 

639. *' Which difco'ver*dy'^c,'\ q. d. The fad being dif^ 
ccfirered needs no queftion— but yet I avow it, 
■ 642. Let us believe, ^r.] q. d. After fuch a faft as this w« 
may believe any thing. 

643. CoU 
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Surely we feign thefe things, fatire afluming the loftf 

bufkin ; 
Having exceeded the bound and law of all that went before, 
We rant forth lofty verfe in Sophoclean ftrains, 635/ 

Unknown to the Rutulian mountains, and to the Latin 

climate. 
I would we were falfc ! but Pontia cries out—" I have 

done it ! 
*^ I confefs I have prepared poifons for my boys ;"— 
<^ Which difcover*d are evident : but the deed Imyfelf per- 

"petrated"— 
*' Didft thou, O moft favage viper, deftroy two at one 

*' meal ? 640 

« Didft thou two ?'* — ** Yes, feven, if haply feven there 

"had been.'* 
Let us believe whatever is faid in tragedies of cruel 
Colchis, and Progne. I endeavour nothing againft it : and 

thofe women 
Dared in their day (to commit) great enormities, but 
Not for the fake of money. But little wonder is due 645 
To the greateft enormities, as often as anger makes this fex 

643. Colchis. 1 Medea, the daughterof ^ta, king of Col- 
chos, who fled away with Jafon, and, being purfued by her h^ 
ther, cut Her brother Abfyrtes in pieces, and fcattered the limbs 
in her father's way, to retard his purfuit. 

•— — Progne.] Daughter of Pandion king of Athens, and 
wife to Tereus king of Thrace, who having raviihed her fiftcr 
Philomela, (he, in revenge, killed her fon Itys, and ferve.d him 
up to her hafband to eat. 

/ endeavour nothing a^ainfi //.] If you fay you believe 

thefe things, I fhall offer nothing to the contrary. 

645. Little <wonder is due, ^r.] To be fure thofe women did 
monftroQs things, but then not for the fake of money, which is 
the cafe with our women ; this Hill is almoil incredible :-'*as for 
what the fex will do through anger, or revenge, or ^alice« 
there is nothing that they are incapable of^ when thoroughly 
provoked. See 1. 134, note. 

Y 648. As ^ 
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Uunc fexiim ; & rabie jecur incendcntc feruntur 
Praecipites: ut faxa jugis abrupta, quibus mons 
Subtrahitur, clivoque latus pendente recedit. 

Illam ego non tulerim, quae computat,, & fcelu^ ingens 65^ 
Sana facit. fpe£lant fubeuntem fata tnariti 
Alceftim ; &, fimilis fi pcrmutatio detur, 
Morte viri cuperent ani'mam fervare catellae* 
Occurrent muha: tibi Belides, atque Eriphylae : 
Mane Clytaemneftram nuUus non vicus faabebit. 655 

Hoc tantum refert, quod Tyndaris ilia bipennem 
Infulfam, & fatuam dextra laevique tenebat : 
At nunc res agitur tenui pujmone rubetae ; 

648. As ftonesr ^r.] Women as naturally ppccipkabe into* 
mifchief and cruelty, when in a pafCon, as Hones fall' down from 
the top of an eminence, when that which fuppprts them is re* 
moved from under them-. 

The poet fuppofes large ftones, or rocks, on the fummit of at 
high cliflFon the top of a fountain, and, by a«i earthquake, the, 
mountain linking, and the cliff receding from under the bafes of 
the rocks : of courfe thefe muft not oaly fall, but threaten ruin, 
wherever they alight. This iimile is very apt and beautiful to 
ilhiftrate his defcription of women, who, when provoked, fo that 
all rcferve is taken away, their mifchief will fall headlong (like- 
the rock from the top of the cliff)* and deftroy thofe on whom it? 
alights. 

651. Whili in her found mfnd,,'] In cold bloody as w« 
fay. 

Alcefie, fcfr.] The wife of Adraetus, king of Theffaly, 

who being fick, fent to the oracle,, and was anfwered that he 
muH needs die, unlefs one of his friends would die for him r 
they all refufed, and then ihe voluntariiy. fub^iitted to die for 
him. 

The ladies of Rome faw a tragedy on this* fubjeft frequently 
reprefented at the theatres ; but, fo far from imitating Alceftc,, 
they would facrifice their huibands to fave the life of a favourite 
puppy-dog. 

054. Belides.] Alluding to the fifty daughters of Danaus^. 
the fon of Belus, who all, except one, ilew their huibands on* 
the wedding -night. See Hor. Lib.iii. Odexi. 1. 25 — 40. 

— Eriphyla.] i, e. Women like Eriphyla, the wife of * 
Amphiarus> who for a bracelet of gold difcovcfed her hufband, 

when. 
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Mifchievousi and, Wge infiimirig th6 liver, thejr art 
iDarried headlong : a^ floiles brbken oft* from hills^ from 

which the mbuntain 
Is withdrawii, aild the fide irecedes from ihe Hanging cliffl 
I couU hot bear her^ ttrho ileliberates, and eoiliitlit^ tk 

great crime 656 

AVhile in her fouiid mind, thiy behdd Alcefte uiidei-gb^ 

irig the fate 
Of heir hufband, ^nd^ if a like exchange Wix^ alldwed) r- 

r 

They would defire to preferirc flie life of a lap-dog bjr tKfc 

death of an hufbarid. 
Many Bdlides Will meet you^ and Eriphylaj : 
No ftreet but will hive every morning a Clytenineftira; 655 
This is the only difference, that that Tyndiris held a ftupii 
And foolifli aX, with her right hand and heir, left : 
But ndw the thing is done with thefmall liing^ df a toad;^ 



When he hid himfelf to avoid going to the liege of Tfoy^ Where 
he was fure he ihould die. 

655. Cljtemneftra*'] The daughter of Tyndarils, and wife of 
Agamemnon, who living in adaltery With ^gyflhus, during her 
htliband's abfence at the iie^e of Troy, confpired with the adul- 
terer to murder him at his return, and would have flairi her fbd 
Oreftes alfo ; but EldSlra, his fitter, privately conveyed him to 
king Strophius. After he was come to %gk^ returnL)g to Argosy 
he flew both his mother and her gallant. 

656. That Tyndaris,'] i. e. That daughter of Tyhdarua— ^ 
Clytemnefb-a. Juvenal, by the manner of expreffion«»^illil 
Tyndaris— means to infinuate, that this name belonged td 
others befide her^-^viz. to many of the Roman ladies of his 
time. 

^56-i.7. Held afoolL/h axeilSc.^ The only diffef-enife WtWecit 
her and the modern murderers of their huibands^ is^ that Cly- 
temneftra, without any fubtle contrivance^ but only with a 
fooliih, bungling ^xe, killed her hufband. Cotnp. Hor. Lib. u 
Sat. i. 1. 99—100. Wnereas the Roman ladies j with great art 
and fubtlety, deflroy theirs, by infinuating into their food fome 
latent poifon, curioufly extra^ed from fomt veaomous animal; 
See Sac, i. 70. 

. y » 659. Witk 
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Sed tamen & ferro> ft prseguftarit Atrides 

Pontica ter vi£ti cautus medicamina regis. 660 

659. With a /word too » fffr.] Not but they will go to work 
as Clytemneftra did, rather than fail, if the wary hufband, fuf- 
pe£ling mifchief, has prepared and taken an antidote to conn- 
teradl the poifon, io that it has no efFed upon him. 

— Atrides, 1 Agamemnon, the fon of Atreus. — Juvenal 
iifes this name, as defcriptive of the fituation of the huiband, 
whom the modern Clytemneftra u determined to murder, for 
the fake of a gallant. Thus he carries on the fevere, but hu- 
morous parallel, between the antient and modern icenes of fe- 
male treachery, luft, and cruelty. 

$60. The 
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But yet with a fword too, if cautious Atrides has before* 

hand tafted 
The Pontic medicines of th^ thrice-conquer'd king. 6^ 

660. ne Pontic medicines, lie,'] Mithridatcs, king of 
Pontus, invented a medicine^ which> after hiip, was called 
Mithridate— -here the Pontic medicine, an antidote againfi 
poifon. 

Thrice-conquered kingA He was conqaered by Sylla« 

then by Lucullus, and then by Pompey. After which, it is 
faid, he would have poifoned himfelf, but he was fo fortified by 
an antidote which he had invented, and had often takcn^ that 
jio poifon would operate upon him. 



End of thb Sixth Satirs. 
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S A T I R A VII, 

Argument? 

This Satire is addrejfei to Telefinus^ a pat, Juvinal la^s 
fifettts the negleSf of encouraging learning, ^hat Cafan 
qpfy is the patron of the fine arts. As for the reft of the 

• great artd noi^e Romany they gave no, heed to the protef^ 

ET fpes, & ratio iludiorum in Cxfare tantum : 
Solus enim trifles hac tempeftate camcen^s 
Refpexit ; cum jam celebres, notique poetae 
Balneolum Gabiis, Romas conducere furnps 
Tentarent : nee fcedum alii, nee turpe putarcnt $ 

Praecones fieVi ; cum defertis Aganippes 
Vallibus, efuriens migraret in atria Clio. 
Nam fl Pierii quadrans tibi nullus in umbra 
Oftendatur, ames nomen, vi£lumque Machserap ; 

Line \, Thehope andreafonil^c.l i. e. The fingle expc<5lauou 
of learned men, that they (hall have a reward for their labours, 
and the only reafon^ therefore, for their employing themfelves in 
liberal (ludies, are repofed in Ca:far only.?-— Pomitian feems to 
be meant ; for though he was a monfter of wickednefs, ye^ 
<2uintilian. Martial, and other learned men, tailed of hi$ 
bounty^ Quintilian fays of him—-" Quo nee prapfentius ali- 
** quid, nee ftudiis magis propitiuih numen eft." See 1. 20 — \ . 

2. The mournful Mufes,^ Who may be fuppofed to lament 
fhe fad condition of their deferted and diftreffed votaries. 

4. -^bath at Gahii^ ^r.] To get a livelihood by. Gabi^ 
was a little city near Rome. Balneolum — a fmall bagnio. 

Q*vens.] Public bakehoufe?, where people paid fq 

much for baking their bread. 

6, Criers »] frapconesr— whofe office at Rome was to proclaim 
public meetings, public fales, and the like— a very mean em- 
ployment ; but the poor flarving poets difregarded this circum- 
ftance— *f any thing rather than ilarve "-rand indeed, however 
■ ' meanly 
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A H O U M E N T, 

iivn of poetSy hijlorian^t lawyer Sy rhetmcianSy gramma^ 
rianSy iffc. Thefe Jaji were not only ill paidy but evfn 
forced to go to laWy for the poor pittance which they had 
€arnedy by the fatigue and labour of teaching fchooL 

BOTH the hope, and reaftn of ftudies, is in Ca&far only : 
For he only, at this time, regards the mournful Mufes^ 
When now our famous and noted poets would try ' . 

To hire z fmall bath at Gabii, or ovens at Rome : 
Nor would others think it mean, nor bafe, 5 

To become criers; when, the vallies of Aganippe 
Being deferted, hungry Clio would migrate to court-yards. 
For if not a farthing is fhewn to you in the Pierian (hade^ 
You may love the name, and livelihood of Machaera i 

meanly this occupation might be looked upon> it was very'pro* 
fitable. See Sat. iii. 1. 157^ note. 

6. Aganippe J] A fpnng in the folitary part of Bcsotia^ 
confecrated to the Nine Mufes. 

7. Hungry Clio,] One of the Nine Mufes — the patronefs of 
heroic poetry: here, by meton. put for the ilarving poeti who 
is forced, by his poverty, to leave the regions of poetry, and 
would fain beg at great men*s doors. Atrinm ngnifies the 
court, or court-yard, before great men's houfes, where thefe- 
poor poets are fuppofed to (b&nd, like other beggars, to afk 
alms. 

8. In the Pierian Jhade,"] See Sat. iv. 1. 35, note.— q. d. If 
by pafiing your time, as it were, in the abodes of the Mufes, no 
reward or recompenfe is likely to be obtained for all your poe- 
tical labours. Some read area — but Pieria umbra feems beft tp 
carry on the humour of the metonymy in this and the preppdiiig 
lihe. 

9. Loi}e the name, l^c] Machaera feems to denote the name 
of fome famous crier of the time, whofe'bafinefsit was to notify 
falea by^au/dtion, jind, at the time of fale, tp fet a price on the 

Y 4 goods. 
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£t vendas potius, commifla quod au(S):io vendit 10 

Stantibus, oenophorum, tripodes, armaria, ciftas, 

Alcithoen Pacci, Thcbas, & Tcrea Faufti. 

Hoc iatius, quam fi dicas fub judice, Vidi, 

Quod non vidifti : feciant equites Aiiani, 

Quanquam & Cappadoces faciant, equitefque Bithyni, 15 

Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. 

Nemo tamen ftudiis indignum ferre laborem 

Cogetur pofthac, nedlit quicunque canoris 

goods, on which the bidders were to increafe— hence fuch a fale 
was called Au£lio. See Ai nsw. Praeco, N® i . 

q. d. If you find yourfelf penny leis, and fo likely to continue 
by the exercife of poetry > then, inflead of thinking it below you 
to be called a crier, you may cordially embrace it, and be glad 
to get a livelihood by au£tions, as Machaera does. 

10. Intrufted,'\ So Holyday.— CommifTus fignifies any thing 
committed to one's charge, or in trail. Comp. Sat. ix. J. 93 — 
^. 

Goods committed to fale by public auction, are intrufled to 
the audioneer in a twofold refpeJft— firft, that he fell them at the 
beft price ; and, fecondly, that he faithfully account with the 
owner for the produce of the fales. 

Commiifa may alfo allude to the commiilion, or licence^ of the 
magifb-ate, by which public fales in the Forum were appointed. 

Some underhand commiifa auftio in a metaphorical fenfe — 
alluding to the contention among the bidders, who, like gladia- 
tors matched in fight — commifli, (fee Sat. 1. 163, note) oppofe 
•nd engage againil each other in their feveral biddings. 

\\. To theft anders byj] i. e. The people who attend the auc- 
tion as buyers. 

iz. TheAlcitbog, the Tbehes, tfr.] Some editions read Al- 
cyonem Bacchi, &c. Thefe were tragedies written by wretched 
poets, which Juvenal fuppofes to be fold, with other lumber, at 
an auction. 

1 3 . Than if you /aid, Esff . ] This^ mean as it may appear, is 
ftill getting your bread honeiUy, and far better than hiring 
yonrielf out as a falfe witnefs, and forfwearing yourfelf for a 
bribe, in open court. 

14. The Jfiatic knights.'] This fatirizes thofe of the Roman 
nobility, who had favoured fome of their Afiatic ilaves fo much, 
as to enrich them fufficiently to be admitted into the equeilrian 
order. Thefe people were, notwithftanding, falfe, and not to 
be trailed. 

Minoris Afise popolis nullam fidem tSk adhibendam. 

Cic. proFlacco, 

15. Th$ 
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And rather fell what the intruded audion fells lO 

To the ftanders by, a pot, tripods, book-cafes, chefts> 
The Alcithoe of Paccius, the Thebes and Tcreus of Fauftus. 
"^Ihis is better than if you faid before a judge, " I have fecn/* 
What you have not feen : tl^o' the Afiatic knights 
And the Cappadocians may do this, and the knights of 

Bithynia, 15 

Whom the other Gaul brings over barefoot. 
But nobody to undergo a toil unworthy his ftudies 
Hereafter fiiall be compelled, whoe'er he be that joins, to 

tuneful 



1 5 . The Cappadocians. ] Their country bordered on Arme- 
nia. They were like the Cretans (Tit. i, 12.) lyars and di(ho- 
neft to a proverb ; yet many of thefe found means to make their 
fortunes at Rome. 

The knights of BythiniaJ\ Bythinia was another eaftern 

province, a country of Afia Minor, from whence many fuch peo^ 
^X^i as are above defcribed, came, and were in high favour, and 
ihared in titles and honours. > 

16. The other Gaul, ^f.] Gallo-Graecia, or Galatia, an- 
other country of Aiia Minor ; from hence came flaves, who» 
like others, were expofed to fale with naked feet. Or it may 
rather iignify, that thefe wretches (however afterwards highly 
honoured) were fo poor, when they firft came to Rome, that they- 
had not fo much as a ihoe to their feet. 

The poet means, that, getting honeft bread, in however, 
mean a way, was to be preferred to obtaining the greateft af- 
fluence, as thefe fellows did, by knavery. 

. Brings o'ver,^ Traducit fignifies to bring, or convey* 
from one place to another. It is ufed to denote tranfplanting - 
trees, or other plants, in gardens, &c. ; and is a very fignificanc 
word here, to denote the tranfplanting, as it were, thefe vile 
people from the Bail to Rome. 

1 8, That joins, ^cJ] The perfedion of heroic poetry, which 
feems here intended, is the uniting grand and lofty expreilion^' 
eloquium vocale, wijh tuneful meaiures — modis canoris. 

Vocalis fignifies fometimes loud— making a noife — there- 
fore, when applied to poetry, lofty— high-fbunding.-i— q. d. No. ' 
writer, hereafter, who excels in uniting loftinefs of %le with 
harmony of verfe, fhall be driven, through want, into employ- 
ments which are below the dignity of his purfuits as a poet* 
Comp. 1. 3— '6. 

19. BittiB 
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Eloquium vocale modis, laurumque momordit. 

Hoc agite, 6 Juvenes : circumfpicit, & ftimulat vos, '%0 

Mattrjamque fibi Duels indulgentia quaerit 

Si qua aliunde putas rerum expedanda tuarum 

Fraefidia, atque ideo croceap ixiembrana tabeilae 

Impletur ; lignorum illiquid pofce ocyu9, ic quae 

Componis, dona Veneris, Telefine, marito : 2$ 

Aut daude, & poHtos tinei' pertuade libellos. 

Frange mifer calamos, vigilataque pnelia de)e. 

Qui facis in parva fublimia Carolina cella, 

Ut dignus venias hederis, fi imagine macra. 

Spes nulla ulterior ; didicit jam dives avarus ^ 3# 

Tantum admirari, tantum laudare difertosj 

Vt pueri Junonis avi^m, fed defli^it aetas, 

19. pitten the laure/,] I^auriim n^omordit.-rr-Jt was a no- 
tion, that, when young poets were initiated into the fervice of 
the Mufes, it was a great help to their genius to chew a piece of 
laurel, in honour of Apollo. Some think that the expreffion is 
£gurativ^> and means thofe who haye tafled of glory and honour 
by their cQinpoiitions ; but the hrft fenfe feems to agree beft 
with what follows. 

20. Mind this.] Hoc agite-?-lit. do this— i. c. diligently 
apply yourfelves to poetry. 

■ ■■ Of the emperor J] Ducis is here applied to the emperor, 
as the great patron and chief over the liberal arts. 

ai. Seeks matter for itfeif] Carefully endeavours to find out 
Its own gratification by rewarding merit. 

23. Therefore the parchment, ^c] They wrote on parchment, 
which fometimes was dyed of a faifron-cplour ; fpinetimes it was 
white, and wrapped up in coloured parchment. The tabella: 
were the books themfelves — i. e. the pages on which their ma- 
nofcripts were written. 

If, fays the poet, you take the pains to write volumes full, 
in hopes of finding any other than Csefar to reward you, you 
)iad better prevent your difappointment, by burning them as 
faft as you can. Lignorum aliquid pofce ocy^s — lOle no time 
in procuring wood for the purpofe. 

25. Telejinus.'\ The poet to whom this Satire is adjirefled. 

— ' The hufband of Fenus,'\ Vulcan, the fabled god of 
fire — here put for the fire itfeif He wa& the hulband of Venus. 

q. d. Put all your writings into the tire. 

»4. Or 
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Meafures, melodious eloquence, and hath bitten the laureU 
Mind diis^ young men, the indulgence of the emperor 2# 
Has its eye upon, and encoi^rages you, and feeks niatter for 

itfelf. 
If you think proteSors of your affkirs are ^o be expected 
Froni elfewhere, and therefore the parchment pf your ffifV 

fron-colour'd tablet 
Is filled, get fome wood quickly, and what 
You compofe, Telefinus, give to the huftand of Venus; 15 
Qr fhut up, and bore thro' with the moth your books laid by. 
Wretch, break your pens, and blot out your watched battles. 
Who makeft fublime verfes in a fmall cell, 
That you may become worthy of ivy, a^d a lean image^ 
There is no farther hope : a rich mifer hath now learnt, 3^. 
As much tp admire, as much to praife witty men. 
As boys the bird of Juno. Buf your age, patient of the fea^ 

26. Or Jhut upf ai^ hore^ J^r.] I^ay by your boojcs, and Ic^ 
the moths eat them. 

27. Tour ivatched battles. '^ Your writings upon battles, the 
^efcri^tions of which have cofl you many a watchful, i}eepleii| 
flight. 

28. A /mall cell.] A wretched garret, as we fay, 

29. IVorthy ofi*vy, ^c."] Thar, after all the pains you have 
taken, you may have an image, i. e. a reprefentation of yoee' 
lean and ftarved peribn, with a little paltry ivy put round the 
head of it, in the temple of Apollo. 

30. There is no farther hofe.] You can expert nothing bet* 
ter — nothing beyond this. 

^z. As boys the bird of Juno S\ As children admire, and are 
delighted with the beauty of a peacock (fee Ainsw. Tit. Ar« 
gus) which is of no fervice to the bird ; fo the patrons, which 
you think of getting, however rich and able to afford it tbey^ 
inay be, will yet give you nothing but compliments on your 
performances :^-thefe will do you no more fervice^ than the 
children's admiration does the peacock. 

52 — 3 j. Tour age pajfes away.] You little think, that, while 
you are employing youHelf to no purpofe, as to your prefen(fub# 
fiftence, or proviiion for the future, by fpending your time in 
writing verfes, your life is gliding away, and old age is flealine 
upon ycu— your youths which is. able to endure the toils ana 

dangers 
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£t pelagi patiens, & caffidis, atque ligiDnis. 
'Tsedia tunc fubeunt animos, tunc feque fuamque . 
Terpfichoren odit fecunda & nuda feneSus. 35 

Accipe nunc artes, ne quid tibi conferat ifte, 
Quem cblis : & Mufarum & Apollinis aede relifla, 

Ipfe faclt verfus, atque uni cedit Homero, 

Propter mille annos, at fi dulcedine famae 

Succenfus recites, Macuionus commodat aedes ; 40 

Ac longe ferrata domus fervirg jubetur, 

In qua foHicitas imitatur janua portas. 

Scit dare libertos extrema in parte fedentes 

Ordinis, & magnas comitum difponere voces. 

dangers of the Tea, the fatigues of war^ or the labours of huf- 
bandry, is decaying. 

34. Tlfen,] When you grow old. 

■ ■ ■ Wearinefs^ ^f.] You'll be too feeble, in body and 
mind, to endure any labour^ and become irkfome even to your- 
felf. 

35. Hates hoth it/elf and its Terpfichore,'] Your old age, 
however learned^ clothed in rags, will curfe itfelf, and the Muie 
that has been your undoing. Terpiichore was one of the Nine 
Mufes, who prefided over dancing and mufick ; (he is fabled to 
have invented the harp — here, by meton, lyric poetry may be 
uoderilood. 

36. His afts^ fcTf.] The artifices which your fuptpofed pa- 
tron will ufe, to have a fair excufe for doing nothing n>r you. 

•37. The temple, fefc] There was a temple of &e Mufes at 
Rome> which was built by Martius Philippus, wfiere poets ufed 
to recite their works. Auguflus built a library, and a temple 
to Apollo, on Mount Palatine, where the poets ufed alfo to re- 
cite their verfes, and where they were depoiited. See PerC 
Prol. 1. 7. and Hor. Lib. i. Epift. iii. 1. 17. 

Among the tricks made ufe of by thefe rich patrons, to avoid 
giving any thing to their poor clients, the poets, they afFedled 
to make verfes fo well therafelves, as not to ftand in need of the 
poetry of others ; therefore they deferted the public recitals, and 
left the poor retainers on Apollo and the Mufes to fhift as they 
coald. 

38. TieUs to Homer alone.'] In his own conceit; and this 
only upon account of Homer's antiquity, not as thijiking him- 
felf Homer's inferior in any other refpe£t. 

39. Jfiuith the dejire of f ami, ^r.] If you don't want to 

get 
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And of the helmet, and of the fpade, paffes iway. 
Then wearinefs comes upon the fpirits ; then, eloquent 
And naked old age, hates both itfelf and its Terpfichore. 35 
Hear now his arts, left he whom you court fliould give you 
Any thing : both the temple of the Mufes, and of ApoUo, 

being forfaken, 
Himfelf makes verfes, and yields to Homer alone, 
Becaufe a thoufand years [before him.] But if, with ^hc 

defire of &me 
Inflamed, you repeat your verfes, Maculonus lends a 
houfe, 40 

And the houfe ftrongly barr'd is commanded to ferve you. 
In which the door imitates anxious gates. 
He knows how to place his freedmen, fitting in the extreme 

part 
Of the rows, and to difpofe the loud voices of his at- 
tendants. 

get money by your verfes, and only wifli to repeat them for the 
nke of applaufe. 

40. Maculonus, ^r.] Some rich man will lend you his, 
houfe. 

41. Strongly barred,'] Long^—lit. exceedingly — very much.-— 
q. d. If you are thought to want money of him for your verfes, 
the doors of his houfe will be barred againft you, and refemble, 
the gates of a city when befieged, and under the fear ^Ltfd| 
anxiety which the befiegers ofccafion ; but if you profefs on]/ tof 
write ror fame> he will open his houfe to you, it will be at your 
fervicc, that you may recite your verfes within it, and will pro-, 
cure you hearers, of his own freedmen and dependents, wnom 
he will ordei* to applaud you, 

43. tie knoivs hotw to place, ^cJ] Dare— lit. to give.— q. d. 
He knows how to difpofe his freedmeii on the fartheft feats be* 
hind the reft of the audience, that they may begin a clap, which 
will be followed by thofe who are feated more forward. Ordo 
is a rank or row of any thing, fo of benches or feats. ' 

44. And to difpofe, ^r.] How to difpofe his clients and fol- 
lowers, fo as beft to raife a roar of applaufe-^Euge I—- Bene !•— 
Bravo ! as we fay, among your hearers. All this he will do, 
for it coils him nothing. 

46. The 

% 
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Ncimo dabit regum, quanti fubfellia conftentf 4 j 

£t qusb condu£lo pendent anabathfa tigillo, 

Q^seque reportandis pofita eft orcheftra cathedris; 

Kos tamen hoc agimusj tenuique iii pulvere fulcos 

DucimuSy & littus fterili verfamus wrMOi 

Nam ft difcedas, laqueo tenet ambitioft ^i 

Confuetudo mali : tenet infanabile multds 

Scribendi cacoethes, & aegro in corde fenefcitk 

Sti vatem egregiiim, cui non ftt publica vena^ 

Qui nihil expofttum foleat deducere^ nee qui 

Communi feriat carmen triviak moneti i 5 J 

Hund, qualem nequeo monftrare, & fentio tiinttim) 

Anxietate carens animus facit^ omnis acerbi 

Itnpatiens, cupidus fylvarum, aptufque bibendis 

Fontibus Aonidum : neque enim cantare Tub antra 

46, The ft airs ^ £sfr.] Thefe were for the poet to afcend bjr 
into his roilrum, and were fattened to a little beam> or piece of* 
woody which was hir^ for the purpofe. 

47, The orcheftra^ cff.] The orcheftra at the Greek theatret 
was the part where the chorus danced— the ftage. Among thd 

. Romans it was the fpace between the ftage and the common featsi 
where the fenators and nobles fat to fee plays adied. The pooi' 
poet is here fuppofed to make up fuch a place as this for the re* 
ception of the better fort^ ihould any attend his recitals ; bat 
ihu was made up of hired chairs » by way of feats, but which were 
to be returned as foon as the buiinefs was over. 

48, Yet nue ftill go on.'\ Hoc agimus — lit. we do this-^we 
fBll purfue our poetical ftudies. — Hoc agere is a phrafe fignify-* 
ing to mind> attend to, what we are about. See Ter. Andi 
Afli. Sc. ii. 1. 12. So before, 1. zo.-^hoc agite» O Juvenes. 

■ Draw furrows i faff.] We take much pains to no pur- 
pofe, like people who (hould plough in the duft, or On the (tz,* 
ihore. Comp. Sat. i. 157, note. 

50. Would league off,"] Difcedas— -if you would depart from 
the occupation of making verfes. 

— Cuftom of ambitious evil,] Evil ambition, which it is fd 
cuilomary for poets to be led away with. 

^\. An incurable ill habit,] Cacoethes (frotti Gr. xay.o;,bad^ 
andt»6of, a cuftom or habit) an evil habit.— Many are got into 
fuch an itch of fcribbling, that they canhot leave it off.— Ca- 
coethes alfo figoifies a boiI« an ulcer, and the like. 

j|t. Groivs 
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None of thefe great men will give as much as the benches 
may coft, 45 

And the ftairs which hang from the hired beam. 
And the orcheftra, which is fct with chairs, which are to 

be carried back. 
Yet we ftill go on, and draw furrows in the light 
Duft, and turn the fhore with a barren plough. 
For if you would leave off: cuftom of ambitious evil 50 
Holds you in a fnare : many an incurable ill-habit of writing 
Poffefles, and grows inveterate in the diftemper*d heart. 
But the excellent poet, who has no common vein, 
Who is wont to produce nothing trifling, nor who 
Compofes trivial verfe in a common ftyle, 55 

Him (fuch a one I can*t fliew, and only conceive) 
A mind free from anxiety makes ; of every thing difpfcafing 
Impatient, deflrous of woods, and difpofed for drinking the 
Fountains of the Mufes : for neither to fing in the 

5 a. Grows ttfvtteratef ^c.'] It grows old with the man, and ' 
loots itfelf, as it were, by time, in his very frame. 

53. JVb common 'veinJ\ Such talents^ as are not found among 
the generality. 

54. Nothing trifling^ Expofitum — conHnon, trifling, obvi- ' 
ous — nothing in a common way. 

55. Trivial 'verfiy ^f.] Trivialis comes from trivium, a 
place where three ways meet, a place of common refort : there- 
fore I conceive the meaning of this line to be, that fuch a poet 
as Juvenal is defcribing writes nothing low or vulgar; fuch 
^tr^Qi as are ufually fought after, and purchafed by the com- 
mon people in the ftreet. The word feriat is here metaphoricaL 
Ferio literally fignifies to ilrike, of hit ; thus to coin or (lamp 
money — hence to compofe or make (hit oiF, as we fay) vcrfes ; ' 
which, if done by a good poet, may be faid to be of no common * 
fiamp. Moneta is the (lamp, or impreflion, on money— hence^ 
by metaph. a ftyle in writing. 

57, -/S' mind, ^f.] i. e. • Such a poet is formed by a mind that * 
is void of care and anxiety. 

58^ Impatient,] That hates all trouble, can't bear vexation. ^ 

■ Defirous of nvoods,] Of fylvan retirement. 

59. Fountains of the Mufes,"] Called Aonidcs, from their 
Aippofed habitation in Aonia, which was the hilly part of Bqeo- 
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Pierio^ thyffumve poteft contingere fana 6o 

Paupcrtas, atque aeris inops, quo nofte diequc 

Corpus eget. fatur eft, cum dicit Horatius, Euhoe ! 

Quis locus ingenio : nifi cum fe carmine folo 

Vexant, & dominis Cirrhse, Nifajque feruntur 

Pedora noftra, duas non admittentia curas? 65 

Magxias mentis opus, nee de lodice paranda 

Attonitae, currus & equos, faciefque Deoruni 

Aijpicere, & q'ualis Rutulum confundit Erinnys. 

Nam fi Virgilio puer, & tolerabile defit 

Hofpitium, caderent omnes a/:rinibus hydri : 70 

Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina* pofcimus, ut flt 

tia> and where there were many fprings and fountains facred to 
the Mufes. Of thefe fountains good poets were^ in a figurative 
fenfe, faid to driak^ and by this to be ailifted in their compoii* 
tions. 

59—60.. In the Pierian cave, ^r.] Pieria was a diftridl of 
Macedon, where was a cave, or den, facred to the Mufes. 

60. Thyr/us,'] A fpear wrapt about with ivy, which they 
carried about in their hands at the wild feafts of fiacchusy in 
imitation of Bacchus, who bore a thyrfus in his hand. The 
meaning of this pafTage is, that, for a poet to write well, he 
fhould be eafy in his (ituation, and in his circumftances : for 
thofe who are harraffed with poverty and want cannot write 
well, either in the more fober ftyle of poetry, or in the more 
enthufia^ and flighty drains o£ compofitioa. fiy fana pau- 
pertas, the poet would iniinuate, that no poor poet, that had his 
fenfes, would ever attempt it. 

62. Horace isfatisfied^ ^r.] It might be objected, that Ho- 
race was poor when he wrote, therefore Juvenal's rule won't 
hold, that a poor poet can't write well. To this Juvenal would 
anfwer, ** True, (iorace was poor, confidered as to himfelf ; 
" but then remember what a patron he had in Mecaenas, and 
•* how he was enabled by him to avoid the cares of poverty. 
•* When he wrote his fine Ode to Bacchus, and uttered his 
•* fprightly — Evae or Euhoe — he, doubtlefs, was well fated with 
•* good cheer." See Lib, ii. Odexix. 1. 5—8. 

64. The lords of Cyrrha and Nyfa, ] Apollo and Bacchus, the 
tutelar eods of poets. Cyrrha was a town of Phocis, near Del* 
phos, where Apollo had an oracle. 

Nyfa, a den in Arabia, where Bacchus was educated by the 

nymphs^ 
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That Rubrenus Lappa fhould not be lefs than the antient 

bufkin, 
Whofe platters, and cloke, Atreus had laid in pawn ? 
Unhappy Numitor has not what he can fend to a friend ; 
Ha has what he can give to Quintilla : nor was there want- 
ing to him 75 
Wherewithal he might buy a lion, to be fed with much ilefli. 
Already tamed. The bead ftands him in lefs expence, 
Doubtlefs, and the inteftines of a poet hold more. 
Lucan, content with fame, may lie in gardens adorn'd with 
Marble : but to Serranus, and to thin Saleius, 8d 
What will ever fo much fame be, if it be only fame ? 
They run to the pleafing voice, and poem of the favourite 
Thebais, when Statius has made the city glad, 
And has promifed a day : with fo great fweetnefs does he 
afFea 

78. Doiihtlefsy l^cJ\ Ironically faid. — No doubt It would coft 
more to maintain a poet than a lion. 

79. Lucan^ l^cJ\ A learned and rich poet of Corduba ia 
Spain, who, coming to Rome, was made a knight. He wrote, 
but lived not to finilh, the civil wars between Caefar and Pom- 
pey, in an heroic poem, called Pharfalia. He was put to death 
by Nero. See more, Ainsw. Lucamis. 

— May lie in gardens, l^c,\ Repofe himfelf in eafe and 
luxury, fame being fufiicient for one who wants nothing elfe. 
Marmoreis — adorned with fine buildings of marble. 

80. Serranus, and to thin Saleius, ^f.] Thefe were two poor 
poets in Juvenal's time. Of the latter Tacitus fays — ** Who 
** takes any notice of, or even attends or fpeaks to, our excel* 
*' lent poet Saleius?'' 

Thefe men may get fame by the excellence of their compofi- 
tions ; but what iignifies that, if they get nothing elfe? fame 
•won't feed them. 

Perhaps the poet calls Saleius tenuis — thin, from his meagre 
appearance. 

82. They run.'] Curritur, here ufed imperfonally, like con- 
curritur. Hor. Sat. i. 1. 7, 

The pleafing ^oiceJ\ i.e. Of Statius^ when ly reads over 

his Thebais in public. 

84. Promifed a day.] i. c. Appointed a day for a public reci- 
tal of his poem on the Theban .war. 

Z 2 %^- Bt^Vtu 
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AiEcit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 85 

Auditur : fed cum fregit fubfellia verfu, 

Efurit, intadlam Paridi nifi vendat Agaven, 

Ille & militiae multis largitur honorem, 

Semeftri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 

Quod non dant proceres, dabit hiftrio. Tu Camerinos 90 

Et Bareas, tu nobilium magna atria curas ? 

Praefeftos Pelopea facit, Philomela tribunos. 

Haud tamen invideas vati, quem pulpita pafcunt. 

Quis tibi Mecsenas ? quis nunc erit aut Proculeius, 

86. Broken the benches , \£cJ\ By the numbers of his hearers, 
who flocked to attend him when he recited his Thebais. Not- 

* 

withftanding this he muft ftarve, for any thing the nobles will 
do for him. 

87. His untouched J[ga<ve,] His new play, called Agave, 
which has never been heard, or performed. This play was 
formed upon the ftory of Agave, the daughter of Cadmus, who 
was married to Echion king of Thebes, by whom Ihe had Pen- 
thaeus, whom (he, and the reft of the Menades, in their mad re- 
vels, tore limb from limb, becaufe he would drink no wine, and 
for this was fuppofed to flight the fealls of Bacchus. Ai n sw.— 
See Hor. Sat. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. 1. 303 ; and Ovid, Met. iii. 
725—8. 

— — Paris,] A ftage-player, in high favour with Domi- 
tian ; infomuch that Domitian fell in love with him, and repu- 
diated his wife Domitia for his fake. 

What Juvenal fays Jiere, and in the three following lines, in 
afeeming complimentary way, was no more than a ineer upon 
Paris the player, and, through him, upon the emperor, who fo 
nnderflood it, and turned our author's jeft into his punifliment ; 
for, in his old age, he fent him into ALgypit by way of an ho- 
norary fervice, with a military command. This fliews that this 
Satire was written in the time of Domitian, and he is meant by 
Caefare, 1. i. 

However, it is very evident, that Juvenal meant to rebuke 
the nobles for their parfimony towards men of genius, by fliew- 
ing how generous Paris was to them, infomuch that they ought 
to be nfliamed to be outdone by a ftage-player. 

89. Semejirian gold,'] Semeftris not only means a fpace of fix 
months (fax menlium), but the half or middle of a month. 
The moon is called Semeftris, when flie is arrived at the middle 
of her month, and is quite round in form. 

Th9 aurum femeftre, here, means gold in a round form, i. e. 

a ring ; 
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The captivated minds, and is heard with fo much eager 

defire » 85 

Of the vulgar : but when he has broken the benches with 

his verfe. 
He hungers, unlefs he fhould fell his untouched Agave to 

I^aris. 
He alfo beftows military honour on many ; 
He binds round the fingers of poets with Seipeftrian gold. 
What nobles do not give, an aSor will. Doft thou trouble 

thine 90 

Head about the Camerini and Bareae, and the great courts 

of nobles ? 
Pelopaea m^kes prefedls, Philomela tribunes. 
Yet envy not the poet whom the ftage maintains. 
Who isiyour Mecsenas ? who now will be either a Proculeius, 

a ring ; fuch as was worne by knights, to which dignity Tome 
poets had been raifed, through the intereil of this ftage-player 
with the emperor. But Qu. — If there be not here an allufion 
to the winter and fummer rings ? See Sat. i. 1. 28. 

90. Camerini and Barege ii^c,'\ Some rich nobles, whofe 
levees the poor poets might attend in vain. 

92. Pelop^a makes prefects. "] The tragedy of Pelopaea, the 
daughter of Thyeftes, who was lain wirh by her own fether, and 
produced ^gyfthus, who killed Agamemnon and Atreus. 

Philomela irihunes.'] The tragedy of Philomela, the 

daughter of Pandion king of Athens, ravifhed by Tereus, who 
had married her filler Progne. See more, Ainsw. tit. Phi- 
lomela. 

The poet feems here to infinuate, that the performance of Pa- 
ris, in thefe tragedies, fo charmed the emperor, and gave X.\m 
ador fuch an afcendency over him, as to enable Paris to have 
the great ofHces of ilate at his difpofal, fo that they were con* 
ferred on vvhomfoever he pleafed. 

93. Envy not, ^f.] q. d. Though, in fome inftances, great 
things have been done for fome individuals, through the infla* 
ence and intereft of Paris, yet, in general, thofe who have no- 
thing elfe to depend on but writing for the ftage, are left to 
ftarve, and therefore are hardly (haud) to be envied. Pulpita— 
fee Sat. iii. 1. 174, note. 

94. Mecanas.l Who is the rich man that is fuch a patron to 
you^ as Mecasnas was to Horace ? ^0 not only enriched him* 

Z 3 but 
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Aut Fabius ? quis Cotta iterum ? quis Lentulus alter ? 95 
Tunc par ingenio pretium : tunc utile multis 
Pallere, & vinum toto nefcire Decembri, 

Vefter porro labor foecundior, hiftoriarum 
Scriptores: petit hie plus temporis, atque olei plus : 
Namque oblita modi millefima pagina furgit ICQ 

Omnibus, & crefcit multa damnofa papyro. 
Sic ingens rerum numerus jubet, atque operum lex. 
Quae tamen inde feges ? terrae quis fruftus apertae ? 

but made him his friend and companion ^ and introduced him tq 
the favour of the emperor Auguftus. 

94. Proculeius,"] A Roman knight, intimate with Auguftus. 
He was fo liberal to his two brothers, Scipio and Murena, that 
he fhared his whole patrimony with them, when they had been 
ruined by the civil wars. See Hor. Lib. ii. Ode ii. 1. 5,6. 

95. Fabius.'\ That Fabius is, perhaps, here meant, to whom 
Ovid wrote foni' epiftles in his banifhment, as to a noole and 
generous patron of men of genius. Or it may relate to Fabius 
Maximus, who fold his eftate, in order to redeem fome Romans 
who had been taken captives by Hannibal. 

Cotta."] A great friend to Ovid, who wrote to hini 

three times'from Pontus, as to a conflant patron, Ovid lays 10 
him— 

Cuinque labent alii, jaftataque vela relinquant, 

Tu lacerae remanes anchora fola rati : 

Grata tua eft igitur pietas. ignofcimus illis. 

Qui, cum fortuna, terga dedere fugx. 

■■ ■■■ Lentulus,'] A man of great liberality, to whom Cic, 
Epift. vii. Lib.i. ad famil. thus writes — 

Magna eft hominum opinio de Te, magna 
Commendatio liberalitatis. 

96. Regard nvas equal, l^c] When there were fuch men as 
thefe to encourage genius, and to be the patrons of learning, 
then reward was equal to merit. 

97. To be pale.] With conftant ftudy and application, which 
were then fure to be profitable. Comp. Hor. Epift. iii. 1. 10. 
Perf. Sat.i. 124. 

To knonjj nothing ofiviney l^c] The feaft of the Satur- 
nalia was obferved in the month of December, with great fefti- 
vity and jollity, with plenty of wine and good cheer : all this it 
was worth a poet's while to give up entirely for his ftudy ; and 
rather than not finifli what he was about, not taftc fo much a^ 

a fmgle 
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Or a Fabius? who a fccond Cotta? who another Len-^t 
tulus? 95 

Then reward was equal to genius : then 'twas ufeful to many 
To be pale, and to know nothing of wine for a whole De- 
cember. 
Moreover your labour, ye writers of hiftories, is more 
Abundant : this demands more time, and more oil ; 
For the thoufandth page, forgetful of meafure, arifes 100 
To ye all, and increafes ruinous with much paper : 
Thus the great number of things ordains, and th^ law of 

(fuch) works. 
What harveft is from thence ? what fruit of the far- ex- 
tended ground ? 

a fmgle drop of wine during the whole feftival, knowing that he 
was certain to be well paid for his pains. 

98. Tour labour, ^r.] He now fpeaks ,of the writers of 
hillory, whofe labour and fatigue are beyond thofe of other wri- 
ters, and yet they are equally negle£led. 

98 — 99. // more abundant ^ oc] T^he fubjedl-matter more 
various and extenfive. 

99. More oil,'] Alluding to the lamps which they ufed to 
write by, in which they confumed a great quantity of oil. See 
Sat. i. 1. 51, note. 

100. Forgetful of meafure.] The fubjefts are fo various, and 
the incidents crowd in fo faft upon the hillorian, that he pafles all 
bpunds, without attending to the fize of his work— it rifes to a 
thoufand pages before you arc aware. 

loi. Ruinous fwith ptucb paper,] So much paper is ufed, as . 
to ruin tlie poor hiftorian with the expence of it. 

102, The great number pf things,] i.e. Which arc treated, 
— — The laiv of fuch ivorks,] The rules of hiftory, which 

oblige the hillorian jto be particular in his relation of fadls, and« 
of courfe, difFufe. 

103. IVhat harveft, l^c] What profit do ye reap ? 

The far-extended ground,] The wide and boundlefs field 

of hiftory. Comp. Virg. Qeor. iii. 194 — 5; and Geor. ii. 
280. 

Some think that this exprefiion of terrae aperts, taken in conr 
nedlion with the feges, is, as that is, metaphorical, and alludes 
to the labour of the hufbandman, in opening the ground by til* 
lage, in ordpr to prepare it for the fe«d. Sp the hiiloriao 

Z 4 pk)ughSf 
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Quis dabit hiftorico, quantum daret afta legenti ? 

Sed genus ignavum, quod le6lo gaudet & umbra. 105 

I>ic igitur, quid Caufidicis civil ia praeftent 

Officia, & magno comites in fafce libelli ? 

Ipfi magna fonant ; fed tunc cum creditor audit 

Prascipue, vel fi tetigit latus acrior illo, 

Qui venit ad dubium grandi cum codice nomen, 1 16 

Tunc immenfa cavi fpirant mendacia folles, 

Confpuiturque finus. verum deprendere meflem 

Si libet; hinc centum patrimonia caufidicorum, 

Parte alia folum ruflati pone Lacertae. 

ploughs, and digs, and labours, as it were, in the field of hif- 
tory, in hopes of reaping profit thereby. 

104. A colle§or of the regifiers ?'\ The a£la were journalsj, 
regifters, afts of the fenate, or the like records. The clerk, 
who wrote or coUedled them, was called Adluarius. He was a 
fort of hiflorian in his way. 

105. They are an idle racey ^t*.] But perhaps it may be faid, 
that, though they write much, yet that they write at their eafe ; 
that they, as well as the poets, are a lazy fet of fellows, who 
write lolling upon their couches, or repoie themfclves in fiiady 
places. Hence Hor. Lib.i. Odexxxii. 1. i. 

Pofcimus. Siquid vacui fub umbra, 
Lufimus tecumt 

And again— 

Somno gaudentis & umbra. Epift.ii. Lib. ii. I. ']%^ 

106. Ci'vil offices, i^c.^ What they get by their pleading 
for their clients in civil adlions. 

107. The libels, ^c.\ Their bundles of briefs which they 
carry with them into court. 

108. A great noi/e,] Bawls aloud — magna, adverbially, for 
magnopere. Grajcifm. See Sat. vi. 516. Grande fonat. 

108 — 9. Efpecially'-^'when the creditor hears."] Creditor fig- 
nifies one that lends, or trufts, a creditor. 

The lawyer, here fpoken of, muft be fuppofed to be of coun- 
cil with the plaintiff, or creditor, who makes a demand of mo- 
ney lent to another. If the lawyer obferves him to be within 
hearing, he exerts himfelf the more. 

109. One more keenS] If another, of a more eager difpofi- 
tioDj and Qiore earneft about the evont of his caufe, who fues for 

a book<« 
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Who will give an hiftorian as much as he would give to a 

colleftor of the regifters ? 
But they are an idle race, which rejoices in a couch of a 

fhade. 105 

Tell me then, what civil offices afford to the lawyers. 
And the libels their attendants in a great bundle ? 
They make a great noife, but efpecially then, when the 

creditor 
Hears, or if one, more keen than he, has touched his fide. 
Who comes with a great book to a doubtful debt : 110 
Then his hollow bellows breathe out prodigious lyes. 
And his bofoni is fpit upon. But if you would difcoverthe 
Profit, put the patrimony of an hundred lawyers on one fide, 
And on the other that of the red-clad Lacerta only. 

a book-debt of a doubtful nature, and brings his account-books 
to prove it, thinks that the lawyer does not exert himfelf fuffi* 
cientlyin his caufe, and intimates this to the pleader, by a jog 
on the fide with his elbow — then, &c. See Ainsw. Codex, 
N° 2 ; and Nomen, N° 5. 

111, His hollo'-jj bello'ws,'] i. e. His lungs. 

Breathe out prodigious lyes,"] In order to deceive the 

court, and to make the bail of a badcaufe. 

112. Is /pit upon,] Is Havered all over with his foaming at 
the mouth. * 

— Ifyowwoulddi/co'veryl^c.'] Were it pofiible to com- 
pute the gains of lawyers, you might put all they get in one 
icale, and in the other thole of Domitian's coachman, and there 
would be no comparifon, the latter would fo far exceed. 

As fome underftand by the Ruffati Lacertae, a charioteer be- 
longing to Domitian, who was clad in a red livery, and was a 
great favourite of that emperor ; fa others underlland fome fol- 
dier to be meant, who, as the cuftom then was, wore a red or ruf- 
fet apparel : in this view the meaning is, that the profits of one 
hundred lawyers, by pleading, don't amount in value to the 
plunder gotten by one foldier. So Mr. C. Dryden— 

Afk what he gains by all this lying prate^ 
A captain's plunder trebles his efUte. 

So Joh. Britannictts— ^/(^// Lacertse,'] Lacerta, nomen 
militis, fidum a poeta : nam roilites Romani uii funt in praelio 
vefUbus roflatisj &€. 

115. Tbi 
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Confedere duces : furgis tu pallidas Ajax, 115 

Di<9:urus dubia pro libertate, Bubulco 

Judice. rumpc mifer tenfum jecur, ut tifci laflo 

Figantur virides, fcalarum gloria, palmie. 

Quod vocis pretium ? ficcus petafunculus, & vas 

Pelamidum, aut veteres, Afrorum Epimenia, bulbi j r5t3 

Aut vinum Tiberi devedtum : quinque lagciipe. 

Si quater egifti. fi contigit aureus unus, 

Inde cadunt partes, e^ foedere pragmaticorum. 

115. The chiefs, ^r.] Confedere duces.-r-The beginning of 
Ovid's account of the difpute, between UlylTes and Ajax, for the 
armour of Achilles. Oyid, Met. Lib. xiii. 1. i. Here hu- 
mouroufly introduced to defcribe the fitting of the judges on 
the bench in a court of juftice. 

— Thou rifeft a pale JJax.] Alluding to Ovid, Lib. xiii, 
1. 2. 

Surgit ad hos clypei dominus feptemplicis Ajax — 

by way of ridicule on the eager gnd agitated lawyer, who is fup- 
pofed to arife with as much fury and zeal in his client's caufe, as 
Ajax did to afTert his pretenfions to the armour in difpute. 

116. Doubtful freedom,'\ The queJUon in the caufe is fup- 
pofed to be, whether fuch or fuch a one is entitled to the free- 
dom of the city ; there were many caufes on this fubjedl. 

116 — 17. Bubulcus being judge."] This may either mtan C. 
Attilius BubulcMS, who was conlul. Or, by Bubulcus, the poet 
n)ay mean fome flupid, ignorant fellow, who was fitter to be an 
herdfman, than to fill a feat of juftice. And thus the poet might 
fatirize the advancement of perfons to judicial offices, who were 
totally unqualified and unfit for them. 

117. Break your ftretched li<ver.'\ Which, with the other con - 
tents in the region of the diaphragm, mull be dillended by the 
violent exertions of the fpeaker : or it may mean the liver dif- 
tended by anger. So Hor. on another occafion, fervens di/H- 
cili bile tumet jecur. Hor, Ode xiii. Lib. i. 1. 4. 

118. Green pahis, ^V.] It was the cuftoiu for the client, if 
he fucceeded in his caufe, to fix fuch a garland at the lawyer's 
door. 

The glory of your fairs,'] By which the poor lawyer af- 

cended to his miferable habitation. 

119. Of your 'voice F] Of all your bawling — What do you 
get by all the noife which you have been making ? 

120. Offprats.l Pelamidum. — It is not very certain wha^ 
thefe fiih were ; but fome fmall and cheap filh feem to be here 

meant* 
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« 

The chiefs are fet down together, thou rifeft a pale Aj ax, 1 1 5 
Ip order to plead about doubtful freedom, Bubulcus 
Being judge : break, wretch, your ftretched liver, that, to 

you fatigued, 
Green palms maybe fixed up, the glory of your flairs. 
What is the reward of your voice ? a dry bit of fait bacon, 

and a veflel ' 
Of fprats, or old bulbous roots which come monthly from 

Africa, I20 

Or wine brought down the Tiber : five flagons, 
If you have pleaded four times — If one piece of gold.befals, 
From thence ftiares fall, according to the agreement of 

pragmatics. 

n^cant. Ainfrvorth fays they were called Pelamides, ^ Qr^ 
7rviX<^, lutam — clay, or mad. Molt likely they were chiefly 
found in mud, like our grigs in the Thames, and were, like 
them, of little worth. 

120. 01^ bulbous roots, ^f.] Perhaps onions are here meant, 
which might be among the fmall prefents fent monthly from 
Africa to Rome. See Ainsw. Epimenia. Plin. xix. 5. calls 
a kind of onion, Epimenidiura, from Gr, imixnvihov, Ainsw. 
Epimenidium. — Thofe fent to the lawyer were veteres— old and^ 
(lale. 

121. Jf^ine brought doivn the Tiber J\ Coming down the 
ftream from Vejento, or fome other place where bad wine 
grew. 

— — F I've flagons,'] Lagena was a fort of bottle in which 
wine was kept. The five lagense cannot be fuppofed to make 
up any great quantity. Five bottles of bad wine, for pleading 
four caufes, was poor pay. 

122. A pieceof goldy &r.] If it ftiould {o happen, that you 
fliould get a piece of gold for a fee.— The Roman aureus was in 
value about il. 4s. 3d. according to Pliny, Lib. xxxiii. c. iii. 
See poll, 1. 243. 

123. Thence fiares fall, £5ff.] This poor pittance muft be 
divided into fhares, and fall equally to the lot of others belides 
yourfelf. 

According to the agreement, ^r.] Ainfworth fays, that 

the Pragmatici were prompters, who fat behind the lawyers 
yvhile they were pleading, and inftru(5led them, telling them 
what the law, and the meaning of the law, was. For this, it 

may 
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^millo dabitur, quantum petet : & melius nos 

Egimus : hujus cnim ftat currus ahcneus, aiti 125 

Quadrijuges in vcftibulis, atquc ipfe feroci 

Belhtore fedens curvatum haftile minatur 

EminuS) & flatua meditatur praelia lufca. 

Sic Pedo conturbat, Matho deficit : exitus hie eft 

Tongilli, magno cum rhinocerote lavari 130 

Qui folet, & vexat lutulcnta balnea turba, 

Perque forum juvenes longo premit aflere Medos, 

Empturus pueros, argentum, myrrhina, villas : 

Spondet enim Tyrio Stlataria purpura filo, 

may be fuppofed, that the Pragmatici agreed with the lawyers, 
whom they thus ferved, to (hare in the fees. We ufe the word 
pragmatical, to denote bufily meddling and intruding into 
others concerns — hence fooliihly talkative, impertinent, faucy. 
Phillips. — Gr. w^ay/ixaivxoc — folers in negotiis agendis. 

124. To jEmiliui iviil be gi^e/i, ^r .] We may fuppofe that 
this iEmilius was a rich lawyer, who, though of inferior abilities 
to many poor pleaders, yet got a vaft deal of money by the no- 
ble and fplendid appearance which he made. 

124 — 5. ff^e have pleoiied better, "] Though there be fome 
among us who are abler lawyers. 

125. A brazen chariot , ^r.] He had a large brazen llatue, 
a fine bronze, as we fhould call it, of a chariot, drawn by four 
horfes, placed in his veftibule, or entrance to his houfe, which 
made a magnificent appearance. Quadrijugis fignifies four 
horfes harneifed together, and drawing in a chariot. 

126 — 7. Himfelf Jittbigyl^ c J\ There was alfo an equeftrian 
ftatue of i£milius himfelf, mounted on a war-horfc, in the very 
a^ion of bending back his arm, as if ready to throw a javelin. 

128. A blinking Jiatue,'] The flatue reprefents u£milius as 
meditating fome great ftroke againft an enemy, and having one 
eye fliut, in order to take aim with the other. Or perhaps JEmx- 
Hus had but one eye, which the flatue reprefented. All thefe 
things, which can add no real worth or ability to the owner of 
them, yet flrike the vulgar with high veneration for iEmilius, 
and engage them to employ him in preference to others, info- 
much that he may have what fees he pleafes. See 1. 1 24. 

129. Thus Pedo breaks,'] Conturbat — ruins himfelf — by 
wanting to appear rich, in order to draw clients. 

Matho fails, "] Becomes bankrupt, as it were, by the 
expence he puts himfelf to on the fame account. 

130. 0/ 
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To iEmilius will be given as much as he will aflc i and we 

have 
Pleaded better: for a brazen chariot ftands, and four 

ftately 1 25 

Horfes in his veftibules, and himfelf on a fierce 
War-horfe fitting, brandiflies a bent fpear 
Aloft, and meditates battles with a blinking ftatue. 
Thus Pedo breaks — Matho fails : this Is the end 
Of Tongillus, who to bathe with large rhinoceros 130 
Is wont, and vexes the baths with a dirty crowd j 
And thro' the forum preffes the young Medes with a long 

pole. 
Going to buy boys, filver, veflels of myrrh, and villas j 
For his foreign purple withTyrian thread promifes for him : 

130. Of Tongillus.'] This was fome other lawyer, who 
ruined himfelf by wanting to feem rich and confiderable. 

' With large rhinoceros »"] The richer fort ufed to go to 
the baths, with theiroil in a veflel made of the horn of a rhino- 
<:eros, which was very expenfive. Tongillus did this in order 
to be thought rich. So ivory is called elephant. Geor. iii. 
26. Meton. 

131. With a dirty croivd*^ Who followed him through the 
dirty ftreets, as his attendants, and therefore were themfelves 
muddy and dirty, and, of courfe, very ofFenlive to the gentry 
who reforted to the public baths. 

132. PreJ/es the young Medes, ^c."] He rides through the fo- 
rum in a litter, fet upon poles which reited on the fhoulders of 
the bearers. 

Young Medes,] The Romans were furnifhed with flaves 

from. Media and Perfia, who were very* tall and robuft — thefe 
were chiefly employed in carrying the ledlica;, or litters, in 
which the richer people were carried through the ilreets of 
Rome. 

J 33. Going to buy, £5fc.] Appearing thus, as fome great 
man who was going to lay out money in various articles of 
luxury. Pueros, here, means young flaves. 

134. His foreign pur pie, i^c] His drefswas alfo \^xy expen- 
five, and was fuch as the nobles wore. 

■ Promifes for him,] i.e. Gains him credit. Spondeo 
properly fignifies to undertake, to be furety for another, and it 
ii here ufed in a metaphorical fenfe ; as if the expenfive drefs of 
8 Tojw'^^^Jca.'^ 



# 
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Et tamen hoc ipfis eft utile : purpura vendit 135 

Caufidicum, vendunt amethyftina: convenit illis 

Et ftrepitu, & facie majoHs vivefe cenfus, 

Sed finem impenfae non fervat prodiga Roma. 

Ut redeant veteres, Ciceroni nemo ducentos 

Nunc dederit nummos, nifi fulferit annulus ingens. * 140 

Refpicit hoc primum qui litigat, an tibi fervi 

Ofto, decern comites, an poft te fella, togati 

Ante pedes, ideo condu£la Paulus agebat 



Tongillus was a furety for him as being rich, becaufe by this he 
appeared to be fo. 

1 34. Foreign furfie,] Stlatarius (from ftlata, a fhip or boat) 
fignifies outlandifh, foreign, as imported by fea from a foreign 
country. 

Tyrian thread ,"1 The thread, of which the garment of 

Tongillus was made, was dyed in the liquor of the murex, a 
ihcll-fi(h, of which came the fineft purple dye, and the beft of 
which were found near Tyre ; therefore we often read of the 
Tyrian purple. See iEneid iv. 262. Hor. Epod. xii. 1. 21. 

135. This is ufefuly l£c.'\ All this parade of appearance is a 
mean of recommending the lawyers to obfervation, and fome- 
times to employment, therefore may be faid to have its ufe 
where it fucceeds. 

135 — 6. Purple fells the laivyer."] His fine appearance is of- 
ten the caufe of his getting employment, in which, for the price 
of his fee, he may be faid to fell himfelf to his client. 

1 36. ^Fiolef'Coloured roSes.] Amethyftina. — The amethyft: is 
a precious ftone of a violet-colour. This colour alfo the gentry 
among the Romans were fond of wearing ; and this, therefore, 
alfo recommended the lawyers to obfervation, and fometimes to 
employment. 

137. PFith the buflle^ ^V.] They find it fuitable to their 
views of recommending themfelves, to live above their fortunes, 
and, of courfe, to be furrounded with numbers of attendants, 
&c.— and, from this, and the appearance of their drefs, to feem 
richer than they were : this, as the next line imports, becaufe 
nobody was looked upon that was not fuppofed able to afford to 
be extravagant ; fuch was the monftrous prodigality of the 
times, that the expences of people were boundlcfs. 

139. Nobody ivouldgi've Cicero, ^V.] Such is the importance 
of faihionable and expenfive appearance, that even Tully him- 
felf (if he could return from the dead) though the greateft orator 
that Rome ewrfaw, as well as the ableft advocate* nobody would 

give 
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And yet this is ufeful to them : purple fells 135 

The lawyer, violet-colour'd robes fell him : it fuits them 
To live, with the buftle and appearance of a greater income. 
But prodigal Rome obferves no bounds to expence. 
Tho' the antients ftiould return, nobody would give Cicero 
NoW-a-days two hundred fefterces, unlefs a great ring 

(hone. 140 

He that litigates regards this firft, whether you have eight 
Servants, ten attendants, whether a chair is after you, 
Gownfmen before your fteps. Therefore Paulus pleaded 

with an hired 

give him a fee, though ever fo fmall, unlefs he appeared with a 
ring of great value glittering upon his finger— ducentos num- 
mos. — The nummus argenti was a fefterce, the fourth part of a 
denarius, about feven farthings of our money. 

141. He that litigates y ^c] He that wants to employ coun- 
fel, indead of firft enquiring into the abilities of the man whom 
he employs, firft afks how many fervants he keeps, and in what 
ftyle he lives. 

141 — 2. Eight fervants,'] i. e. Slaves to carry your litter. — 
The litters were more or lefs refpeftable, as to their appearance, 
from the number of bearers which carried them — fome had {\x^ 
See Sat. i. 1. 64, and note. Thele were called Hexaphori, from 
Gr. 6|, fix — and ^sgw, to bear. 

Laxior hexaphoris tua fit ledlica licebit. 

MartJ Lib.ii. £p. 81. 

Quum tibi non eflTent fex millia, Caeciliane, 
ingenti late vedlus es hexaphoro. 

Mart. Lib. iv. Ep. 50. 

Tranquillus writes, that Caligula was carried in a litter bori\e 
by eight— oftophoro. This piece of ftate might afterwards be 
needled by thoie who wiftied to make a great and fplendid ap- 
pearance. 

142. Ten attendants,] Comites— attendants upon him. It 
was the cuftom, fays Grangius, not only for princes, but for 
others, who were carried in litters, to have a number of people 
attending them, who were called Comites. 

Whether a chair, l^c,"] Whether, though you may walk 

on foot, you have a litter carried after you, that you may get 
into it when you pleafe. 

1 43. G(nunfmeny ^c .] Poor clients, called Togati, from the 
gowns which they wore. See Sat. i. 1. 3, and note j and Sat. iii. 
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Sardonyce, atque ideo pluris, quam CofTus agebat, 

Quam Baiilus. rara ki tenui facundia panno. 145 

Quando licet flentem Bafilo produccre matrem ? 

Quis bene dicentcm Baiilum ferat ? accipiat te 

Gallia, vel potius nutrlcula caufidicorum 

Africa, fi placuit mercedem imponere linguae. 

Declamare doces ? 6 ferrea pecSora Vefli ! 15Q 

Cum perimit faevos claflis numerofa tyrannos : 

Nam quaecunque fedens modo legerat, haec eadem flans 

Proferet, atque eadem cantabit verfibus ifdem : 

1. 127, note. N^jmbers of thefe were feen walking before the 
great, on whom they were dependent. 

143. There/ore Paulus, ^c] Some poor lawyer, who, though 
he coald not afford to buy a ring fet with a fardonyx, yet hired 
one to make his appearance with at the bar ; and by this mean 
got greater fees t^an thofe who appeared without fome fuch or- 
nament. 

145. Cojus or Bafilus.] Two poor, but, probably, learned 
lawyers of the time. 

■ Eloquence is rare, ^cJ] Nobody will give a man credit 
for being eloquent, if he appears in rags, at lead very rarely. 

146. When can Bajilus produce, l^c.'\ When will Bafilus, or 
any man with a mean appearance, be employed in a caufe of 
great confequence, as Cicero for Fonteius, where a mother was 
•produced in court, weeping, and fupplicating for the life of her 
fon. 

147. Who ^vill hear Bafilus y lSc,'\ i. e. Let a lawyer be ever 
fo able, or fpeak ever fo well, nobody will pay him the leail at- 
tention, if his appearance be poor and fhabby. 

147—8. Lei Gallia t^c.'] France and Africa were remark- 
able, at that time, for encouraging eloquence, and had great 
lawyers, who got large {^qs. See Mr. C. Dry den's note. 

Comp. Sat. XV. 1. iii. Ainsw. explains nutricula — a 
breeder, a bringer-up. 

149, If it has pleafed you y ^f.] i. e. If you make a point of 
getting money by your eloquence at the bar. 

1-50. Do you teach y i^cJ\ Having fhewn how badly the law- 
yers were off, in this dearth of encouragement given to liberal 
fciences, and of rewarding real merit and abilities, he now pro- 
ceeds to (hew, that the teachers of riietoric, who opened fchooU 
for the laborious employment of inftruding youth in the know-^ 
ledge and art of declamation, were, ifpollible, dill worfe off. 

— — O the i^-on heart, ^f . J q. d. O the patience of Vcdtius ! 

One 
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Sardonyx, and therefore pleaded at a higher fee than 
Coffus or than Baifilus. Eloquence is rare in a thin cloath- 

When can Bafilus producS a Weeping mother ? 

Who will bear Bafilus (tho') fpeaking well ? let GMlia 

Receive you, or rather, that nurfe of lawyers^ 

Africa, if ithaspleafedyou to fet a reward iipori your tonguef. 

Do you teach to declaim ? O the iron heart of Vedius ! 150 

When a numerous clafs hath deftrcy'd cruel tyrants : 

For whatever, fitting it has juft red, thefe fame things 

ftanding. 
It will utterj and rehearfe the fame, over and over,' in the 

fame verfesi 

One would think that his mind were infenfible of fatigue, quite 
fteeled, as it were, againft the affaults of impatience or wearinefs.' 
See Sat. i. 1. 31. 

150. VeSiiusJ] The riame of feme teacher of rhetoric, or 
perhaps put here for any perfori of that profejGlori. 

151, When a numerous clafs, ^c.'^ Glaffls, here, lignifies sL 
number of bdys in the fame form, or clafs, every one of which 
was to repeat over a long declamation to the mafter, on fome 
particular fubjeft which was given out to them as a theiis. 

■ Deftroyed tyrants,'\ Alluding to the fubjed? of the de- 

clamation, as — *• Whether tyrants fhould not be deftroyed by 
*' their fubjefls ?"— The declaimers are fuppofed to hold the af- 
firmative. Comp.. Sat. i. 15—17, and note on 1. 15. 

Some refer this to Dionyfiusj the tyrant of Sicily,' who, after 
he wasf depofed, went to Corinth and fet up a fchool,' where Ju- 
venal humouroufly fuppofes him to be killed by the fatigue of hii' 
employment ; but the firll fenfe, which is given above, feems to' 
be the moft natural. 

152. For ^hate'ver fitting y W^r.] It is probable, that the? 
rhetoricians firft taught their fcholars the manner of pronuncia- 
tion and utterance, which they might do, when their fcholaiv^ 
red over their declamations fitting ; but vvhen they inftrudled 
them in gefture and atVion, then they were made to ftand up, ftill 
repeating the fame things over and over again, and the mafter 
cfxerting himfelf, to (hew them the belt method of fpeaking andT 
adlion. 

153, Rehearfe o'Ver, l^c^ Canto — ^lit. fignifies to fing 01' 
cliant. Perhaps the antients, in their declamation, ufed a kind 
of finging, or chanting, to mai:k the cadences of their periods. 

A a ^"KiD^si 
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Occidrt mtferos cramb* rtpetiU magxftros« 

Q^is color^ & qood fit caufas genus, ^tque ubi fumma 155 

Quaeftio, quae veniant diverfa parte fagitta^, 

Scire volunt omnes, merccd«tn folvero nemo. 

Mercedem appellas ?< quid enim fcio i culpa docentis 

Scilicet arguitur, quod Isvd in parte mamillse 

Nil falit Arcadico juveni, cujus mihi fexti 160 

Quique die miferum dirus caput Hannibal impkt. 

Quicquid id eft) de quo deliberat; an petat urbcm 

A Cannis ; an poft nimbos & fulmina cautua 

Canto alio iigniiies to repeat the fame thing over and ov<r i^aln^ 
in the fame letters and fyllable3— nothing more than this ieemd 
to be meant here. Verfus^ as well as a yerfe, iig^ifies a line, 
even in profe. Ainsw. Vcrfus, N° j. 

154.. The cabhage^ ^c] Crambe*— a kind of cokwort, or 
cabbie. The poet means (in allufion to the Greek iayiiig«««^ 
Ai( x^a^C)} OayoIoO that the hearing the fame (hings for ev^ 
flike cabbage warmed up, and ferved at table many umts to the 
»me perfons) muft be naufeous and Airfeitiog, enough tQ X\t» 
apd wear the makers to death. 

Oth^$ read Cambre> a town near Mount Gaurns/ in C.angk- 
yania, where a battle had been fought between the Campaniand 
and the people of Cumse. This had been oiade tlie ftibjed of a 
declamation, which the icholars repeated fo often in the.fchools, 
for their exercifes, as to tire their mafiers abnoft to death. 

155. What the colour.'] That which the antient^ called th^ 
colour, was that part of the declamation, which was introduced 
by way of caufe, or reafon, for the thing foppoied to b« done, 
and by way of plea or excufe for the aftion* As Oreiles, whent 
he confe&d killing his xnother, '' I did it (fays he) becaufi^ 
•' Ihe killed my father." 

155^. What the kind of cau/e,'} I>eliberative, demonibativ^^ 
or judicial— -OF whether defeniible pr not. 

156. The chief quejlion, ] That on wh ich the whole^ caufe muAr 
tprn. 

— What arro^j^, ^c] What argument*, may come froia 
the other fide. Metaph. from (hooting arrows at a mark. 

157. All nvould knoiAj, ^f.] Every body is willing eitougk 
fo be taught tbefe things; but vciy few chufe to pa^ the m^er 
for his pains in teaching them. 

158. Efoyou call for your r^^ardP] i. e. Wliat do. you mean^ 
% aflung for payment? ^ays the fcholar.}— -WhjU; dal knoK^. 
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The cabbage r^peaied Kills the niiferable mafters. 

What th6 colour, and what fhe kind of caufe, and where ^55 

The chief queftion, what ai*fows may come from the con- 
trary party, 

All would know, nobody pay the rewards 

Do you call for your reward F-^wHatj forfootlij do I know? 
The fault of the teacTicr 

You may be fur6 is blamed, becaiufe in the l^ft part of the 
breaft 

The Arcadiaii youth has riotHirig that feap^^ wfidfe dire 
Hannibal, 160 

Every fixth day, fills my nriferable head : 

Whatever it be concerning which he deliberates, whether hi 
ihould go to the city. 

Front Cannae, or after ftiowers and thunder cautious, 

more than before i This is fuppbfed to be the language of thfe 
icholar, when the mafter demands payment foi* his trouble* The 
dull and inapprehenflve feholar, who gets no benefit from the 
pains of the mader^ kys his ignorance upon the ihaflefi and not 
upon his own inattention ol^ ftupidity ; artd therefore is fuppofed 
to blame the rnafter^ and to think that he deferves nothing for 
all the pains he has taken » 

159. In the left fart 6f the breaft ^ ^iTf;] The heart is fup- 
pofed to be in the left part of the breafl:, and to be the feat of 
toderftanding and wifdom ; in both which the youth, here 
fpoken of, feems to be as deficient, as if his heart were alnVoft 
without motion, without that lively palpitation which is found 
in others. Lit. nothing leaps to the Areadian youth in the left 
part of the breaft. 

1 60; Arcadiaffi youth, '\ Arcadia was famous for itff br^d o^ 
afTes, to which >• by the appellation Arcadico, this youpgman it 
compared, whofe dultlefs had prevented his profiting unde^ 
the pains which his mafter took with hint*. See PerT. Sat.iii. 

-:— -i- ythofe dire ffanmhalyVc] No theme wai mbrecoiili. 
iij^on, in thb Roman fchdols, than the adyentYires of HaniiibaL 
Every week, fays the mafter, does the fiory 6f Hannibdl toi^ 
mcnt my poor head upon a declaiming day. 

i6i. Goto the city.^ Mareh dire^ly to Rome> afrer the bai> 
tteofCann*. 

kz t 164. Whed 
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Cireumagat madidas a tempeftate cohortes. 

Quantum vis ftipulare, & protinus accipe quod do, 165 

Lft toties ilium pater audiat. aft alii fex 

Et plures uno conclamant ore fophiftae, 

Et vcras agitant lites, raptore relifto: 

Fufa venena Clent, malus ingratufque maritus, 

Et quae jam veteres fanant mortaria caecos. 170 

Ergo libi dabit ipfe rudem, li noftra movebunt 

Confilia, & vitac diverfum iter ingredietur, 

Ad pugnam qui rhetorica defcendit ab umbra, 

164. Wheel his troops nvet, ^c,"] Hannibal, when within 
about three miles from Rome, was afTaalted by a dreadful tem- 
peft. Maherbal, his general of horfe, perfuaded him to go on, 
and pfomifed him that he fhould, that night, fup in the capitol ; 
but Hannibal deliberated, whether he fhould not lead his troops 
back into Apulia, as they were fo aifaulted and difmayed by the 
violencfe of the tempeflf. 

Thefe circumftances are fuppofed to be the conilant fubje£ls of 
declamations in the fchools. 

165. Bargain /or, ^r.] Afk what yon pleafe^ I will give 
it you, if ybu can get this ftupid boy's father to hear him as of- 
ten as I do : then I think he would be perfuaded of his fon's dul- 
nefs, and think alfo that I deferve to be handfomely paid for 
what I have gone through in hearing him. See AinsW. Sti- 
pulor. 

166—7. Sixotherfophifisj^c.l Sophiftae meant at firft learned 
men (from Gr. <ro^o?, wife) ; afterwards, it meant pretenders 
to learning, prating cavillers. It alfo fignifies orators : in this 
laft fenfe it feems ufed here, where the poet means to fay, that 
many of thefe teachers of rhetoric had left the fchools, where 
fiditious matters were only declaimed upon, for the bar, where 
real caufes were agitated. 

167. Cry together ^with one mouth,'] i. c. All agree with one 
confent to take this flep — viz. to have done with teaching 
fchool, and to go to the bar. 

168. The ranjijher being leftJ] i. e. Leaving the fidlitious 
fubjefts of declamation, fuch as fome fuppofed ravifher, or per- 
haps the rape of Helen, Proferpine, &c. 

169. The mixed poifons arefilent.] Nothing more is faid about 
the poifons of Medea. Fufa — poured and mixed together. 

Ungrateful huJbandJ\ Jafon, who having married Me* 

iiea, left her, and married another. 

170. What medicines nonjj heal, ^c] ' Mortaria— mortars-. 

Per 
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He {hould wheel about his troops wet with the tempeft. 
Bargain for as much as you pleafe, and immediately take 

what I give, 165 

That his father (hould hear him as often. But fix other 
Sophifts, and more, cry together with one mouth, 
And agitate real caufes, the ravifher being left : 
The mixed poifons arefilent, the bad and ungrateful hufband, 
And what medicines now heal old blind men, 170 

Therefore he will difcharge himfelf, if my cbunfels will 
Move ; and he will enter upon a different walk in life. 
Who has defcended from the rhetorical fbadow to real en- 

gagement. 

Per met. medicines bray'd in a mortar. — What medicines re- 
covered old iEfon to his youth, and fight, again. Ov, Met. 
I^ib. vii. 1. 287 — 93. 

Grangius thinks that this alludes to a ftory of a fon, who made 
up feme medicines to cure his father's eyes, and who was ac- 
cufed by his mother-in-law of having mi^^ed up poifon, which 
the father believing, dilinherited him. So Farnaby. 

171. Therefor£.'\ E)rgo.— rq. 4. As the profeflion of teaching 
fchool is fo miferable, and without profit, I would therefore ad- 
vife thofe, who have left the fhadowy declamation of the fchool 
for the real contentipn of the bar, to follow a new coqrfe of lifb, 
and never think of returning to teaching rhetoric again, left they 
fhould have nothing left to buy bread with — this feems to be the 
fenfe of the paifage. 

"•—^ Difcharge himfelf,'\ Sibi dabit ipfe rudem-^Uterally, 
he will give himfelf the wand. 

The rudis was a rod, or wand, given to fword-players, in 
token of a difcharge, or releafe, from that exercife. Hence the 
phrafe — Dare rudem, to give a difcharge-^to difmifs. 

See Hor. Ep. i. 1. 2. donatum jam rude — difmifs'd. Francis, 
Juv. SaL vi. 1. 113, and note. 

He will difcharge himfelf frpm keeping fchooj. 

173. ^he rhetorical Jhadoiv, ^r.] From the poor empty de-r 
clamations in thefchools, which at beftare but a fhadow of rea- 
lity, and are but fhadows in point of profit. 

Real engagement.'] To engage in pleading caufe§ at the 

bar, which have reality for their fubjed, and which, he hopes> 
will produce real profit. Defcendi; ad |)ugnam-p-a military 
phraff?. 

Aa 3 ^74—5- ^ 
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SummuU QC ppreat, qu4 vili? t^lfera vpnit 
Frumpnti : cjuippe hsec mercp^ l^utifTim^i. tenjta ?7| 

Chryfogonus quanti doceat, vel Pollio (^uanti 
Lautorutn pucros, attcm fcinden§ ThcQi^pri, 
Balnea fexcentis, Sf pluris porticus, in qu^ 
Geftctur dominus jjuoties pluit ; anne ferpj^urp 
E;^pcftct, fpargatve lutp jurnenta repenti ? t8^ 

Hie pqtius : namque hic mundos nitet unguis^ luulsp. 

P^rte alia I^Tlfgis Numidarum fulta columnis 
Surgat, & algentem rapist ccenatio fol^m. 
Qu^pticunque dpmi^s, veniet qui fercul* doS| 
Componit, veniet qui pulmentaria condit. IqS 

Hos inter fumptus feftertia Quintiliano, 
Ut multvicp, duo fufficient ; res nulla niinorl^ 

N 

'74 — S* -^ 'vile ivJbcat-ticket,] ■ 'Jn any dole mac!e by the 
emperor, pr by one of the city-magillrates, for diftributing 
corn, the poor citizens had each a tally, or ticjcet, giyen theniii 
which they firft Ihewed, and then received their proportion, ac- 
cording to the money they brought, to buy wheat from ^he pqb* 
lie magazines, at a lower than the nFiarket price. This tally ^^ 
or ticket, was called tefTera, it being four-fquare : it was made 
of a piece of wood, or of lead— hence Juvenal calls it vilis. 

\1l, A mofi fpkndid re-i}iard^'\ Though.they ftiould get only 
^ wheat-ticket for a fee, yet this is noble> in co^iparifon of whai 
-^cy get by teaching rhetoric. 

176. Qhry/Ggonusv^PolliQ.I Rjietoric- matters, who read to 
fheir pupils the works of Theodoras Gadareus, an excellent 
orator, horn at Gadara, a ^ity of Syria, no( far fropi Afcalon. 

177. Di'vidittg,] §cindens-r-^ividing, taking to piecesj^ 
imd thus opening and explaining the feveral parts. 

178. y|^.J The nopility* the rich fathers of the popr rhe-? 
torician's pupils. 

— — Bath at fix hundred feffertia.'] Which th^y built for 
themfelyes, and maintained at a great expcnce. Sec Sat. i, 
1. 106, note. 

— — Their portico at mpre..'\ They were ilill mor^ expenfive 
in their porticos, or covered ways, where they ufed to ride in 
rainy or dirty weather. 

170. Can he luait, ^r.] Should thefe great people ba 
fprced to ftay at home till fine weather came, or elfegooutandi 
folafti themfeivcs, and their fin? horfes, with dirt ? 

)8|, flen 
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Left the fmall fum fliould periih, from which cometh a vlte 
Wheat-ticket: for this is a moft fplendid reward. Try 175 
For how much Chryfogonus teaches, or Pollio the children 
Of the quality, dividing the art of Theodorus. 
Baths are at fix hundred feflertia, and a portico^ more, in 

which 
The lord is carried when it rains : can he wait for 
Fair weather, or dafh his cattle with frefh mud ? 180 

Here rather, for here the hoof of the clean mule fliines. 

In another part, propp'd with tall Numidian piUars, 
A fupper-room arifes, and will fnatch the cool fun. 
Whatever the houfe coft, one will come who composes 

(kilfully 
Diflies of meat, and one who feafons foops. 185 

Amidft thefe expencesr, two feftertiums, as a great deal. 
Will fuffice for Quintilian. No thing will coft a father 

r8i . Here rather ^ tsfr.] To be fure he will ofe the portico; 
where not only he, bat his very mules, are protected from having 
their feet foiled. 

182. Tall Numidian pillars."] The room raifed high on pil- 
lars of marble from Numidia, which was very elegant and ex* 
pcniive. 

183. A fuffer-room.'] A dining.roomwe fhould call it; bat 
cosnatio, among the Romans, fignified a room to fup in, fbt' 
their entertainments were always at fupper. 

— Snatch the coei fun, "] The windows fo contrived as td 
catch the fan in winter-time. The Romans were very curious 
in their contrivances of this fort. They had rooms toward \he 
north-eaft, to avoid the fummer fun ; and toward the fouth-weft, 
to receive the fan in winter. 

1 84. Whatever the houfe ccji.'] They little regarded the ex- 
pence they were at in building. 

-^ — One iviU ccme, ^c] They'll be fare to have their ta- 
bles fumptaouily furnifhed by cooks, confectioners, &c. Pal* 
mentaria feems ufed, here, for victuals in general. A i n s w. 

i%6, Amidjl thefe expencesy^c,] Which they fquander away 
in buildings, eating, and drinking, they think two poor fefter- 
tiums (about 151.) enough to pay Quintilian (the great rhetoric 
cian) for teaching their children. 

,87— .». mil coft a father lefs, £ff.] They laid out thcif 
money with chearfulnefs on their gluttony, &c. but grudged 

A a 4 v^^'t 
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Conftabit patri, quatn fillus. Unde igitur tot 
QuintUianus habet faltus ? exempla novorum 
Fatorum tranfi : felix /& pulcher & acer, I go 

Felix & fapiens & nobllis & generofus, 
Appofitam nigrae lunam fubtexit alutae : 
Felix, orator quoque maximus, & jacidator, 
' Et fi perfrixit, cantat bene, diftat enim, quae 
Sidera te excipiant, modo primes incipientem 195 

Edere vagitus, & adhuc a matre rubentem. 
Si Fortuna volet, fies de rhetore conful : 
Si volet haeq eadem, fies de confule rhetor. 
Yentidius quid enim ? quid Tullius ? anne aliud quam 
Sidus, & occulti miranda potentia fati ? 20Q 

Scrvis regna dabunt, captivis fata triumphos. 
Felix iUq tamen, coryo quoque raripr albo. 
Poenituit multos vanae fterilifque cathedrae, 

ever fo little expence for the education of their children : there- 
fore nothing cofts them fo little. 

188 — 9. Hath ^lintilian, ^r.] If thefe things be fo, ho^ 
corbies Quintilian to have fo large an ellate, and to be the owner 
of mch a tradl of country ? 

189. Examples of tiezv fates, £lfr.] There is nothing to be 
faid of men, whofe fortunes are fo new and fingular as this • 
they muft not be mentioned as examples for others. As if h? 
had faid — \frho but Quintilian ever grew rich by the cultivation 
of the liberal arts ? It is quite a noveltji. The Romans called 
an unufual good fortune — nova fata. 

190. The fortunate is ha ntifo?}:cyl^c ^l In thefe lines the poet 
IS faying, that ** Luck is all;" — let a man be but fortunate, 
and he will be reckoned every thing elfe. 

— — Witty,'] Acer — fharp, as we fay — acer ingenio. 

192. Th^ moon, l^c."] The hund.'-cd patricians, firft efla- 
blifhed by Ronjulus, were dirtinguifhed by the numeral letter C 
fixed on their (hoes, which, from its refemblance to an half- 
moon, was called Luna. This was contiuued down to later 
^imes, as a mark of diftintflion among the patricians : they wore 
a fort of bulk in made of black leather. Hor. Lib. i. Sat. vi. 
1. 27. By this line the poet ir.eans to fay, that the fortunate 
may become fenators and nobles, Aluta — lit. tanned leather : 
by metcn. any thing made thereof — hence a leather fhoe, or 
b'jfkin. ... 

\9l' A 
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Lefs than a fon. Whence, therefore, hath 
Quintilian fo many forcfts ? — The examples of new fates 
Pafs over : the fortunate is handfome, and witty, 190 

Thp fortunate is wife, and noble, and generous. 
And fubjoins the moon fet upon his black flioe. 
The fortunate is alfo a great orator, a dart-thrower. 
And, if he be hoarfe, fmgs well ; for there is a difference "w^t 
Stars receive you, when you firft begin l^j 

To fend forth crying, and are yet red from your mother. 
If Fortune pleafe, you will from a irhetorician become ai 

conful : 
^f this fan>e pleafe, you will from a conful become a rhetorician. 
For what was Ventidius ? what Tullius ? was it other than 
A ftar, and the wonderful power of hidden fate ? 200 

The fates will give kingdoms to flaves, triumphs to captives^ 
Yet thatfortunateperfon is alfomore rare than a white crow. 
Many have repented the vain and barren chair, 

193. -^ dart'throwerA This is the literal fenfe of jaculator': 
but we mult here fupppfe it to me^n, one fliilful ia throwing 
out, or darting, argqments-r-i* e. a great difputant — 1. 156. 

194. There is a difference y i^c] The Romans were very fa- 
perftitious, and thought that the fortune of their future life 
mainly depended on the ftars, or conltellations, which preiided 
over their natal hour. See Sat. ix. 1. 32 — 4, Sc al. 

196. Red from your mother.] i. e. Juft born. Before thd 
blood contradled from the birth is wafhed away. 

198. This fame.] Fortune. 

199. Ventidius] Baffus, fon of a bondwoman at Afcaloh. 
He was firft a carman, then a muleteer; afterwards, in one 
year, he was created praitor and conful. 

Tullius.'] The fixth king of Rome, born of a captive. ' 

199 — 2QO. Other than a flar,'\ i. e. To what did thefe men 

owe their greatnel's, but to the liars which prefided at their 

birth, and to the myfterious power of defliny ? 

202. More rare, l^c] However, that fame fortunate and 
|iappy man is rare to be met with. Comp. Sat. vi. 164. 

203. Many ha've repented, l^c ] Of the barren and beggarly, 
employment of teaching rhetoric— which they did, fitting in a 
chair, delk, or pulpit. 

204. Tkra-^ 
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Sicut Thrafymachi probat exitus, atque Secundi 
Carrinatis ; & hunc inopetii vidiftis, Atbenae, 205 

Nil prxter gelidas aufae conferre cicutas. 

Di majorum umbris tenuetn, & fine poi^dere terram, 
Spirantefque crocos, t^ in urni perpetuum ver, 
Qui praeceptorem fan<5ti volucrc parentis 
Kfle loco, metuens virgxjam grandis Achilles 2 10 

Cantabat patriis in m6ntibus : & cui non tunc 
£liceret rifum citharcedi cauda magiAri ? 
Sed RuJTum, atque alios caedit Aia quaeque juventus : 
Ruffum, qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit, 
Quis gremio Enceladi, dcxStique Palaemonis affert 115 

20J^, Thra^machuS'l Who hanged himfelf. He was a rhe- 
torician of Athens, born at Carthage. 

ao4*«5. S^cundtts CarriM£sJ] He came from Athens to 
Rome^ aad> declaiming againil tyrantSj was baniihed by Ca-» 
Kgula. 

205. ^HimjfoxJk^Hff tsfr.] Socrates, whom yc faw, ungrateful 
Athenians ! almoft flarving, and paid him nothing for his ledures, 
but the barbarous reward of cold hemlock, with which he was 
poifoned by the fentence of his judges. Hemlock has fuch a 
refrigerating quality over the blood and juices, as to c^fc them 
to ftagnate, and thus occafioa death ; it is therefore reckoned 
among the cold poifons. The word aufae, here, is very iignifi- 
cant, to intimate the daring infolence and cruelty of the Athe- 
nians, who, to their own eternal infamy> could reward fuch a 
man in fuch a manner. 

207. Grant, ^c] This fentence is elliptical, and mufl be 
fupplied with fome verb to precede umbris, as give, grants or 
the like. 

— 7i/« fiarthf isff,] It was ufual with the Romans to 
exprefs their good wilhes for the dead, in the manner here men* 
lionedj that the earth might lie light upon them. So MartiaW« 

Si( tibi terra levis, moUique t^garis arena. 

f 08. Breathing crocufesJ] Breathino; forth fweeis.— Crocus, 
lit. faffron ; alfo the yellow chives in the mid ft of flowers. 
What we call a crocus blows early in the fpring, 

— Perpetual J pring^ ^tJ] May flowers be perpetually 
growing and blooming, as in the fpring of the year. They were 
S>nd of depofiting the vrns of their dcccafed friends among 
|)^nks of flower^^ 

7 £09. Wb9 
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As the exit of Thr^Uyms^chus proves, and pf Secundm? 
Carrinas, and him whom poor you few, O Athene, ZQ^ 
Daring to beftow nothing but cold hemlopl;. 

Grant, ye gods, to the fhades of our anpeftcpirs thin earth, 

and without weiglit. 
And breathing crocufes, and perpetual fpring upon their um. 
Who wouM have a preceptor to bie in the place of a Cicredl 
Parent. Achilles, now grown up, fearing the rod, aio 
Sang in his paternal mountains i and from whom then 
Would not the tail of the harper his mafter have drawn forth 

laughter ? 
But RufFus, and others, each of their own young men ilrike^ 
JlufiFus, who fo often called Cicero an Allobrogian. 
Who brings to the lap of £nce}adus, or of the learned 

Palaemon, ziS 

209. Wifo nxjould have a prectftor ^ fcfr*] Who venerated theif 
paaiiers and teachers as if they wei« their parents ; and eileeni* 
ed them, as ftanding in the place of parents. 

2 1 o. 4chillis, ^c] The famous Too of Thetis j^ when almoft 
a man, v/as in great awe of his tutor Chiron the Centaur. ' 

2i|. ^^^^*] Pra^ifed leiTons in vocal and indrumental ma<* 
ilc under his tutor. 

— In his paternal mount ainu'\ The moqn tains of TheiTalyx 
j^om whence came ?eleas the father of Achilles. 

212. Would not the tally l^c. ] The upper part of Chiron waa 
like a man, the lower like an horfe, His figure muil be ridicu- 
lous enough, with a man's head and with an horfe's tail, an4 
would have been laughed at by mod people ; but Achillea 
^d too much reverence for his maiier, to make a joke of his 
figure, as more modern fcliolars would have done. 

■ ■ ■ J ■ Harper his mafi&r. ] Chiron is faid to have taught mu« 
iic, as well as medicine and a^jtrooo^y. 

213. But Rtiffks, ^c. } Now, ie far froin the maker's reed v- 
ing veneration from .their fcholars, it is a common practice fov 
the fcholar to beat the mailer, as had been the cafe of RufFu^ aii4 
others. So Plai^tqs, Bacch. iii. 3* 57. Fuer feptuennis pseda^ 
gogo tabula ^irumpit caput. 

214^ Rujffits, i^r.] This RufFtts charged Cicero with writingf 
ipaibarous Latin« like an Allobrogian, or Savoyard. Even thi^ 
great gramiaariavn could not obtaia re{be£l fipm his fcholars. 

i45« ^''^^ ^^^%^> ^^'J Who pays rjnceladus a reward equal 
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Quantum grammaticus meruit labor ? & tamcn ex hoc, 

Quodcunque eft (minus eft autem, quam rhetor is aera) 

Difcipuli cuftos praemordet Acoenitus ipfe, 

Et qui difpenfat, frangit fibi. cede, Palasmon, 

Et patere inde aliquid decrefcere, non aliter, quam 220 

Inftitor hybernae tegetis, niveique cadurci : 

Dummodo non pereat, mediae quod nodlis ab hora 

Sedifti, qua nemo faber, qua nemo federet, 

Qui docet obliquo lanam deducere ferro : 

Dummodo non pereat totidemolfecilTe lucernas, 225 

Quot ftabant pueri, cum totus decolor effet 

Flaccus, & haereret nigro fuligo Maroni. 

Rara tamen wierces, quae coi^ni^tione Tribuni 

to liis labours ? He was a famous grammarian. Gremio here 
denotes a loofe cavity, or hollow, formed by the doubling of the 
robe or garment. — q. d. A lap, into which things were put. 
Gr^KoXiroq. Comp. Lukevi. 38. 

215. The learned P alamort, "^ Rhemnius PalaEmon, a very 
learned and diftinguilhed grammarian, but who was fo conceit-^ 
cd, as to fay, that learning would live and die with him. See 
Suet, de Gramm. 23. See Sat. vi. I. 451. 

217. Whate-ver it bey l^c,"] After all, fmall as the pay of 2^ 
grammarian may be (which at the moft is even fmaller than that 
of a rhetorician) there are fad defalcations from it. 

218. jiccenltus'T-'the keeper, ^c.'^ This Accenitus is a feigned 
name for fome pedagogue (Gr. Tra^* a boy, and ocya, to lead) 
who was a fort of fervant, that followed his young mailer, took 
care of his behaviour, and particularly attended him to his exer- 
cife, and to fc)iool. 

He is properly called, here, Difcipuli cuftos. — He infixed on 
having part of the poor grammarian's pay, as a perquifite.- 
The word praemordet is here peculiarly happy, and intimates 
that the pedagogue, who^, perhaps, carried the pay, took a part 
of it before he delivered it to the mafter : like a perfon who isi 
to give a piece of bread to another, and bites a piece off iirlt 
for himfelf, 

215. lie 'wLo manages, i^c,"] Qui difpeafat, i.e. difpenfa- 
tor, the fteward, or houfekceper ; either that belonging to the 
grammarian, into whofe hands the money is paid, retains feme 
part of it for his wages, or the fteward of the gentleman who 
pays it, retains apart of it bv way of poundage, or perquifite, td 

. • ' himfclfi 
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As much as grammatical labour -has deferved ? and yet from 

this 
Whatever it be (but it is lefs than the money of the rhetorician) 
Acoenitus himfelf, the keeper of the fcholar, fnips, 
And he who manages, breaks off fome for himfelf. Yield, 

Palaemorij 
And fufFer fomething to decreafe from thence, not other- 
wife than 220 
A dealer in winter-rug, and white blanket. 
Only let it not be loft, that from the midnight hour 
You have fat, in which no fmith, in which nobody would fi^ 
Who teaches to draw out wool with the crooked iron : 
Only let it not be loft to have fmelt as marty lamps 225 
As boys were ftanding, when all difcolour'd was 
Horace, and foot ftuck to black Virgil. 
Yet pay is rare which may not want the cognizance 

himfelf. Frangit. — metaph. from breaking fomething that was 
entire. 

219. TieU, Falamotiy ^r.] Submit to thefe abatements, 
and be glad to have fomething, though lefs than your due, as it 
fares with tradefmen who are willing to abate fomething in their 
price, rather than not fell their goods. See Ainsw. Inftitor. 

222. Let it not be lofty ^^.] Only take care to have fome- 
thing for your trouble ; let not all your pains, which you have 
taken, be thrown away, in rifing at midnight to teach your 
boys— a fatigue that no common mechanic would undergo. 

224. To draiv out ^woo/, ^c] To comb wool, which they 
did, as we find by this paflage, with a card having crooked teeth 
made of iron — like thofe now in ufe. 

225. To ha<vefmeJty^c.'\ Let it not be for nothing that 
you have been half poifoned, with the fiink of as many lamps 
as you have boys flanding round you to fay their lefTons before 
it is light, and therefore are each of them with a lamp in bis 
hand to read by. 

226 — 7. Horace all difcolour^ d-^"] With the oil of the 
lamps, which the boys, through careleflhcfs, let drop on their 
books. 

227. Black FirgiL] Made black with the fmoke of the 
lamps, which the boys heldclofe to their books, when they were 
reading and con#ruing their leflbns. 

228. Yet pey is rare ivhich^ ^f.] Though little is left of 
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Nbii egcit. fed vos (a5vl§ irtfponit^ feges, 

XJt praeceptori verborum regula conftet, 230 

XJt legat hiftbria^, aiiftore^ fiovefif omnes, 

Tanquath ungues digitofque fuos ; ut fotte rogatus 

Diim pefit aut thermas, aut Phdebi balnea, dicat 

Nutricem Anchifae, nomen, patriamque Aoverca 

Archemori f cG<5if qubt Aceftes vixef it annos, 235 

CJuot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas. 

Exigite, ut mores teneros ecu poflice ducat^ 

Ut fi quis cerd[ vultiinl factt : exigite, ut fit 

Ef pater ipfius cactus, ne ttirpia ludant, 

Ne faciant vicibus, noh eft Icve tot puerorum 240 

the pay to the grarttmarian, after al! the^ dedtt6Hon5 afoovef itien* 
tioned, yet it is very rare' that they get any thing at all, uniefs 
they go to law for it. The tribune here means the judge whe 
tried cfvil caufes. 

229. But impofe ye, y^.] Though the poor grammarian 
labours under ail thefe difiicuiti>es,. be f\n'&jr you that fend your 
fons to them> to impofe all the tafk upon them that ye can t 
mak« no abatement in his q«i^lifitattons : expe^l that he knowi 
every rule of grammar. 

231. Read infiormy ^r.] That he fhould be a good hiflo'- 
rian : that he fhould know all authors ac his fingers ends-^Ad 
taiguem^^as the faying is. 

335. Thi hot baths^'\ There were thermse, hot baths, in 
kome, as well as cold baths, balnea ; to the former they went 
to fweat^in tlie other they wafhed. Now this poor grammariatt 
Was expedled to be ready to snfwer any queftions which were 
afhed him^ by people whom he met with^ when he went either 
to the one or the other, 

i— *** Fhmhm, ] The name of fome bath-keeper. 

234. Thenurftof AnKhifes.\ The poet here, perhaps, Uiejtns 
to ridicule the abfurd curiofity of Tiberiusi who ufed to be of- 
ten teafmg the grammarians with filly and unedifying queflions j 
as. Who was Hecuba's mother ? What was the name of Achilles 
when dreffed in woman's clothes ? What the firens fung ?— and 
the like. See Suet, in Tiberio, cap. Ixx* 

Such foolifh queftions might be afked the grammarian, wheti 
he met with people at the baths j and he was bound to anfwer 
tfaem, under peril of being accounted an ignorafnus* 

Caieta, the nurfe of iEneas, is mentioned ^n. viL I. a- J 
bur there is no mention of the nurfe of Anchifes : perhaps Ju- 

venal 
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Of the Tribune. — But impofc ye cruel laws, 
That the rule of words fliould be clear to the preceptor : 23a 
That he fhould read biftories, ihould know all authors 
As well as his own nails and fingers j that, by chance, be- 
ing aflc'd 
While he is going to the hot badis, or the baths of FhoebuS) 

he (hould tell- 
The nurie of Anchiibs, the name and country of the fkefn 

mother 
Qf Archemorus : ihould tell haw many years Acefies 
Rved : 235 

How mctny urns of wine the Sicilian prefented to the Phry- 
gians. 
Require, that he fliouM form the tender manners as with his 

thumb. 
As if one makes a face with wax : require, that he fhould be 
lEven a father of his flock, left they fliould play bafe tricks, 
And corrupt each other : it is no light matter, to watch 240 

venal means to ridicule the ignorance of the querift^ as miflak- 
jng Anchifes for ^neas. 

234 — 5. Of the ftep^mother of Archemorus, '\ For Anchemo* 
lus (fee -&n. x. 1. 389.) who feems here meant; but perhaps 
the querift may be fuppofed to call it Archemorus. 

^35. Acefies,^ i£n. i. 199; and iEn. v. 73. 

236. The Sicilian.] Meaning Aceftes, who was king of Si- 
cily, of his giving wine to the Trojans. See JEn, i. 199 — 200, 

237. Require.] Exigite, exadl— that, befide his teaching 
your children (and, in order to that, he be perfe6tly learned) 
that he alfo ihould watch over their morals, and form them with 
as much nicety, care, and exa^lnefs, as if he were moulding a 
face in wax with his fingers. Ducat-— metaph. taken ftom fta« 
tuaries. Comp. Virg. JEn. vi. 1. 848. 

239. A father of his fock.] Require alfo, that he Ihould be 
as anxious, and as careful of his fcholars, as if he were their 
father, 

LeJI they p9uld play, ^c] Left they .fhould fall into 

lewd and bad practices among themfelves. This is the fub^ 
Aance of this, and the two following lines, which bad better^ a^ 
feme other pafTages in Juvenal, be paraphrafed than tranflated. 

242. When 
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Obfervare manus, oculofque in fine trementes, 
HxCj inquit, cures ; fed cum fe verterit annus, 
Accipc, vi£tori populus quod poftulat, aurum. 

242. ^hen the year ^ tsTr.] When the year comes round— at 
the end of the year. 

243. Accept a piece of gold. '\ Aurum. — The Roman aureus 
(according to Ainsw. Val. and Proportion of Roman Coins) 
was about 1 1. 9 d. of our money : — but, whatever the precife va- 
lue of the aurum mentioned here might be, the poet evidently 
means to fay, that the grammarian does not get more for a 
whole year's labour in teaching, and watching over a boy's mo- 
rals, than a victorious fencer, or fword-player, gets by a fingle 
battle won upon the ftage — viz. about 4I. (or rather about 5 1.) 
of our money, which Marfhal, after Vet. Schol. fays, was the 
fiated fum, and which was not to be exceeded. 

243. Which the people require.] When a fencer, or gladiator, 
came off victorious, the Roman people required the quinque an* 
rei to be given to him by the praetor, tribune, or other perfon, 
who gave and prefided at the fiiew* This pailage is, by fome, 

referred 
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The condu£l: of fo many boyS, and their wanton looks. 
Thefe things, fays he, take care of—- but when the year 

turns itfelf^ 
Accept a piece of gold, which the people require for a con* 

queror. 

referred to Mart. Lib. x. Epigr. 74. where he mentions one 
Scorpas, a famous charioteer, who, by being vi£U>r in a cha« 
riot-race, carried oiF, in one hoar's time, fifteen facks fall of 
gold. But this does not feem to agree with what Juvenal fays 
of the gains of the poor grammarian, which the poet evidently 
fuppofes to be no more than the perquifite of a common gladia« 
tor that had come off conqueror : even this was five times as 
much as a lawyer got by a caufe. Comp. 1. 122. 

Thus Juvenal concludes this Satire, having fully accomplifhcd 
his purpofe ; which was to ihew, by many iniknces, the (hame- 
ful negledl of learning and fcience, as well as of the profeiTors of 
them, which then prevailed among the nobility of Rome. 



End of the Seventh Satire* 
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S A T I R A VIII. 

Argument. 

/// this Satire the Poet proves^ that true wbtUty does not con-* 

fifi in Jifltnes and pedigrees^ but in hoBwrable and good 

aEiions. And, in oppojitlon toperfons nobly born^ who are a 

* .. . 

STEMMATA quid faciunt? quid prodcft, Pontic^ 
longo 
Sanguine cenferi, pl£lx){que oftendere vultus 
Majorum, & ftantes in curribus ^milianos ; 
Et Curios jam dimidios, humeroque minorem 
Corvinum, & Galbam auriculis nafoque carentem ? 5 

Quis fruftus generis tabula jaftare ca]>aci 
Corvinum, & poft hunc muka deducere virgi 
Fumofos equitum cum Diftatore Magiftros, 

Line I . What do pedigrees ?'\ i. e. Of what ufe or rer\' ice 
are they, merely confidered in themfelves ? 

— Pottticus,'] I'here was a famous heroic poet of this 
name, much acquainted with Propertius and Ovid : but the 
perfon here mentioned, to whom this Satire is addrefTed, was 
probably fbme man of quality, highly elevated by family-pride, 
out whofe manners diijgraced his birth. 

2* By a long de/centJ] Longo fanguine— a defcent through a 
long train of anceilors of nobl^ blood. 

— — Painted countenances, i^c.'\ It was cuftomary among 
the Romans to have their houfes furnifhed with family-pidures, 
images, &c. ; and it was no fmall part of the pride of the no* 
bility. 

3, 4, 5. The jEmilii'^Curu — Cflrv/»»/— ] Were noble Ro- 
mans, the founders of illuftrious families, and an honour to their 
country. 

3. Standing hi chariots J\ Triumphal cars, as exprefTed in the 
triumphal ilatues. 

4. No^ half.] i. e. ifalf demoUikcd by length of time. 

4-5- V^ 
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difgrace to their fa?ttUy^ he difplays the ivorth of many whi 
ivere meanly born^ as Cicero^ MariuSy SerVk Tullius^ andthi 
i)ecii. 



W 



HAT do pedigrees? What avails ity Ponticus, to 
be valued 

By a long defcent, and to (hew the painted countenanced 
Of anceflors, and iEmilil {landing in chariots^ 
And Curii now half) and lefs by a flioulder 
CorvinuS) and Galba wanting ear^ and no(e ? 5 

What fruit to boaft of Corvinus in the capacious table 
Of kindred, and after him to deduce, by many a brancfai 
Smokey mafters of thie knights, with a Didlator, 

4-— 5 . Le/s by ajhotdder Corvinus."] His flatue thus mutQated 
by time and accident* 

5. Galba,'] The ftatue of Sergias Galba, a man of cenfular. 
dignity, and who founded an illuflrious family, was alfo de^iceit^^ 
and mutilated by time. 

6. What fruit.] i. c. Of what real, (blid ufe, can it be? 
— The capacious fable,] viz. a large genealogical table* 

7. £y many a branch,] The genealogical tables were dt^ 
fcribed in the form of trees : the firft founder of the family was 
the root— ^his immediate defeendents the ilem-^and all the col-^ 
laterals from them were the branches. So among us* - 

. 8«' SmoAey majkrs rfthe knigkts,] Images of thofe who had 
been magiftri equitum, maflers or chiefs of the order of kni^hts^ 
now tarniihed, and grown blacky by the fmoki; of the city. 

— ^— With a DiSator,] An image of fome of the family wk^ 
had filled that office. He was chief magifb-ate among the Ro^ 
mans, veiled with abfolute power, and fkitn whom lay no appeal* 
Twenty-four axes were carried before him. He was never 
chofefi' but in fome great danger or trouble of the ftate ; ' an4 
commonly at ^ei^ ef ix^wea^s waitt^refifta^&^ffieft* 

Bba ^ ^^IJ 
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St coram Lepidis male viviAir ? effigies quo 

Tot bellatorum, fi luditur alea pernox xo 

Ante Numantinos ? ii dormire incipis ortu 

Luciferi, quo figna Duces & caftra movebant i 

Cur Allobrogicis, & magnd gaudeat ar^ 

Natus in Herculeo Fabius lare^ fi cupidus, fi 

Vanus, & Euganed quantumvis moUior agni? .15 

Si tenerum attritus Catinenii pumice lumbuoi 

Squallentes tradiicit avos : emptorque veneni 

Frangenda miferam funeAat imagine gentem i 

Tota licet veteres exornent undique cerse 

Atria, nobilitas sola est AxquE unica Virtus* 20 

Paulus, vel Coflus, vel Drufus moribus efto : 

9. Ifhefort the Lepidis ^r.] i. c. If before the images of 
thofe great men you exhihit fcenes of viienefs and infamy ? 

10. The nightly die, l^cJ] Pernox fignifics that which lafts 
through the night. What avails it> that your room is furnifhed 
with bufis, pidures, &c. of your noble anceftors, if, in that 
very room, before their faces, as it were, you are gambling and 
playing all night at dice ? 

1 1. If you begin to Jl^fp, ^r.] If you, after a night's de- 
bauch, are going to bed at day break, the very time when thofe 
great generals were fetting forth on their march to attack an 
enemy. 

. 13. Fabius i IScI Why fhould Fabius, the fon of Qu. Fab. 
Maximus, who overcame the AUobroges, boaft in his father's 
atchievements, and in the origin of his family's defcent from 
Hercules, the care of whofe altar was hereditary in that family, 
if he be covetous and vain,- and unworthy of the honour which 
h6 claims ? 

15. Softer than an Euganean lamb,] The (heep bred upon the 
Euganean downs had the fined and foftefl fleeces m all Italy. To 
have a very foft and delicate fkin was a mark of great effemi- 
nacy ; but more efpecially if, as the following line fuppofes, it 
was made fo by art; 

16. Catintnfian pumice.'] The bed pumice-flones were ga- 
thered in Sicily, at the foot of Mount i£tna ; with thofe the ef- 
feminate Italians ufed to fmooth their ikins. Catina (now Ca* 
tania) was a city near Mount iEtna, almoft ruined by an earth« 

^^ake, 1693. Here were the fineift pumice- Hones. 

17. Hfipames, (ffr.] 'ife diihonours the old and venerable 
jttt^esj or images, gf lui rough imd hardy anceftorij now dirty 

with 
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If before thcLepidi you live ill ? whither (tend) the effigies 
Of fo many warriors, if the nightly die be played with I o 
fieforc the Nuipantii ? if you begin to flcep at the rifing of 
Xucifer, at which thofe generals wete moving their ftand^ 

ards and camps i 
Why (hould Fabius, born in a Herculean family, rejoice 
In the Allobroges, and the great altar, if covetous, if 
Vain, and never fo much fofter than an Euganean lamb ? 15 
If, having rubb'd his tender loins with a Catinenfiah pumice. 
He fliamcs his dirty anceftors— and, a buyer of poifon, 
He faddens the miftrablc family with an image to be broken? 
Tho' the old waxen figures fliould adorn the courts on all 

fides, 

VXRTUE IS THE ONLY AND SINGLE NOBIHTY* 20 

Be thou in morals Paulus, or CofTus, or Drufus : 

with the rufl of time, and thus difgraces the memory of thofe 
great men. Tradaco fignifies to expofe to public fhame. 
AiNSw. N° 5. 

18. Jn image to be broken.'] If he fhould caft a fadnefs 6weT 
the whole family^ as it were, by having his own image placed 
among ihofe of his anceftors, when he does fuch things as to de- 
ferve to have his image broken. — If any one, who had an image 
of himfelf, were convi^ed of a grievous crime, his image was 
to be broken to pieces, and his name erafed flPom the kalendar« 
either by the fentence of the judge, or by the fury of the peo- 
ple. Comp. Sat. X. 1. 58. Such mud, moft likely, be the cafe 
of a man who dealt in poifons to deitroy people. 

{9. Old fwaxen figures,"] Images and likenefTes of anceftors, 
made in wax, and iet up as ornaments and memorials of the 
great perfons from which they were taken. 

20. Virtue^ ^r.] All the enfigns of grandeur and nobility 
are nothing without this — it is tliis alpne wh|ch ftanjps a real 
greatnefs updn all who poftef^ it. 

21. Faulus] ^milius, who conquered Perfes king of Ma- 
cedonia, and led him and his children in triumph:— >he was a 
man of great frugality and modefty. 

— — Cojffhs,] He conquered the Getulians, under ^^guftas 
Csfar— hence was called Getulicus. See 1. 26. 

• Dru/us.] There were three of this name, ^11 of which 

deferved well of the republic. . ' 

Bb 3 zz. Put 
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Has ante effigies majorum p6ne tuorum ; 

Praecedftnt ipfas ilU, te confule, virgas* 

JPrima mihi debes anirBi bona* fan£tus haberi, 

Juftidaeque tenax fafiis diSifque mereris ? t5 

Agnofco procerem : falve, Getulice, feu tu 

Silanus, quocunque alio de fanguine rarus 

Civis, & egrcgius patriae contingis ovanti. 

£xclamare libet, populus quod clamat Ofiri ^ 

Invento : quis enim generofum dixerit hunc, qui 30 

Indignus genere, 2( prsclaro nomine taiitum 

Infignis ? nanum cujufdam Atlanta vocamus ; 

^thlopem cygnum : parvam extortamque puellam, 

Europen : canibus pigris, fcabiequc vetufta 

Laevibus, & ficcae lambentibus o^a lucernae, \ 35 

22. Put thefe before i ISc^ Prefer the examples of thofe goo4 
men before the ilatues of your family. 

23. Let them, ^c^"] If ever yon (hould be conful, eftecm them 
before the fafces, and all the eniigns of your high office. 

•24. Tou o^e me, ^r.] The ornaments— bona, the good 
quahties-^^of the mind> are what I firft iniiil upon ; thefe I ex-> 
pe£t to find in you, before I allow you to be indeed noble. 

25. Honefi,'\ SanAus is an exteniive word^ and here vx^y in- 
clude piety to the gods, as well as jullige, honefty, and truth to- 
wards men. Sec Sat. iii. 137. 

26. I ackuonjutedgei ISc,"] I then acknowledge you as a man 
of quality. 

— Hail, GetuUan !"] I falute you as if you were CofTDS* 
the conqueror of Getulia— hence called Qetulicus, 1. 21 , note. 

■ Or thouf 13 c."] Silanus was a noble Roman, who con- 
quered Nfagon the Carthaginian general, tookHannon^ another 
commander, prifoner^^ and did other great fervh:es to his coun^ 

q. d. If, befides your perfonal private virtues (I. 24— c.) you 
Ihew yourfelf a rare and choice citizen, eminently fervtceable 
and ufeful to your country, like Silanus of old, from whatever 
blood you may derive your pedigree, however mean it liiay be, 
yet your country will rejoice that fuch a man has fallen to its 
lot-— and exclaim^ as the ^Egyptians did^ when they found 
Ofiris. 

29. Ojfiris, y^.] The cMcf dwy of -3£gypt, whidi the 

Egyptians 
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Put thefe before the effigies of your anceftors : 
Let them, jroti bring conful, precede the fafces thertifelv^. 
You owe ra^ firft the virtues of the mind — do you deferve 
To be accounted honeft, and tenacious of jufticC) in word 
and deed ? 25 

I acknowledge the noblenlan :-^Hail, Getulian !— or thou, 
Silanus, from whatever other blood, a rare, and 
Choice citizen, thou befalleft thy triumphing country, 
Wc may exclaim, what the people call out to Ofiris * 

When found. — But who would call him noble, who is 30 
Unworthy his race, and for an illuftrious name only 
Remarkable ? We call the dwarf of fome one-^Atlas : 
An ^Ethiopian— a fwan : a little and deformed wench—? 
Europa : to flow dogs, and with an old mange 
Smooth, and licking the mouths of a dry lamp, 35 

Egyptians worlbipped under the forjii of a bull, or ox. This 
faid bull was fuppofed to be inhabited by Ofisis : but they ufed, 
otice in a few years, to put this bull to death, and then go, with 
their priefls, bowling, and making lamentations, in fearch of 
another Ofiris, or Apis, with the fame exaft marks as the former 
had; which, when they had found, they fhouted for joy, and^ 
with loud acclamations, called out — Ev^^jKafAf » 1 Zv^vxafAtyl we 
have foand him 1 we have found him ! tvyx'^^^f^i^^'' ^ let us re* 
joice together ! 

31. 2n illufirictts naf^.'] Ot title, derived from fome great 
and illudrious anceflof. 

32. ne d^arf of ftme one."] The people of quality ufed td 
keep dwarfs for their amufement. 

Atlas J\ A high hill in Mauritania, (b high that the 

poets make a perfon of it, and feign that he was the bi other of 
Prometheus, and turned into this mountain by Perfeus, at the 
^ght of the gorgon's head. From iti height it was fabled to. 
fupport the ceieftial globe. See Virg. iEn. iv. 1. 481---2. 

33. An JEthiopian — a fwan, ^ i. e. Black white. 

3 J- Europa. 1 rhe beautiful daughter of Agenor, king of 
the Phoenicians, whom Jupiter itf the form of a ball carried in to 
Crete. From her the quarter of the globe, called Europe, ia 
faid to take its aame. See Hor. Lib*.iii'. Od. xxvii. L 75 — 6. 

— Sloijo dogs.'] Slow hounds' that are unfit for the chacie. 

35, Smooth. 1 Having all their hair eaten otf by the mange. 

Bb 4 35* Licking 
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Nomen erit pardus^ tigris, leo ; fi quid adhuc eft, 
Quod fremat in terris violentius. ergo cavebis, 
£t metues, ne tu fic Creticus, aut Camerinus. 

His ego quern monui ? tecum eft mihi fermo, Rubelli 
Plaute : tumes alto Druforum fanguine, tanquatn 40 

Feceris ipfe aliquid, propter quod nobilis efles ; 
Ut te conciperet, quae fanguine fulget luli, 
Non quse ventoib conducia Tub aggere texit* 
Vos humiles, inquis, vulgi pars ultima noftri, 
Quorum nemo queat patriam monftrare parentis : 45 

Aft ego Cecropides. vivas, & originis hujus 
Gaudia longa feras : tamen ima ex plebe Quiritem 
Facundum invenies : Iblet hie defendere caufas 

35. Licking the mouths i Wr.] So hungry and ftarved as to 
lick the {linking oil ofF the edges of lamps. Giving the titles 
of nobility> and calling thofe noble who are, by their evil man- 
ners, and bad adions, a difgrace to their families, is calling a 
dwarf^a giant ; — a blackmoor-^a fine white fwan ; — a crooked 
deformed wench— Europa : — we may as well call a pack of 
mangy, worthlefs hounds — tigers, leopards^ and lions ; or by 
the name of nobler beads, if nobler can be found. 

"^j,. Beware, ^f.] Cavebis-^roetues— lit. you will be cau- 
tious, and will fear, left the world Hatter you with the mock 
titles of Creticus and Camerinus in the fame way. See Sat. ii. 
1.67. 

Publ. Sulpitius Camerinus was an illuftrious and virtuous Ro- 
man, who was fent by the fenate, with Pofthumius and Manlius^ 
to Athens^ to copy the laws of Solon, as w^ll as thofe of other 
Cities. 

39. ^ thefe things.'] By what I have been faying. 

40. Rubellius Plautus,] Some read Flancus, others Blandus ; 
but Plautus feems to be right. Rubellius Blandus was his fa- 
ther, who married Julia the daughter of Drufus, fon of Livia« 
wife of Auguftus. 

— Of the DrufiJ] You arc very proud of your defcent on 
your mother's fide. Compare the preceding note. 

41. Donefemething, l^c,"] As if you yourfelf had donefome^^ 
tluftg to maice you illuftrious, and deferving the honour of a mo- 
ther of the Julian line. 

43. Notjbei £5ff.] Inftead of being the fon of fome poor 
creature Who knitted fiockings for her bread under the town- 
wall. The ^iS^» bere mentioned, is the mount r^fed by Tar* 

quin^ 
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The name of lion, leopard, tiger (hall belong ; and if there 

be yet 
Any thing on earth that rages more violently. Therefore 

beware, 
And dread^ left thou fhouldft thus be Creticus, or Camerinus. 
Whom have I admoniihed by thefe things ? virith thee is 

my difcourfe, 
Rubellius Plautus : you fwell with the high blood of the 

Drufi, as if 40 

You yourfelf had done fomething, for which you (hould be 

noble J 
That fhe fliould have conceived you who Chines with the 

blood of liilus, 
>(ot (he who, being hired, has woven under the windy mount. 
*' Ye are low (fay you) the laft part of our common people; 
*' Of whom none can fliew the country of his parent : 45 
** But I am a Cecropian '*— <* May you live— and longea** 

*^ joy the happinefs 
" Of this origin :" yet, from the loweft of the people, an 

eloquent Roman 
You will find : this is ufed to defend the caufes of an 



quin, for the defence of the city, a place much refortcd to by 
low people. See Sat. vi. 587. It was much expofed to the wea«» 
ther. 

Some read fub aere, i. e. fub dio— in the open air. 

44. The laft party ^c] The s^ry dregs of our plebeians. 

45. OfnjShom none, ^cJ] Of fuch obfcure parentage, as to 
be unable to trace out the birth place of your parents. 

46. I am a Cecropian. "^ Defcended from Cecrops, the firft 
king of Athens. 

This is an infolent fpeech, which fome proud noble is fup* 
pofed to make, in fcorn and derifion of thofe whom he thought 
his inferiors. 

** May you live! \3c,'\ Sir, I wiih. you much joy of 
your noble defcent. Ironically fpoken.— Viva ! as the Italiant 
fay. 

47. Yet from the loweft ^ l^c'f Much as you deipife them> 
there have beeo men pf fhe Ju^heft talents and abilities from 

a.mA^<^ 
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Nobilis indodi : veniet de plebe togata. 
Qui juris nodos, & legum anigmata, folrat. 50 

/ Hie petit Euphraten juvenis, domitique fiatavi 
Cuftodes aquilas, armis induflrius : at tu 
Nil nifi Cecropides, truncoque iimiilimus Hermae : 
Nullo quippe alto vincis difcrimine^ qualm quod 
lUi marmoreutn caput eft, tua vivit iniagO) 55 

Die mihi, Teucrorum proles, animalia muta 
Quis gencrofa putat, nifi fortia ? nempe volucrertt 
£ic laudamus equum, facilis cui plurima palma ' 

Fervet, & exultat rauco viftoria circo. 

among them— -fome who have defended the caufcs of ignorant 
nobles, when they themfelves could not have defended them. 

49. The gmxmed people,] i. e. The common people, called 
Togati, from the gowns which they wore. See Sat. i. 1. 3, ai»4 
note. 

CO. Who can untie, ^eJ] Some great and eminent lawyer, 
able to folve all the difhculties, and unfold ail the perplexities 
of jorifprudence. 

5 1 . Seeks the Euphrates, l^cJ] Another goes into the Eaft, 
ai^d diilinguifhes himfelf as a foldier. 

— — Conquered Bata'vus,] The Batavi, or Hollanders, con» 
quered by Domitian when a youth. 

52. The guardian eagles] The eagles mean the Roman 
troops, which had the figures of eagles on their ilandards, and 
were ict to keep the newly conquered Batavi from revolting. 

Another of the common people diftiiiguifhes himiclf ^s a ufe- 
ftil perfon to his country, by joining the troops that were fenton 
this occafion. 

53. But a Cecropian,'] As for yon, when you have called 
yoorfelf a Cecropian, you have no more to iay— ^and this moft 
properly belongs to you, from your refemblance to one of the 
Herma: at Athens, that is made of marble ; fo, in point of in- 
fenfibility, are you :— that has neither hands or feet ; no more 
have you, in point of ufefulnefs, to your country, yourfelf, or 
to any bodycWe. 

— A mutilated Herma,] Herma -ae— fignifies a ftatue of 
Hermes, or Mercury. — Mercury was called Hermes, from Gr, 
t^fAnvtvu, to interpret ; becaufe ne was the fuppofed inventor of 
fpeech, by which men interpret their thoughts to each other. 
So Hor. Lib. i. Ode x. 1. i — v 

It was a piece of religion ain\thens, to have a figure of Mcy- 
cory fixtd up againft their hoafes, of a cubic form, without 

z hands 
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Unlearned noblenian : there wiii come ftom Ae gowned 

peo[Jc 
Another, who can untie the knots of right, and the riddles 

of the laws. 50 

This youth feeks the Euphrates, and of coftquer'd Batavus 
The guardian eagles, induftrious in arms ; but thou 
Art nothing but a Cecropian, and moft like to a mutilated 

Herma ; 
For you excel from no other difFference, than that 
He has a marble head, your image lives. 55 

Tell me, thou offspring of Trojans, who thinks dumb animals 
Noble, unlefs ftrong ? for thus a fwift 
Horfe we praife, for whom many a kind hand 
Glows, and victory eJcults in the hoarfe circus. 

Jiands or feet ; this was called Herma. The poet^ llterefbfe^ 
humorouily compares this RubiHus Plautus, who boaftedof his 
defcent from Cecrops, and therefore called himfelf a Cetropian^ 
to the ufelefs figures of Mercury, which were fet up at Athefit» 
or, perhaps, to the pofts on which they dood. In this fenfe he 
might call himfelf Cecropian. 

54. fou excilJ] You have no preference befc>re him in point 
of utility to your country, or in any thing elfe, than that yoti 
are a living ftatoe, and he a dead one. 

56. Thou offspring of the Trojans,'] Meaning Rub. Plftutui^ 
who, though he boailed himfeif of b€iBg ^efcended from Ce- 
crops the firfl king of Athens, and who is fuppofed to have lived 
before Deucalion's flooc}, yet likewife might boaft, that h<^ was 
alfo defcended from anceftors, who derived their blood, inUt^r 
times, from the Trojans who Ar^ fettled in Italy. 

Some think that we may read this, ye Trojans— ^meaning the 
chief people of Rome in general, who prided themfelvfes on 
their ae(cent from the Trojans> and to whom he may be fttp^ 
pofed to addrefs himfelf. Comp. Sat» i. 100, where he CfiTh 
them Trojugenas. But fee 1. 71, poft. 

5 7 . Strong, ] Portia-— vigorotts, courageous) fit lor the jpur- 
poles for which they are wanted. 

58. Many a kind hand, ^r.] They ufed to clap their hands, 
in token of applaufe, at the public (hews and fports. 

59. The hoarfe circus, '\ i. e. The people in the circut> hoarft 
with their apphuding acclamations* 

6o« From 
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Nobilis hie, quocunque venit de gramine, cujus 6o 

Clara fuga ante alios, & primus in aequore pulvis, 

Sed venale pecus Corythae, pofterius ic 

Hirpini, fi rara jugo vi<^oria fedit ; 

Nil ibi majorum refpe^us, gratia nulla 

Umbrarum : Dominos pr^tiis mutare jubentur 65 

Exiguis, tri toque trahunt epirhedia coUo 

Segnipedes, dignique molam verfare Nepotis. 

Ergo ut miremur te, non tua, primum aliquid da. 

Quod pofllm titulis incidere prxter honores, 

Quos illis damus, & dedimus, quibus omnia debes. 70 

Haec fatis ad juvenem, quem nobis fama fuperbum 
Tradit, & inflatum, plenumque Nerone propinquo. 
Rarus enim ferme fenfus communis in ilia 
Fortuna. fed tc ccnferi laudc tuorum, 
Pontice, noluerim, fie ut nihil ipfe futurae 75 

60, From ^whatever pafiureJ\ Lit, grafs— q. d. wlierever 
bred. 

61. Wbofi duft isjirft, feTf.] Who keeps before the others, 
fo that the iirii dufl mufl be raifed by him. 

6z. The cattle of Corytha.'] The breed, or dock, of a famous 
mare, fo called, are fold. 

63. HirpinusJ] A famous horfe, fo called from the place 
where he was bred, beine a hill in the country of the Sabines. 

— — If rare *viiiory^ Sfr.] If they fcldom win in the cha- 
riot race. 

ky. Offoades,"] No regard to the ghoih of their departed 
anceHors. 

— — To change their maflers, ^c. ] Their prefent mailer dif- 
pofes of them very cheaply to others. 

66. With a luorne neci.] They are put into teams, and the 
hair is all worne off their necks, which are galled with the har« 
jiefs with which they are faflened to the carriage. See Epirhe- 
dium. AiNsw. 

67. OfNepos,1 The name of fome miller, who ground corn 
in horfe-mills. 

68. j^dmire you, not yours, bfc] That we may admire you 
perfonally for your owa fake, and not merely for your family, or 
fortune, or title. 

Shewfometbingf fcfc.] Give ui fome proof, by fomc 

noble 
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He is noble, from whatever pafture he comes, whofe 

flight 60 

Is famous before the others, and whofe duft is firft on the 

plain. 
But the cattle of Corytha are fet to fale, and the pofterity of 
Hirpinus, if rare \iAory fits On their yoke. 
There is no refpe<^ of anceftors, no favour 
Of fhades ; they are commanded to change their mafters 65 
For fmall prices, and draw waggons with a worne neck, 
Slow of foot, and worthy to turn the mill of Nepos. 
Therefore that we may admire you, not yours, firft fliew 

fomething, 
WhichI may infcribe among your titles befides your honours. 
Which we give, and have given, to them to whom you owe 

all. ^9 

Thefe things are enough to the youth, whom fiune delivers 

to us 
Proud, and puffed up, and full of his kinfman Nero. 
For common fenfe is, for the moft part, rare in that 
Condition. But to have thee efteem'd from the praife of 

your anceftors, 
Ponticus, I (hould be unwilling, fo as that yourlclf ihould 

do 75 

noble and worthy aflions, of true nobility, which, befides your 
high titles, may be recorded with honour to yourfelf. 

70. fTifich 'wegi've, i^c] i. e. To your anqeftors, to whom, 
as things are at prefent, you fland (blely indebted for every mark 
of r^fpedt that is beftowed upon you. 

71. Totbeyotaht^c.'] q.d. So much for Rubellius Plautos, 
a youth (as fame reprefents him, &c.) 

7a. His kinfman Nirc.l His relationihip to Nero. Comp. . 
note on 1. 40. 

7t. Ran, UfcA Very feldom found in fuch a fituation of 
lift. 

7c. Ponticus fl:ic J] See I. I. of this $at. and note. 

The poet tells the perfon to whom he addrefles this Satire, 
that he (hould bt ibrry to have him efteemed merely on account 
of his anceftors. 

76 « Nat^vu^ 
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LatuKsagas; missritm est aeien^ incitmb&re f amji^ 
Ne coUapfa ruant fubdu6tis teda columnis* 

Strattts bumi patmes ridaas ddkierat ultno^^ 

Efto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 

Integer : ambigukr fi quando citabere teftrs SoT 

Incertaeque rei, Phalaris licet imperet, ut fls 

Falfus, & admoto didst perjoria tauro, 

StfMMUM CREDE NEFAS ANIMAM PRifcFERRE PtTDORr, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere caufas. 

Dignus morte perit, ccenet ]ic«t odrea centum 85 

Gaurana, & Cofmi toto mergatur aheno« 

76. Nothing of future praifeS^ That he (hould do nothing 
himfelf^ in order to raife his own charader, in times to come. 

77. Le/i the houje fallen^ ^r.] Metaph. i. e. left, like a 
building which tumbles into ruins, when the pillars which fup- 
port it are removed, fo you, if you have no other fupport to . 
3rour character, than what your anceilors have done, if this be 
once put out of the queftion, you muft fall into contempt. 

78. Theuine,lf^c,] if you owe the fupport of your fame 
entirely to that of others, let that be removed, and you will be 
like a vine which wants the fupport of an elm to keep it from 
crawling along the ground. 

They ufed to faften up their vines, by tying them to the 
trunks of elm-trees.— See Sat. vi. 149. Virg. Oeor.i. 1.2. 

If by any accident the vines broke from the trees, and lay 
upon xkt ground, they called the trees viduas ulmos, alluding to 
their having loft the embraces of the vine, as a widow-thofe of 
her hufband when he dies. 

79. A good foUier,\ iScrve your country in the army. 

•— — A faithful tutor. '\ Quafi tuitor — a guardian to fome 
minor, having the charge of his perfon and afFairsj till he comes 
of age to manage for himielf. 

79 — 80. Jn uncorru f ted umpire, "] When called upon to de* 
cideaeaufe by your arbitration, diftinguilh yourfelf by the ut* 
JOpft impartiality. 

80. A fwitnefs^ ^r.] If called upon as a witnefs in fome dark 
and difficult matter, let your teftimony be true, fair, and an* 
biaiTed. 

81. Phalaris y ^r.] One of the moft cruel of all the Sicilian 
tyrants ; he had a brazen bull, in which he inclofed peopIe> and 
bttrnt them to death. 

Though ibifi tyrant were to bring his bail> and threaten to 
^ pal 
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Nothing of future praife : 'tis mis£RABI4I TO li«3T QN 
anothkr's fame. 

Left thehoufe fallen, by the pillars being taken aw*y,ibo»W 
tumble intQ ruins. 

The vine ftrow'd on the ground wants the widow'd elois^ 

Be yt)u a good fpldier, a faithful tutor, an uncorrupted 

Umpire alfo : if you are fummoned as a witnef^ in a doubt- 
ful 80. 

And uncertaia thing, tho' Phalarisihou'dcomn^anJ,thatyou, 

Shou'd be fajfe, and ihould di<9:atQ perjuries with the bull 
brought to you, 

Believe it the highest impiety to peefbh life. 
tq reputation, 

And, for th^ fake' of life, to Ipfe the caufes of Uviog. 

He perishes worthy of death, tho* he fhould fup on an hun- 
dred .8S 

Gaurane oyfters, and fhould be immerfed in the whole cal- 
dron of Cofmus. 



put you to death, by burning you alive, if you would nqt ^eak 
falfely, yet let not even this make you deviate from the truth. 

83 . The higheft impiety » ^cS\ Efteem it a crime of the deepeft 
dye, to value your life, fo as to preferve it in a difhonourablc 
way, at the expence of your reputation and honour. Pudor— 
fame, reputation. Ainsw. 

84. To hfe, tsff,] i. e. The only caufes which make life va- 
luable, the purpofes for which it was ordained, and for which it 
fhould be defirable, hpnour, truth, and furviving fame. 

85. He perijbesy fefr.] Such a wretch, who would prefer hit 
fafcty to hi« innocence, dcferves to perifh utterly, and, when he 
dies*, to have his memory perifh with him> however fumptuoaHjr 
he may have lived. 

86. GauraTte oyjfers,] Lucrine oyfters, taken about the port 
at Bais, near the mountain Gaurus, in Campania. 

i Immerfed i ^r.] The Romans gave particular names to 
particular perfumed ointments ; fometimes they named them after 
the coi^ntry from whence theycajBe,lQmefimes (as probably here) 
after the name of the confe^ioner, or perfumer, who prepared 
them. They had an un^%n,rum Cofmianum, fo called fVoxii 
Qne Cofinus^ wlio» bjr bcSHz Various arQmatics together, pro«> 

'^" duccd 
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£xpe£bta diu tandem provincia cum te 

Refiorem accipiet, pone irse froena modumque 

Pone & avaritis : miferere inopum fociorumr 

Ofla vides regum vacuis exhaufta medullis* 99 

Reipice, quid moneant leges, quid curia mandet ; 

Praemia quanta bonos maneant ; quam fulmine jufto 

£t Capito & Tutor ruerint, damnante fenatu, 

Pirat£ Cilicum : fed quid damnatio confert, 

Cum Panfa eripiat quicquid tibi Natta reliquit ? 95 

Praeconem, Chxrippe, tuis circumfpice pannis, 

Jamque tace : furor eft poft omnia perdere naulum. 

Non idem gemitus olim, nee vulnus erat par 

daced his famous ointment. The poet here means, that> if the 
perfon fpokenof were not only to .anoint himfelf, as others, but 
could afibrd to purchafe* and dip himfelf in a whole kettle full 
at once of this rare perfume, yet his name would defervedly rot 
with his carcafe. It is not living fumptuoufly, but living well, 
that gives reputation after death. 

87. The proHjince, ^cJ] He now advifes Ponticus as to his 
behaviour towards the people he is to govern, when in poifeiiion 
of the government of one of the conquered provinces, which he 
had long expeded. 

88: Put chucks^ tsff.] Froena — literally, bridles.— q. d. Bri- 
dle your anger, keep ypur paflion within proper bounds. 

89. Put to covetou/nefs.'] Reflrain your avarice, fet bounds to 
your defires. 

— — The poor aj/ociates,] The poor people who have been 
reduced by conqued, and now become the allies of the Romans. 

90. The bones of kings i &^f.] i. e. You fee fome of the kings, 
which we conquered, unmercifully fqueezed, and the very mar« 
row, as it were, fucked out of their bones. OfTa vacuis medul- 
lis''— i. e. oifa vacua a medullis. Hypallage. 

. 91. Theftate,^ Curia, literally fignifies a court, more efpe- 
cially where the fenate or council affembled : here (by meto- 
nym.) it may ftand for the fenate itfelf— Curia pro fenatu— 
Campus pro Comitiis— Toga pro pace, &c. appellatur. Cic. 
de Orat. iii. 42. It was ufual for the fenate to give a charge to 
new governors, on their departure to the provinces over which 
they were appointed. 

92. Howjuft ajiroke.] How juftly they were punifhed by^ 
decree of the fenate, which fell on xktta like a thunder-bolt. 

94. Robbers of the Cilicians.'\ CoM^anos Capito, and JUlius 
Tutor, had been fucceffively prsefcos, or governors^ of Cilicia, 

and 
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When at length the proviiice, long "expefted, fliall receive 

Governor, put checks to anger, and meafure alfo 

Put to covetoufnefs : pity the poor aflbciates^ 

You fee the bones of kings exhaufted, with empty mar* 

row. 90 

Regard what the law^ may admonifh, what the ftate com^ 

mand ; * 

How great rewards may await the good ; with how jufl a 

ftroke 
Both Capito and Tutor fell, the fenate condemning, . 
The robbers of the Cilicians : but what does condemna* 

tion avail, 
When Panfa can feize v^hatever N atta left you i 95 

Look about for a crier, Chiaerippus, for your rags, 
Andnowbefilent: it is madnefs, after all, to lofe your freight. 
There were not the fame complaints formerly, nor was the 

wound of 

and both recalled and Condemned by the fetiate for peculation 
and extortion. 

95. Pan/a can/eisie, ^r.] Where is the ufe of making ex- 
amples of wicked governors, when, if you puniih one, his fuc- 
cefTor will fHU feize on all he left behind him, and thus complete 
the ruin which he began. 

96* Charippus,'\ He introduces Chaerippus, a fubjeft of this 
plundered province, whom he advifes to make a (ale of his 
clothesj and the red of his poor rags, which he had left, before 
the fuceeflbr comes with a frefh appetite, and devours all, fup- 
poling that if he turned what he had into money, it might be 
the better concealed. See Sat. vii. 6, note. 

97. Bejflent.] Say nothing of the money, for fear the new 
governor fhpuld feize it. 

— Tour /retgJbt.] Naulum iignifies the freight, or fare, 
paid for a paUage over the fea in a (hip. The poet kcms here 
to mean, that it would be no better than madnefs, to let the go- 
vernor know of the money which the goods fold for ; for, by 
thefe means, even thi& would be feized, and the poor fufterer not 
have enough left to pay his pafTage to Rome, in order to lodge 
his complaint, before the fenate, againft the oppreilbr. 

98—9. Th wound of lojes, Vc] The hurt or damage re-» 

C c >felve4 
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Damiiorum) fotiis florentibus, & mod& vi£U$« 

Plena domu§ tunt^ omnis, & ingens ftabat atrervul I0(i 

KummorHm, Spartana chlalnys^ cohchytia Coa^ 

£t cuni Pairrhafii taBulis, fignifque Myronis^ 

Phldiacum vivcbat ebuf^ nee ttori Pdycleti 

Multus libique labor t rara^ fine Mentore menfSe. 

Inde Dolabclla ^ft, atque hinc AnKOnius, indfe to J 

Sacrilegus Verres. referebant navitus altis 

Occulta ^oHa^ & plures dc pace triuiliphds. 

Nunc fociis juga pauca bourn, & grex parruS equarilm $ 

Et pater armenti capto eripietur agello : 

ceived by the rapine of governorSi with refpedl to the property 
of individuals. 

99. Jffodates.'] Sociis.-^The conquered provinces were al« 
lied with the Romans, and called Socii. 

lod. Evtry houfe nvasfullA i. e. Of valuable things, as weli 
lis oflarge fums of money, which the conqtierors left untouched. 

101. ^ Spartan cUak.] A gafiiient richly dyed with th6 
purple of the murex taken on the fhore of Laconiaj a country of 
Peloponnefus, the chief city of which was Sparta. 

— - Purpks ofCcs,\ Cos, of Coos, was an ifland in the 
-ffigean Sea, near which the fiflij f?om whence the purple dye 
was taken, was alfo fouiid. Sat. iii. 1. 81, note. 

102. ParrhafiusJ] A famous painter of Greece, who con- 
tended with Zeiixis, and gained the priz^. Se^ Hor. Ode viil; 
jLib. iv. 1. 6. 

— Myron,'] An excellent (latuary, wKofe works w6re in 
high efleem, efpecially his brazen cow, which exercifed the pens 
both of the Greek and Roman poets. Ut fiitiilis veras vacot 
Myronis opus. Ov. e Pont. iv. 1. 34. 

103. Phidias.] A famous painter and (latuary : hfe*is her* 
faid to have wrought fo ciirioufly in ivory, that his figured 
feemed to be alive. See alfo Ainsw. Phidiasf. 

104. Polycletus,] A Sicyonian, a famous ftatuary andfcnlp^ 
tor. There were many of hw works amOrig this colIe£tion. 

— — Mentor.] A noble artift in chafing and emboffing plate. 
tVe are tounderfland here, that there were! few tables, i. e. en- 
tertainmentSi where* in the courfes and fervices- of the table, 
there were not fOme cups, dilhes, plates, &c. of Mentor^s work- 
manfhip. 

All thefe fine ornaments were permitted to remain in the 
houfes of the owners by their firil conquerors ; but the avarice 

snd 
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JL6Ses equal, when our aflbciites flouriflied, and vrtve juft 

conquer'd. 
Then every houfe was fill!, and there wi§ ftaiiding a great 

heap 106 

Of money, a Spartan dloak; purples of CoS, 
And with pi(9:ures of Parrhafius^ ftatues oJF Myfort^ 
The ivory of Phidias was living, alfo cvdry where 
Much of the labour of Polycletus ! few tables without Mehtoh 
Thence is Dolabellai and thciice Antoriyj thence 105 
The facrHegioiis Verres s they bi'ought in lofty fllipd 
Hidden fpoils, and mor^ triumphs frotn placet 
Now the aflbciates have a few ybkes Of oxcnj and a flnall 

herd of mares^ 
And the father of the herd vifiU l>e taken awiay frbm the 

captured field; 

^nd rapine of the goverabH^ who (tteeeeJed> iftripped them of 
all. 

105. Theiice,'] Thefe things left by the conqueror^, proved 
i. foarce of rapine and plunder to the prsefeds who iiicceeded. 

Bolahella.l A proconful of Afia; acculed by Scaurasi 

and condemned^ for plunderiilg the pi'ovince oVer which he pre-< 
tided. 

-— — Antony.] C. Antoniusi a proCohfal of Adiala} likewifiji 
condemned for plundering the provihcb. 

J 06. Sacrilegious Verres.] The plunderef of Sicily, whdi 
Ipared not even facred things. The province profecuted hiroi^ 
and, Tuliy undertaking the caufe^ he Was condemned and ba- 
nifhed. yid. Cic. in Vcrreiti. 

107. Hii/c^en /foils.] Which ,tKcy kept, a» much as they 
could, from public view ; hot daring to expofe them> as wai 
tifual by fair conquerors in their triumphs; 

"■'"^ More triumph', ^c] Than others di'd froitt war.— # 
l|. d. They got a greater booty i by ftripping the poor aiFociatest 
liow at peace, and in amity with Rome) than the conquerors of 
them did; when they fubdued them by open war. 

!09. Thifafher if the herd ^ €fff.] Mr. Stephey, in his poe-* 
tical translation of this paiTage, has well exprefled the fenie of 
it; viz. 

our confederates, now. 
Have nothing left but oxen for th^ plough, 

G c 2 Of 
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Ipfi deinde Lares, (i quod fpe£labiie fignum, IIO 

Si quis in aedicula Deus unicus : haec etenim funt 

Pro fummis : nam funt hsec maxima, defplcias tu 

Fprfitan imbelles Rhodios, unftamque Corinthum.: 

Defpicias merito : quid fefinata juventuSj 

Cruraque totius facient tibi Isevia gentis ? 1 15 

Horrida vitanda eft Hifpama, GalUcus axis, 

Ulyricumque latus. parce & meflbribus illis. 

Qui faturant urbem, circo, fcenseque vacantem. 

Quanta autem inde feres tarn dirae praemia culpae. 

Cum tenues nuper Mariusdifcitixerit Afros ? 120 

Or fomc few mares referv'd alone for breed ; 
Yet, left this provident. defign fucceed, 
' They drite the father of the herd away,- 
Making both ilallion and his pafbire prey. 

110. T^e very houfihold gods, ^f,] Thefe plunderers of 
the provinces are. fo mercilefs and rapacious, that they refrain 
not even from the lares, or little images, of thofe tutelar dei- 
ties which were placed in people's houfes ; and, particularly^ if 
any of thefe ilruck their fancy, as a handfome, well- wrought 
image — fpedabile fignum. Nay, though there were but one 
iingle image, they would take even that. See Ainsw. Lar. 

1 12.' For chiefs J] Pro fummis, i.e. viris. — q. d. Thefe fa - 
crilegious depredations are for Roman chiefs to commit, be- 
caufe they are the mofl enormous (maxima, the greateil) crimen 
of all — (feclera underftood) — fuch as no others would be guilty 
of. ^ 

Other fenfes are given to this pafTage ; but the above feems 
bell to agree with the poet's fatire on the Roman chiefs, who 
plundered the conquered provinces after their alliance with 
Rome. 

113. The tweak Rhodians,^ A people infeded with Aoth and 
effeminacy. See Sat.vi. 295. 

— — — Anointed Corinth,] So called from its luxury and ufe of 
perfumed ointments — a fure fign of great effeminacy. 

You may fafely, and indeed with good reafon, defpife fuch 
people as thefe ; for you have nothing to fear, either from their 
refinance, or from their revenge. 

114. An effeminated youth i] A race of youth, or young men, 
wholly funk into effeminacy . Refinata juventus — literally, the 
youth (of Corinth} who are rcfm'd— i. c. bedaubed all over 

Vrilll 
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Then the veryhoufehold gods, if any remarkable image, no 
If any one fingle god be in the fmall Ihrine, But thefe 

(crimes) are 
For chiefs, for thefe are greateft. — You may dcfpife, 
Perhaps, the weak Rhodians, and anointed Corinth : 
You may defervedly defpife them : what can an effeminated 

youth, * • 

And the fmooth legs of a whole nation do to you ? 115 
Rough Spain is to be avoided, the Gallic axis. 
And the coaft of Illyria : fpare alfo thofe reapers 
Who fupply the citj^, intent upon the circus, and the theatre. 
But what rewards of fo dire a crime will you bring from 

thence. 
Since Marius has lately ftripp'd the flender Africans ? 120 

with perfumes and elTences of aromatic refins or gums. See 
AiNSw. Refinatus. 

115. Smooth legs, l^c.'] It was cuftomary for the delicate 
young men to remove> as much as poilible, the hair which grew 
on their limbs, and indeed from every part of the body, to make 
them lovely in the eyes of their beaiily paramours. The poet 
here means, that an oppreffive governor could have nothing 
to fear from fuch people as thele, who could not have fpi- 
rit, or courage enough, to attempt any re/illance. 

116. Rough Spai».] Then a hardy and brave people. Who 
would not tamely fubmit to injuries done them by the Roman 
pra^ feds. 

Gallic axis.l The Gauls fought from chariots. 

1 1 7. The coaft of Illyria J\ Latus— lit. the fide. — The Illy, 
rians inhabited the rieht fide of the Adriatic gulph, including 
Dalmatia and Sclavonia ; a hardy race of people. Their cpuni- 
try was over againft Italy, 

Thofe reapers^ Cffr .] Meaning the people of Afric, who 

fupplied Rome with corn. 

118. The city. "] Rome. 

Intent y v5r.] Vacantem— empty of all other employ- 
ment, and minding nothing elfe but the public diverfions of the 
circus, and of the theatres. 

1 1 9. What rewards, ^r.] But fuppofe you opprefs the poor 
Africans, what can you get by it ? 

f20. Marius'\ Prifcus, who being proconful pf Africa, pil- 

C c 3 lagcd 
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Curandum imprimis, ne magna injuria fiat 

^ortibus & miferis, toJlas licet omne quod ufquam eft 

Auri atque argenti ; fcutum gladiumque relinques, 

£t jacula,^ & galeam : fpoliatis arma fuperiunt* 

Quod modo propofui, non eft fententia ; verum 125 

Credite me vobis folium recitare Sibylke. 

Si tibi ran£i;a cohors comitum ; & nemo tribunal 
Vendit acerfecomes ; ft nullum in conjuge crimen ; 
Nee per conventus, & cundla per opjrida curvis 
Unguibus ire parat nummos raptura Celaeno j 130^ 

Tunc licet a Pico numeres genus ; altaque fi te 
Nomina, dpiedent, omnem Titanida pugnanv 

laged the people of the province, for which he was condemned 
and banifhed. See Sat. i. 1. 49. 

120. Stripped.] Difcinxerit — lit. ungirded-^a metaphori- 
cal expreffion, alluding to the a6k of thofe .who take awav the 
garments of others, and who begin by loofening the girdle by 
which they are fattened. 

122. The hranjc and mifer able ^ ^f.] Beware of provoking 
fuch by any unwarrantable oppreffion ; they will certainly find 
fome way to revenge themfclves. Though you pillage them of 
all their money and goods, yet remember they have arms left« 
with which they caii revenge their wrong. 

— Entirely,'] Omne quod ufquam — lit. every thing which 
(is) any where. 

1 26. Leaf of a SihyL] The Sibyls were fuppofed to be infpirecl 
with the knowledge of future events, which came to pafs as they 
foretold. See Sat, iii. 1. 3, and note. 

Don't think, fays Juvenal, that I am here giving you a mere 
random opinion of my own-— No ; what I fay is as true as an 
oracle, as fixed as fate itfelf, and will certainly come to pafs ; 
therefore regard it accordingly. 

127. A 'virtuous fety ^f.] Cohors, here, fignifies Cohors 
prastoria — thofe that accompanied the magiflrate who went into 
a province. See Ainsw. Cohors, N** 5. — q. d. If the perfbns 
of your retinue, who attend you as your officers and minifters* 
within your province, are virtuous and good. 

■' If no favourite i ^c,'\ Aceffccomes was an epithet of 
Apollo (Gr. «x6§<7«xojX7j?, intonfus) and was transferred to the 
fmooth-faced boys, which great men kept for their unnatural 
purpofes. 

Thcfe favourites had great intereft and influence with their 

maftersji 
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Firft care Is to be taken, left great injury be done 

Tq the brave and miferable j, tho' you may take aw^^ mi- 

tirely every thing 
Of gold and Alyer^ you will Iciaye the ihieM and fword, 
And darts, and helmiet : — ^vfm reii»ain to the plundered. 
What I now have propo^ is not a merQ opinion, but 1 1$ 
Believe me to recite to you a l^afpf a SibyK 

If you have a virtuous fet of attendants, if no favourite 
Sells your feat of judgment ; if no ^rime be in your vi^iSc i 
Nor thro' the diftrid):^, and thro* the towns, with crooked 
Talons, does ihe, a Celxno, contrivQ to gQ tQ feize mo-f 

ney; 130 

Then, you may reckon your lineage from Picus, and, if 

high names 
Delight you, you may place the whole Titanian battle, 

maflers^ and people ufed to give them bribes to obtain their in- 
terference with the prsefedl wh^n he fat in judgment^ fo as to 
incline him to favour their friends in his deciiions. 

128. No erimi in your 'wife-'] It was too frequent for the go- 
vernors of the provinces to be influenced by their wives in their 
determinations of caufes. 

129. DiftriSs,"] See AiNSW. Conventus^ N» 3. It being 
put here with oppida, feems to mean thofe diftrids into which 
the provinces were divided, like our counties, wherein the peo- 
ple were fummoned by the magiflrate to meet for the difpatch 
of judicial buHnefs. In each of thefe the praefe^ held a (ourt;, 
fomething like our judges on the circuits, to try criminal and ci- 
vil caufes. So like wife in the cities, which were diflridls of 
thcmfelvcs, like fome of ours. This cuftom is very antient— 
fee I Sam. vii. 16. On thefe occafions the praefedt's, or judge'fii 
wife> might attend, with no fniall advantage to herfelf, if ihe 
were inclined to*extort money from the fuitors^ to influence her 
hufband in their favour. • 

129—30. Crooked talons, tsfr.] Like an harpy, feizing on 
all (he could get. Of Celaeno, and the other harpies, read 
i£n. iii. 1. 211 — 18,245,365,703. 

131. Picus.] The firft king of the Aborigines, an antient 
people of Italy, who incorporated themfelves with the Romans. 
He was faid to be the fon of Saturn. 

132. Titanian battle,] All the Titans, who were fet in bat- 
tle-array againft Jupiter^ thefe were fons of Saturn alio. 

C c 4 \^V ^"f^* 
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Inter majores, ipfumque Promethea pbnas : 

De quocunque voles proavutiv tibi fumito libro. 

Quod fi praecipitem rapit ambitus atque libido, 135 

Si frangis virgas fociorum in fanguine, ii te 

Dele£bnt hebetes laflb liflore fecures : * 

Jncipitipforum contra te ftare parentum 

Nobilitas, claramque facem praeferre pudendis. 

Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 140 

Crimen habet, quanto major, qvi peccat, ha-t 

BETUR. 

Quo mihi te folitutn falfas fignare tabellas 

In templis, quae fecit avus ; ftatuamque parentis 

Ante triumphalem ? quo, fi nofturnus adulter 

Tempora Santonico vclas adoperta cucullo ? 145 

133. Prometheus him/elf,'] The fon of lapetiis, one of the 
Titans, and Clymene, whom the poets feigned to have been the 
£ril forn^er of men out of clay, and then to have animated them 
by fire ftolen from heaven. See Sat. iv. 133. 

134. Whate'ver book, i^c] i. e. From whatever hiftory of 
great and famous men you pleafe.— q. d. You are welcome to 
this if you are yourfelf a worthy man and a good magiilrate. 

136. Break rodsy ^^.] If you break the j-ods, which you pre- 
pare for the allies over which you prefide, on their bloody 
backs — i. e. if you cruelly torment them with fcourges. 

137. The licior, ^r.] If you delight in putting the poor 
people to death, till the very axes are blunted by frequent ufe, 
and the executioner himfelf be tired out with the number of eixe-. 
cutions. 

138. The nobility y ^c^ So far from the nobility of your fa- 
mily's refle^ing any honour upon you, it rifes, and flands in 
judgment, as it werei againft you, and condemns you for your 
degeneracy. • 

139. A clear torch, ^c] Makes your foul deeds the more 
Confpicuous, and expofes your ihame in a clearer light. 

140. Every <vice.] Such as cruelty, avarice, and the like. 
Pravitates animi, vitia redle dicuntur. Cic, 

— -— More confpicuous i l^c,"] So far from deriving any fanc- 
tion from high and noble birth, the vices of the great aje the 
more blameable, and more evidently inexcufable, in proportion 
t^ the great nefs of their quality — their crimes are the more no- 
torious, their exa^)ples the more malignant. 

142. What 
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And Prometheus hlmfelf, among your anceftors, 

Take to yourfelf a great grandfather from whatever book 
you pleafe. 

But if ambition, and luft, hurry you headlong, 135 

If you break rods in the blood of the allies, if thee 

Blunt axes delight, the lidor being tired, 

The nobility of your anceftors diemfelves begins to ftand 

Againft you, and to carry a clear torch before your ihame- 
ful deeds. 

Every vice of the mind, has, by so much, more 
conspicuous 140 

Blame, by how much he that offends is ac- 
counted GREATER. 

What is it to me, when you are accuftom'd to fign falfc 
wills 

In the temples, which your great grandfather built, and before 

The triumphal ftatuc of your father ? what, if a nightly 
adulterer. 

You veil yourcovcrM temples with a Santonic hood? 145 



142. What is it tome, ^f.] To what purpofe is it that you 
boaft to me of your quality ? 

143. In the temples,'] It was ufual to ilgn> as a witnefs to a 
will, in the temples of the gods, to put men in mind that they 
were obliged by religion to be true and faithful. See Sat. i. 
1. 67—8. 

Tour great grandfather built,'] Fecit — lit. made* The 

piety of your anceftors reflects no honour upon yon. 

144. The triumphal ft atue, ^c] Which being fct op in the 
temple, is, as it were, a witnefs of your villainy. 

A nightly adulterer.] Taking advantage of the night to 

conceal your deeds of darknefs. See Job xxiv. 15 — 17. 

145. Tour temples.] Your head and face, of which the tem- 
ples are a part. Synec. 

" ■ . 4 Santonic hood,] The San tones were a people of Ac- 
quitain, a part of France, from whom the Romans derived the 
ufe of hoods, or cowls, which covered the head and face. Comp. 
gat. yi* !• 3?^8 — 9. 

146. By 
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Praeter n^jorum cineres, atque ofia volucri 
Carpento rapltur pinguls Darxiafippus ; Sc ipfe, 
Jpfe rotam ftringit multo fufflamine Conful : 
NcxSle quidem j fed luna videt, fed fidcra tefte$ 
Intcndunt ocuk>s« finitum tempos honoris ^ XS^ 

Cum fuerit, clara Damafippus luce flagellmn 
3umet) & occurfum nufqu[am trepidabit amtci 
Jam fenis, at virga prior innuet, atque maniplos 
Solvet, & infundet jumentis hordea lafBs. 
Interea dum Janatas, torvumque juvencum 15* 

More Numae caedit Jo vis ante altaria, jurat 
Hipponam, & facies olida ad praefepia picSlas. 
Sed cum pervigiles placet inftaurare popinas^ 
Obvius affiduo Syrophoenix udus amomo 

146. By the ajhes, l^cJ] The poet here inveighs againil thd 
low and depraved talle of the noblemen in Rome, whpfe paflion 
it was to become charioteers. The name Damafippus (fromGr. 
^ou[kOLUy to tame, and i^ttt^, an horfe) iignifies an horfe-tamer, 
and is applicable, not merely to any iingle perfon, but to all of 
the fame tafle. Damaiippus, fays he, drives furioufly by the 
aihes and bones of his great progenitors ; fo totally uninflu- 
enced by their examples of true greatnefs, as to fink into the 
mean charafter of a coachman, or charioteer. The emperor 
Nero afFeded this, and was followed in it by many, by way of 
paying court to him ; and indeed the poet here muA be under- 
flood to glance at this. 

148. Binds the njuheely t^r.] The fufflamen was what they 
put on the wheel of a carriage to flop or flay it, that it 
ihould not go too fad down hill, or run back when going up hill. 
The perfon who attended to put this on was fome flave ; but 
Damafippus, though conful, fubmits to this oHice himfelf. — 
Multo fufHamine implies his often doing this. 

140. By nighty £if^.] This indeed he does in the night, when 
he thinks nobody fees him ; but the moon and flars are witneifes 
of the fa£l, which is fo degrading to a man in his fituation, and 
which would not happen had he a due regard to his own dignity. 
Teflis fignifies, lit. a witnefs. Hence, met. that is privy to a 
thing— confcious. Sat. iii. 49 ; and Sat. xiii. 75. 

150. The time of honour is Jinijhed,'] When he goes out of 
o6ice at the end of the year. 

151. In 
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By the afhes of his anceftors, and their bones, in a fwift 
Chariot, fat Damafippus is whirl'd along, and be, 
Himfelf, the conful, binds the wheel with many a drag. 
By night in4eed, but the moon fees, but the contious flars. 
Fix their eyes upon him : when the time of honour is 

finiflied, ' 150 

Damafippus, in the clear light, the whip will 
Take, and no where tremble at the meeting of a friend 
Now old, but will iirft make a iign, with his whip y and 

truffes 
Of hay will loofqn, and pour in barley to his tired beads. 
Mean time while he kills (heep, and the fierce bullock, 155 
After the manner of Numa, before the altars of Jove> hp 

fwears by 
Hippona, and faces painted at the {linking mangers : 

But when he pleafes to renew the watchful taverns, 

A Syrophoenician, wet with conftant perfume, runs to 

151. In the clear light, ^r.] In open daylight he'll appear 
as a charioteer. . 

153. NowoU,"]. And therefore grave and fedate ; yet Da- 
mafippas will feel no (hame at meeting him. 

— Make afign, ^r.] Salute him with a dexterous crack 
of his whip. See Sat. iii. 5 1 7 — 1 8. 

154. Loofen the truffes, Sc,'\ Will feed his horfes himfelf, 
coachman like. Manipulum is an handful, armful, or bundle ; 
here we may fuppofe it to mean a trufs of hay. 

155. Kills Jbeefy ^c,'\ When he goes to ^cr facrifices, ac- 
cording to the rites eftablifhed by Numa, the {ucceifor of Romu- 
lus, at the altar of Jupiter. 

156 — 7, Swears by Hifpona^ ^f.] Hippona (from l9nroc> an 
horie) is the goddefs he fwears by, and in whofe name he makes 
his vows. She was the goddefs of horfes and ftables ; her 
image was placed in the middle of the flails, and curiouily be* 
decked with chaplets of freih rofes.-— By et facics pidlas, we may 
fuppofe that there were other deities, of alike kind, painted on 
the walls of the flables. 

158. To renew the ivatchful ta'verns,'] To renew his vifits, 
and repair to the taverns, where people fat up all night. 

.1.59. A SyrpphegniciaUi ^r.] A name made of Syria and 

Phoenicia^ 
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Ciirrit, Idumaeac Syrophoenix incola portae, . i6o 

Hofpitis affeftu Dominum^Regemque falutat, 

Et cum venali Cyane, fuccintSta lagcna, 

Defenfor culpae dicet mihi : fecimus & nos 

Hxc juvenes, efto ; desifti nempe, nee ultra 

Fovifti errorem. breve fit, quod turpitur audes. 165 

Quaedam cum prima refecentur crimina barba, 

Indulge veniam pueris : Damaflppus ad illos 

Thermarum calices, infcriptaque lintea vadit, 

Maturus bello Armeniae, Syriaeque tuendis 

Amnibus, & Rheno, atque Iftro. pracftarc Ncronem 170 

Pbcenicia, from whence the fineft perfumed ointments came^ as 
did alfo thofe who prepared them beft. 

159. Wety ^c] Greafy by continually bufying himfelf in 
his trade. 

160. Inhabitant of the Idum/pan gate, ^ The Idumaean gate 
at Rome was fo called> from Vefpafian and Titus's entry through 
it, when they triumphed over the Jews.— Idumaea is a part <?f 
Syria, bordering on Judsea. This part of Rome, which was 
called the Idumsan gate, was probably much inhabited by 
thefe Syrian perfumers. 

161. With the affe Station i ^f.] The innkeepers at Rome 
were very lavifh ot their flatteries and civil fpeeches to people 
who came to their houfes, in order to engage their cuftom. This 
perfumer afFeds the fame, in order to befpeak the cuftom of Da- 
mafippus, and flatters him with the higheft titles that he can 
think of. 

162. Nimble Cyane^ Sfff.] The woman of thehoufe lofes no 
time in fetting a bottle of liquor before him. Succin£lus cur- 
fitat hofpes. Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. vi. 1. 107. — Succindus — lit. 
girt, trufled, tucked up, for the greater expedition. 

— A "venaljlagon,"] Of wine, which was fold at the tavern, 

163. A defender y^c*'\ Some perfon may perhaps fay, by 
way of excufe. 

165. Let that hejhorty tfff.] i. e. Stop Ihort, and never per- 
fift in doing ill. 

166. Should be cut off, ^r.] Left oiF when we come to man- 
hood. 

167. Indulge fan; ctcr, ^r.] Make all proper allowance for 
the errors of youth. 

Damajtppus, ^c."] True, one would make every allow- 

.ancc for the ioliics of young men ; bi|t Damaflppus is of an age 
10 know, and to do, better. See 1. 169 — 71. 

168. Cups 
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Meet him, a Syrophcenician inhabitant of the Idumaean 

gate ; . l6a 

With the a(Fe£lation of an hoft, he ialutes him lord andking ; 
And nimble Cyane with a venal flagon. 
A defender of his fault will fay to me, *^ We alfo have 

*^ done thefe things 
** When young men." *' Be it fo--but you left off, nor 

" farther 
*' Cherifh'd your error. — Let that be fhort which you 

** jQiamefuUy adventure." 165 

Some crimes fliould be cut off with the firft beard. 
Indulge favour to boys. Damafippus goes to thofe 
Cups of the hot baths, and to the infcribed linen, 
Mature for the war of Armenia, and for defending the rivers 
Of Syria, and for the Rhine and Ifter, To make Nero 170 

i68. Cups of the hot haths,] The Thermae, or hot baths at 
Rome, were places, where fome, after bathing, drank very hard. 
Hence Epigram matogr. Lib.xii, Epigr. 71, cited by Grangius, 
in his note on this pafTage, 

Frangendos calices, efFundendumque Falernum, ' 

Clamabat, bibcret, qui modo lotus eques. 

A fene fed poftquam nummi venere trecenti, 
Sobrius a Thermis nefcit abire domum. 

They alfo drank hot wine, while bathing, to make them fweat. , 
— — Thf infcribed linen,'] Alluding to the brothels, over the 
doors of which the entertainment which the guefts might expert 
was fet forth on painted linen. See Sat. vi. 1. 123, and note. 

169. Mature for the luary ^f.] Damafippus is now grown 
up to manhood, and ripe for entering uppn the fervice of his 
country. 

■ — Armenia,'] In the reign of Nero, Armenia excited new 
and dangerous tumults. 

169 — 70. Rivers of Syria, £ffr.] As the Euphrates, Tigris, 
and Orontes, which were to be well defended, to prevent the 
incJurlions of enemies into Syria. 

170. The Rhine and IfterJ] The former antiently divided 
Germany and France : the latter means the Danube, the largeft 
river in Europe ; as it pafleth by lUyricum, it is called the liter,. 
On the banks of both thefe rivers the Romans had many coiH 
quered nations to keep in fubje^on, and many others to fear^ 

171. ?2m 
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Securum vdtt haec «taS. mitte Oftia, Cae&r; >i 

Mi tte ; fed in magnd legatum qiisere popini* 

iivcnies aliqtio tum percuflbre jacentem, 

Permiftum nautis, aut fiiribus aut ftigitivis^ 

Inter carnifices, St Bibros fendapilaninij "^^TS 

£t refupinati ceflantia tynipana Galii : 

JEqua ibi libefts^^ cdthmunia pocula, Ie6luS 

i^'on alius cUiquam, hec m^nfa remotior ulK» 

Quid fecias, talem fbrtitUs, Pbnticc^ fervum t 

Nempe in Lucanos, aut Thu&a er^ftula mittas« iSa 

At vos, Trc^gen«e, voBis ignofcitis, fe quae 

Turpia cerdont, Volelbs Brutofijue decebuht; 

, 171 . Tj!;i^ age h ahle,'\ Perfons, at the time bf life td wliicli 
jbamalippus is arrived, are capable of entering into the armies^ 
which are to pFOted both the emperor and the empire. By Ne- 
ronem any emperor may be meant""— perhaps Domitian. 
Sat. iv. 38. 

— — Sendt CafoTi tScJ] q. d. Have yoii o<:cafion, O Csefar,^ 
for ari ambaflador to difpatch on bnfineft of ftate to Oftia, 6r to 
^c coafts of the Roman provinces ? Oftia was a city built by 
Ancus Martins, at the month of the Hver Tiber. Oftia -a;> 
iing. or Oftia -oriim, pltir. 

, 172. Seek your Ugate, ^r.] If yon fhduld dide to emplo^ 
Damafippus, you muft look for him in fome taveta^ and among 
the loweft and moft profligate company. 

175. Makers of coffins J\ Sandapila was a Bier, or coffin, for 
the poorer (brt, efpecially for thpfe who were executed, 

176. The ceajing drums^ ^c] The priefts of Cybele, iii 
their frantic proceiiGons, ufed to beat drums. Here is an account 
of one afleep on his back, perhaps dead drunk, with his driims bf 
him quite filent. They were called Galli, from Gallus, a rivei* 
in Phrygia, in Which country Cybele was peculiarly wbrftiipped* 
For a defcription of thefe, fee Sat. vi. 1. 5 1 1---16. 

177. There is equal liberty y ^r.] All are here upon one foot- 
ing-r-they drink out of the fame cup. 

-^ Another couchy ^f.] The Romans, at their entertain- 
ments, lay upon couches, or beds i and people of diftindlion had 
their couches ornamented, and fome were raifed higher than 
others— but here all were accommodated alike. 

178. Table more remote y ^r.] J^o table fet in a more of 
lefs honourable place— no fort of diftindion made, or refpeft 
fhewn, to one more than another. They were all *' Hail fel- 
^* low 5 well met I" as we fay. 

179. Such 
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'Safe, this age k a^)e* Sendl, Cbdar^ iend txD Oftla^ 
JBut feck your lega^ in a gf cat tavern, 
You will find him lyfng by feme -cut-thfoa^ 
Mix'd with faildrs, or t?F^ieV«i$^ or fugitives^ 
Among hangmen, and uiakers of cofStis, 17^ 

And the ceafing drums of a prieft of Cybdc lying onlris back; 
There is equal liberty, ctips id common; n^taiiddicrcoudl 
To any one, nor a table more •remote to saxy* 
What would you do, iPontiatS) if yoil Jjad fuch a llave ? 
Yc^u would furely fend him amortg the Lucant, or ih& TuC* 
can wOrkhbufes* i8o 

fiut you, fons of Troy, forgive 3K)iirfelves, andnfrhat thingi 
Ai-e bafe to a coBlerj will betome the VoleB or Bruti* 

179. Such ajlave, t^c] If you had a flave that paHed his 
time in fiach a maiiner> and In fuch rafcally company— ^if fuch at 
6ne had fallen to your lot, what would you do with him f 

1 80. T/fe LucaniJ] Lucama was a country ai Italy, beloRg- 
ing to Naples, where theilaves were punifhed by being made ttf 
dig in letters* ♦ 

-* Tufcan nhorkbeujks, ] jfirgaftula-i-iplaccs of punifllment 

for. flaves, where they wei?e<made to work in chains. Thefe were 
Very frequent in Tufcany. ^ 

181. Stmt o/Troy.l A fne^r on the low-minded and pfofli* 
^atc nobility, yho wepe proud of deriving their families froni 
the ancient Trojans, who firft fettled in Italy. See Sat. i . 100. 

* Forgi've yourfil<»es,'\ Eaiily fiild out excuses for what 
you do. 

182. Will teconie ihe VoUfi er Bruti, ] By thefe he means the 
hobles of Aome, the moft ancient families being derived froni 
Valerius Volefus, who -caitie and fettled at Rome, with Tatius 
king of the Sabines, on the league of amity with Romulus.—^ 
Srutus alfo was a name highly reverenced, on account of the 
noble adls of fome who had borne it. — Junius $rutus was the 
firft conful after the expulfion of the kings ; Domitius Jun. 
Brutus wa^ one of the confpirators againft Jul. Caefar ; thefe 
Were the chiefs of a noble family in Rome^ who bore the naxtic 
ef drutus. 

The poet here obferves, that the Roman nobility were got t9 
fuch a ftate of fhamelefs profligacy, that they gloried in ^idni 
and pradices, which a low mechanic would have been afhamed 
of; and which would liave difgt'aced e^eii a cobler, 

183. jff 

5 
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Quid, (i nunquatn adeo fipedis, adeoque pudendis 
Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora fuperiint ? 
ConTumptis opibus vocem, Damafippe, locafti 1 85 

Sipario, clapiofum ageres ut Phafma CatuUu 
Laureolum Velox etiam bene Lentulus egit, 
Judice me, dignus vera cruce, iiec tamen ipfi 
Ignofcas populo : pepuli frons durior hujus. 
Qui fedet, & fpe£bt trifcurria patriciorum : X90 

Plahipedes audit Fabios, ridere poteft qui 
Mamercorum alapas* quanti fua funera vendant, 
Quid refert ? vendunt nuUo cogente Nerone, 
Nee dubitant celfi Praetoris vendere ludis. 
Finge tamen gladios ihde, atque hinc pulpita pone : 195 

* 183. ^ never » Wr.] q. d. Wiat will you fay, if> after the 
examples which I have produced, fo infamous and ihameful^ 
there ihould remain yet worfe ? 

185. DamafippusJ] See his charafter, 1. 147— i8o, At lad 
he is fuppofed to have ruined himfelf, and to go upon the ftage. 

186. Theftage.l Siparium, properly, is the curtain of a 
theatre : here, by fynec. it denotes the theatre itfelf. 

Phafma.\ Catullus wrote a play, intitled Phafma, or 

the Vifion ; fo called from Gr. ^atvo/xai, appareo. Probably 
the work of fome fcribbler of that name, full of noife and rant. 

187. Velox Lentulus.'] Another of thefe profligate noble^* 
men. 

LaureolusJ] The name of a tragedy, in which the hero 

Laureolus, for fome horrid crime, is crucified. 

i^Z, I being judge."] In my opinion— in my judgment. 

Worthy, ^c] Richly deferving to be crucified in ear- 
ned, for condefcending to fo mean a thing as to turn ador upon 
a public flage. 

189. The 'very people,] Even the commonalty who attend at 
thefe exhibitions. 

The front of this people, i^c] The fpcdlators arc ftill^ 

if poffible, more inexcufable, who can impudently fit anddive^ 
themfelves with fuch a proftitution of nobility. 

190. Buffooneries,] Trifcurria, from tris (Gr. r^i^) three 
times, andlcurra, a buiFoon — the threefold buiffooneries of pcr- 
fons ading fo out of charader. 

■ Patricians,] Noblemen of the higheft rank. 

191. Barefooted F aba,] Planipes — an adlor, or mimic, that 
adted without (hoes, or on the plain ground. 

10 A fine 
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What) if we never ufe fo foul, and fo (hameful 
Examples, that worfe can not remain ? 
Thy riches coafumedi thy voicej Damafippus, thou haft 
hired to 185 

The ftage, that thou mighteft adl the noify Phafma of Ca- 
tullus. 
Velox Lentulus alfo afted well Laureo]us, 
Worthy, I being judge, a real cirofs. Nor yet can you 
Excufe the very people : the front of this people is ftill harder^ 
Who fits, and beholds the buffooneries of patricians : 19a 
Hears barefooted Fabii — who can laugh at the flaps 
Of the Mamerci. At what pricci they may fell their deaths 
What docs it fignify ? they fell them, no Nero compelling^ 
Nor doubt to fell them to the (hews of the haughty praetor. 
But imagine the fwords there, and put the ftage here : 195 

A fine piece of diver(ion> for the fpeflators to behold a mtini 
defceaded from one of the firfl families, a£iing fo low a part ! 

1^2, 0/ the Mamerci,'] A great family in Rome, defccnded 
from Mamercus ^milius> whoj when di6Utor> fubdued the re- 
bels at Fidense. 

A curious entertunment, trulyj to fee a defcendent of ihU 
family, fuffering kicks, and flaps on the face, like a merry-an- 
drew, OD a public flage, for the diverfion of the people ! 

— — Sell their deatht, ^r.] i* e. Expofe their peribns to be 
put to death.-*— q. d. No matter for what price theie nobles run 
the hazard of their lives ; they dp it voluntarily^ therefore no« 
body will pity them if they be killed. — ^He now proceeds to fa- 
tirize the noble gladiators. 

193. No Nero comfeilingt ^r.] Alluding to the cruelty of 
Nero, who commanded four hundred fenatots, and fix hundred 
knightSf to fight in the amphitheatre : thefe were excufable, 
for they could not help it ; but this was not the cafe with thofe 
the poet is here writing of, who, of their own accord, expofed 
their lives upon the ftage for hire, like common gladiators ; 
which we may underftand by vendunt. 

194. Nor douht, £^c.] Thev make no fcraple to engage in 
the fliews of gladiators given by the praetor, who fat on high, 
exalted in a car, to dired and fuperintend the whok. See 
Sat. X. 1. 36. — They hire themfdves, and therefore may be faid 
to iell themfelyes, as it were, for this purpofe. 

195. Imaging tbiftubrds, &r.] Suppofip you were to chufe, 

d ^ac 
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Quid iatius ? mortem fic qtrifquam exhorruit, ut fit 

Zelotypus Thymeles ; ftupidi collega Corinthi ? 

Res baud mira tamen, citharcedo principe, mimtts 

Kobilis : bxc ultra, quid erit nifi ludus ? & illic 

Dedecus urbis habes : nee mirmillonis in armis, 2CO 

Nee clypeo Gracchum pugnantem, aut falce fupina, 

(Oamnat enim tales^ habitus, fed damnat & odit,} 

Nee galea, frontem abfcondit; movet ecce tridentem, 

Poftquam librata pendentia retra dextra 

Nequicquam effudit, ntidum ad ^(Siacula vultum 205 

put the lifts for fword-playing on one hand, the ftage on the 
other, which fhould you think beft— which woM you chuCe t 

196. Has any one, ^f.j Has any one known the fear of 
death fo much, as not to nfque his life in a combat, rather tlum 
to play the foei as an^£h)r. 

We are to hnderftand the poet here to fay, that it is more 
fham^ful t6a6t upi6n th'efta|;'e, tlian to Ught as a gladiator, though 
at the hazard of life ; for who would not detell to play the pare 
of the cuckold Latinus, the jealous hufband of Thymele, or be 
a fellow-adlor with that ftupid fellow Corinthus — ^a low mimic 
and bufibon. 

197. Thymele.'] See Sat.i. K 36, and note. 

198. Prince a harper J] No wonder a nobleman* bom under 
the reign of Nero, who turned ador and harper himfelf, ihould 
be influenced by, and follow the example of, the emperor. 

The poet is here (hewing the rorfchief which accrues from the 
evil example of princes^ So before. Sat. vi. 6i6. 

199. Jfter thefe things t ^f.] After this, what can you ex- 
pert, but that it fhould become a general fafliion, aoddiat no- 
thing fhould be. found, in the polite world, but a£Ung plays and 
prize-fighting. Ludus fignifies both. 

— There,"] i. e. In that manner of employment, fa un- 
worthy the nobility of Rome, you hare Gracchus, &c.— Some 
read illud, agreeing with dedecus— q. d. You have Gracchus^ 
that difgrace, &c. 

200. The M/graee, ^cJ] A fevere rebuke of Gracdms, a 
nobleman of one of the greateft families in Rome, who debafed 
himfelf, to the fcandalof even the city itfeif,.in fighting upon the 
ft^ge* Juyenal cenfurcs him for* three enormities at once. 

I. F<)r his'bafenefs,.io fuch a condefcenflon. 

4%. For hi^ iamudencQriu not chufing an habit which might 

have dijguifedhim. 
3« For his cowardice in running away, and meanly (hewing^. 

hrmfelf to the people to obtain tteir favoar. 

200. Grac* 
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Which is beft ? has any one fo fear'd death, that he fhou'd be. 
Jealous of Thymele ; the colleague of ftupid Corinthus I 
Yet it is not furprizing, when the prince is a harper, that 

the noble 
Is a mimic : after thefe things, what will there be but a 

play ? and there 
You have the difgrace of the city: Gracchus, neither in the 

arms of a Mirmillo, 200 

Nor fighting with the (bield, or held-up fcythe, 
(For he condemns fuch habits, but he condemns and hatei 

them) 

Nor hides his forehead with an helmet ; behold he moves A 

trident. 
After the nets, hanging from his balanced right4iaiid, 
Hfi has caft in vain, his countenance naked to the icaf« 

folds 205 

200. Cracchuj,"] See Sat. ii. 143, &c. 

' Mirmiilo,] There were two forts of gladiators amoqf 
the Romans, which had different name^ according to thf fU'ms 
and habit which they appeared in. One fought with a fw^rd* or 
falchion, (haped like a fcyche (fake) in his right-handy a target 
on his left arm, and an helmet on his head ; he was called Mir* 
millo (from fxv^fdJ^, an ant, which is covered with fc^les like 
armoar. See Ai nsw.) or Secutor : the other wore a ihort coat 
without ileeves, called tunica ; a hat pn his bead ; he carried 
in his right-hand a javelin, forked like a trident, called fufcina; 
on his left arm a net, in which be endeavoured to catCh his ad* 
verfary, and from thence was called Retiarius. Sat. ii. L 1439 
note. 

Now Gracchus did no; take the arms of. the Mirmillo, which 
would have covered him jfrom being ibea^ly jciiown, but took the 
habit of the Retiarius, SLndimpMdfot^y^gffoM his pcHbntotht 
knowledge of all the beholderr. 

203. A trident J] Thefif^iaa. rSee xu)te pn 1. aoo. 

204. Jfter the nttStUci]^ It was the play of the Retiarius to 
throw his net over the. Mirmillo, and (6, confining him« to have 
him in his power ; to this end he took the beft. aim he conld» 
balancing the net as exactly as poffiMe* that ftough; cover hip 
mark, but Gracchus unified it, and then fied to elcape hb au^ 
tagoaift. 

205. Thefcaffoldul, Sp^dacula— the ic«ffi)Us pH w^ich the 
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Erigit, & toti fugit agnofcendus arena. 

Credamus tunicae, de faucibus aurea cum fe 

Porrigat, Sc longo jaftetur fpira galero. 

Ergo ignotniniatn graviorem pertulit omni 

Vulnere, cum Gracchb juflus pisgnare fecutor. 219 

Libera fi dentar populo fufFragia, quis tarn 
Pcrditus, ut dubitet Senecam prsferre Neroni i 
Cujus fupplicio non debuit una parari 
Simia, nee terpens unus, nee culeus unus* 
Par Agamemnonidae crimen i ied caufa facit rem 215 
Diflimilem : quippe ille Deis auiStoribus ultor 

fpedators fat to behold the (hews. Spefiacolum fomedmes £g- 
nifies a beholder. Ainsw. N** 4. 

206. Jshowledgcd, ^r«l Be l^Lnown by the fpedators. that, 
feeing who he was, they might not make the iignal for his being 
put to death, as a bad and cowardly gladiator. See Sat. iii, 
1. 36, note 2. 

— Jr^na] literally, fignifies fand ; but, by metonymy, 
thepartof the amphitheatre where the gladiators fought^ becaafe 
^rewed with fand, to keep them from flipping, and to drink up 
the blood. See Sat. ii. 1. 144. ' 

207. Trujt to his tunic,'] The Retiarius wore a fort of coat 
without fleeves, called tunica — hence Gracchus is called tuni- 
catus. Sat. ii. 143. — ^his was fo rich and magnificent, as plainly 
to ihew vyhat he was. Some, indead of credamus read cedamus, 
let us yield — i. e. to the evidence of his habit, to prove his rank. 

— — Since, ^r.] Cum — here ufed as quandoquidexn — for- 
afmuch as— feeing that. 

— A golden ivreath,'] The fpira was a band, or twiHed 
lace, which was faftened to the hat, and tied under the chin, to 
keep it upon the head. This band, or lace, alfo, being of gold, 
plainly fhewed that he was no common gladiatgr. 

'< See, 

*' His coat and hat-band ihew his quality." Stepney. 

208. Stretches it/el/, l^c] Being untied, hangs down on 
each fide of his face — porrigat de faucibus — loofely from the 
hat, or cap, which, having an high crown, appeared of a confi« 
*derable length from the bafe to the top — longo galero. 

• ■■ Is toffed,] Blown to and fro by the air, in his running 
from the Mirniillo. 

209. The Secutor.] Or follower. — The Mirmillo was fo called, 
from his following the Retiarius to kill him, after the latter had 
miffed with his net, «nlefs his iifs were begged* 

i ' ■ : 8 • - ^ 209. jf/2 
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He eredls, and flies tobpackno^edgedoverdie whole arena. , 
Let us truft to his tunic^ fince a golden wreath from M^ja^s 
Stretches itfelf, and is toiled from his long cap. ^ 

Therefore the Secutor bore «n heavier igaomitgr than znf 
Wound, being commanded to fight with Gracchus4 2X0 

If free fofFrages were id1owe4 the people, who is fo 
Lod, as that he fhould doubt to prefer Seneca to Nero i, • 
For whofe punifliment there ought not to be prepared, 
One ape, nor one ferpent, nor one fack* 
The crime of Oreftes was equal ; but the caufe makes the 
thing atS 

Unlike, for he, the gods being commanders, was the avenger 

209. jfn hea'uiir i^nominj, ^r. J The gladiator who fbugHt 
with (6 inexperienced and cowardly a fugitive, got more dimo- 
noiir in fighting with liim, though he overcame him> than if he 
had himfelf received a wound from a brave and experienced an- 
tagonill. 

*ii. If free fuffragts t ^f.] If the people were allowed to 
give their votes freely. See Sat. x. 77 — 81. 

212. Seneca to Nero /*] Lucius Seneca» uncle to Lucan the 
poet, and appointed tutor to Nero by Agrippina, who recalled 
him from banifhment. He was ^ orator, poet, philofopher'^ 
and hiftorian. He was put to death by Nero.— q. d. Who is 
fo loft to all fenfe of virtue— who fo abandoned, as even to 
doubt whether he fhould prefer Seneca to Nero ? 

213. For injhofe punijhment,'] i.e. For Nero's. 

213 — 14. Not one afefl^c."] A parricide, by the Roman lavir> 
was fewn up in a fack, with a cock, a ferpent, an ape, and a dog, 
and thrown into the fea. 

The poet means, that Nero's many parricides deferved more 
than one death. 

21 ;. Of Oreftes. 1 Agamemnonidse, the fon of Agamemnon 
and Clytemneftra. 

■ Crimi equal."] He flew his mother, and therefore was a 
parricide as well as Nero, who flew his mother Agrippina, by 
whofe means he got the empire. 

>■ The caufe makes, (STr.] The occafion, and the motive 
from which Orefles afled, were wtry different from that of 
Nero, and therefore makes a great difference as to the ad itfelfl 

216. Was the a<venger» ^r.] Orefles killed his mother Cly* 
temnefba, becaufe fhe, with her paramour ,£gyflhus, had mur- 
dered his father Agamexpnon ; therefore Oreftes might be 

D d 3 V^;^'^^ 
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•Patris erat casfi mtdit inter pocula ; led nee 
EkAria&juguIo ie polluit, ^ut Spartani 
Sanguine c6njugii : nuUts aconita propinquis 
Mifcuit : in fcena nunquam cantavit Oreflot : aid 

TroTca non -fcripfit. quid emm Virginius armis 
Debuit ulcifei magis, aut cum Vindiee Galba ? 
Quid Nero tarn fsevd, cruddque tyrannide fecit? 
Haec opera, atque hm font generofi principis artes^ 
Gaudentis foedo peregrina ad pulpita eantu 215 

.Proftitui) Graiaeque apium mtruifle corona. 
Majorum eiKgies habeant infignia vocis, 

looked upon as a ninifter of divine jultice, to execute the ven« 
geauce of the gods, and to a£t» as it were» by their command- 

a 1 7. In the midfi of his f«/i.] Homer*-Ody fT. A and a— is 
of Juvenal's Qpinion> that Agamemnon was flain at a banqaeCj 
when he little expe£Ved fuch treatment. 

Homer, as well as Juvenal, juftifies this revenge, as being un<* 
der taken by the advice of the gods. 

218. Throat ofEleSra,'] Oreftes did not kill his filler KleAm, 
as Nero did his brother Britannicus. Hor* Lib. ii. Sat. iii, 

!• 137— 40' 

219. Spartan wedlock,^ He did not kill his wife Hermione, 

the daughter of MenelaUs king of Sparta, as Nero murdered his 
wives Odavia, Anton! a, and Poppaea. 

— — Poifonfor none, ^c] As Nero did for his brother Bri- 
tannicus, and for his aunt Domitia. 

zzq. Never fangy lic,^ OreHes (fee Sat. \, 1. 5, note) mad 
as he was, never (ang upon a fiage, as Nero did, 'who not only 
fang upon the theatre among the ordinar)' comedians, but took a 
journey to Greece, on purpofe to try his fkill am6ng the moft fa* 
mous ardfts, from whom he bore away the garland, and'return-v 
ed to Rome in triumph, as if he had conquered a province. 

221. Never nurote Tr6ics,'\ Nero had alfo the vanity of be- 
ing thought a good poet, and made verfes on the deftru^ion of 
Troy, called Tro'fca ; and, it is reported; that he fat Rome on 
fire, in order to realize the fcene better. It is alfo faid, that 
he placed himielf, dreiTed in a theatrical habit, on an eminence 
in Rome^ and fang a part of his Troica^ to his harpi during the 
conflagration. 

— What ought yirginiuSf t^c] Nero's roonitrous fitdics 
and cruelties could not but make the people weary of his goveri^. 
inent. Virginius Rufus, his lieutenant-general in Gayl, by 
thp a/BiUAce of Junius VindcX* (a noblenaa of tha( coantry) 
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Of a father flain in the midft^his cups : but he neither 
jPoUuted bimfelf with the throat of Eleftra, nor with the 

blood 
Of Spartan wedlock ^- poiioA for none of his relations 
Did he mix. QreAes neTer iang upon the flage. 220 
Never wrote -TiS^fcs : for what ought Virginias with 1^ 

arms ' . - . , . 

ftather avenge^ or Gaib^Miith Vi^Aefi 
What did Nero in a tyraiinyj/p/avi^ge -and bloody ? 
Thefe are the works^ ^md. thefe the arts of a noble prince^ 
Rejoicing, with fhamelefs fong, on foreign ftages to be 225 
Proftituted, and to have deferved the parfley of a Grecian 

crown. 
*^ het the ftatues of your, anpeftors have the tojlcens of youx 
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foon perfuaded the armies under his command to ^ from their 
^legiance* and fdicited Sergius Galba^ lieutenant-general in 
Spain, to do the like, by oiFering him the empire in favour of 
jjiankind, which he at laft accepted; upon intimation that Nero 
had iiTued fecret orders to difpatch him, and marched, with aM 
the forces he could gather, towards Rome. Nero, not being in 
a condition to oppoiis fuch troops, fell into defpair, and endea* 
voured to make his efcape ; he put himfelf in difguife, and 
crept« with four attendants only, to a poor cottag^, where, per- 
ceiving be .was purfued, as a facrifice to public vengeance, and 
fearing jio fall into the hands of the people, with much ado he 
refolved to ftab himielf. 

223. Wif0t Jid )i€ro» fffr.] What, among all his ads of 
cruelly and tyranny, has he everidone worthy a prince ?<— what 
has he atchieved by them |--or^ indeed, what befide thefe can 
i>e faidofhim;? 

224* Thefi are the ntjorks, HcJ] If you .afk me, fays an an- 
iWerer, I will tell you all that can be udd of him ;«*-viz. That 
it was his delight to proftitute the dignity of a prince, to the 
meannefs of a commou fiddler, by exfoSi^ himfelf on the public 
ilages of Greece-^that, tnftead of glorying in real crowns of 
triumph, his ambition was to get a garjahd of parfley (the re- 
ward of the befl fiddler) in thieNemsean games, from the Grecian 
mufic-mafters^— Thefe games were celebrated to the memory of 
Archemorus, the young ion of Lycurgus. 

ZZ'j. «* J^et thejtatush 5^^*] As fuch w^rc your exploits, 

»d4 Q^ti^ 
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Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Thyeftae . 
^ Syrtna, vel Andgones, ieu perfonam Menalippes, 
£t de marmoreo citharam fufpende colofTo. a30 

Quis, Catilina, tuis natalibus, atque Cethegi 
Inveniet quicquam fublimius I arma tamen vos 
Nodurna) & flammas domibus teinplifque parillis^ 
Ut Braccatorum pueri, Senonumque minores, 
Auil, quod liceat tunica punire molefti r 93$ 

Sed vigUat Conful, vcxillaque veftra coei^cet. 

O Nero, and you have no other trophies wherewith to ornament 
the ftatues of your anceftors» let the parfley- crown, which you 
won by finging, be placed before them* Jniigne-^plnr. infig- 
ilia — fignifies all marks and tokens of honour, fuch as crowns j» 
robes, &c. 

2z8. " Of DomitiusJ] Thy grandfather and father, both of 
which were named Domitius. His father was Caius Doroicius 
Ahenobarbus, conful, and afterwards governor of Traffalpine 
Gaul ; he was flain in the war with Pompey. 
* 229. ** OfThjeftes, or of Antigone,^ i.e. The drefs which 
you wore when you played in the tragedies fo called* Syrma^ 
a long garment; which tragic players ufed. 

— ** The tnafk of MenalippeS\ The mafk which you wore, 
when you adled the part of Menalippe, the fitter of Antiope, 
queen of the Amazons, in the comedy of £uripides, written on 
her dory. She was taken captive by Hercules, and given Thc- 
feus to wife. 

230. ** Snfptnd anharpy l£c,'\ Nero, according to Pliny, 
eredted a colofTal flatue of AnguAus, one hundred and ten feet 
high (according to Suetonius, one hundred and twenty). Sue- 
tonius, De Ner. ii. 10. /ays, that Nero honoured highly a harp 
that was given him by the judges (in his contell with the Grecian 
snuficians) and commanded it to be carried to the flatue of Au<« 
goilus. This the poet alludes to in this place. 

The apoftrophe to Nero, in the above four lines, is conceived 
with much humour, and at the fame time with due fevericy— • 
thefe are greatly heightened by the ironical ufe of the word in- 
£gnia, 1. 227. 

231. Catilwe,] The confpirator, whofe plots and contrivances 
were found out and defeated by Cicero. He was fo debauched 
and profligate, that his name is frequently ufed to denote the 
yileftof men.— So Juvenal, Sat. xi v. 41—2. 

Catilinam 

Quocunque in populo vldeas> quocunfque fub axe. 

Yet he was well born* 
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f ^ Before the fieet of Dqmitius dothoii place the long garment 
f^ Of ThyeAes ; or orAotigones or the mad; of Menalippe^ 
^S And fufpend an I^arp from a marble coloiTl^/' 2301 

Who, Catiline, will fin4 out any thing more noble thai) 
your birth, 
Or than that of Cethegus ? but yet, no£himal 
Arms, and flames, for the houfes and temples ye prepared, 
As fons of the Gauls, or the pofterity of the Senones, 
Attempting, what it would be right topi^nifl^ with a pitched 
• coat: 235 

But the conful is vigilant, and ref^rains your banners^ 

232. Ctthegui\ Caius, one of the confp|rators with CatiUnea 
a mai^ of fenatorial dignity. 

232— :3. NoSiurnal arms.} Meditated the dcftrudlion of the 
people of Rome by night» and armed yourfelyei accordingly^ 
with torches and other inftruinents of mifchief. 

234. Sons of the Gauls, '\ Braccatoram. — The Gai^s wer^ 
called Braccati^ from the breeches, or trowfers, which the peo- 
ple of Narbonne and Provence ufed to weajf. See Sat. iL 
169, note. 

— • — Senones,"] A people of the antient race of the Celts, 
inhabiting the Lionnou in Gaol. 

Thefe peopile, under Brennus their general. Tacked and barnt 
Rome, and befieged thecapitol, but, by the condudt and Valour 
of the didlator Camillus, were defeated. 

235. 4 pitched coat,] Tunica molelia. This was a coat, or 
garment, bedaubed and interwoven with pitch and other com* 
buftibles, and put on criminals, who were chained to a poft, 
and thus burnt alive. See Ainsw. Moleftus. This inllra* 
meiit of torture was exprelTed bv the phraf&«->tunica mo^ 
lefta. 

The emperor Nero, after charging the Chriftians with fetting 
Rome on £re, publicly tortured and flew them on ftages in the 
day-time, and at night put tunicas moleflae on their bodies, and 
lighted them up, by way of torches, in the night-time. Comp^ 
Sat. i. 1-155, i^ote2. 

236. Thecon/uL] Cicero was then conful. 

■■ Refirains your hanners.\ Under which many wicked 
and defperate men had inlifted :^but. the fury of their, arms was 
retrained by the vigilance of the ccmfal, who watched all their 
fnotioDs. 

237. NfM 
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Hie novus Arpinas, ignobiiis, & modo Roane 

Municipaliseques galeatum ponit ubique 

Frxiidium attomtis, & in omni gente laborat» 

Tantum tgkur murosr intra toga contulit illi 24^ 

Nominis, & tituli ; quantum non Leucade^ quantum 

ThefHilise csmpis 06^avius abftulit udo 

Csedibus afliduis gladio. fed Roma parentem, 

Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixk. 

Arpinas alius Volfcorum in monte folebat^ - 245 

Pofcere mercedes alieno lafliis aratro j 

Kodoiam poft haec frangebat yertice yite^^ 

Si lentus pigra muniret caftra dolabra ; 

257. Neivman.l The Romans gave this name to tho^ who 
iK^ere the firil dignified peribne of their family, and who them* 
ielves were of obfcure birth. Catiline, in deriiion, urged this 
name in contempt againft Cicero. 

<— — Jrpittum,] An antient town of the Volici !» taly, fa- 
.^noiis for being the birth-place of Tolly* 

Arpinas figmiies one of Arpiaum. 

■ Ignoble ^ ] Of mean extra£tion. 

238. J municipal knight-'] Munidpalis Signified one who 
belonged to a town free of the city of Rome ; this was the cafi? 
with Tolly, who was born at Arpinum, and had been, foon after 
lus coming to Rome, admitted into the equeftrian order. Ca- 
tiline called him ther^pre Municipalis Eques, in contempt. 

Belmeted.\ Arnjed.-t-^Synec. like galeatus. Sat. i. 

1-69 ; and caligatost Sat. ui. 3;Z2. 

239. j^ftanifife/peopleJ]' VI tio were dreadfully terrified by 
:the defigns and attempts of the confpirators. 

■ ■ Labours, every njuberf,'^ Beftirs himfelf in all quarters^ 
lor the fecurity of the city. 

I take — in omni gente-rin.this place, to mean fomething like 
Bbique gentium, which ^gnifies^ every where, in what part of the 
world foever. 

And .indeed,Tull»-«ot .-only ihewed his a£livity within the 
city, but he (li/pofed guards and fpies throughout all Italy, as 
well as among every tribe of the Roman people — finding out, 
by the AUobroge^^nd qtneis, the defigns of the traitors. 

240. 7]^^ ^07y/i.j.ljis robe of office ; buthere, by metonym. 
jhis prudence aiidjKCue ^unfels. 'X'oga here is oppofed to gla* 
dio> 1. 243. • ' " " 

I 241, Ocla^ 
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This new man of Arpinum, ignoble, and lately at Rome 
A municipal knight^ puts every where an helmeted • 
Safeguard for the aftonifhed people, and labours every wherr* 
Therefore the gown conferred on him, within the walls^ 

more fame 240 

And honour, than Odavius brought away from Leucas^ or 

from 
The fields of TheffiJy, by his fwgfd wet 
With continual ilaughtett : but Rome, the parent, 
Rome fet free, called Cicero the father of his country* 
Another Arpinian, in the mountain of the VoUci, ufed 245 
To demand wages, tired with the plough of another man* 
After this he broke a knotty vine with his head. 
If, idle, he fortified the camp with a lazy axe. 

241. O^avius] Cs(ar> afterwards oUled Aagnfiat. 

LeucasA A promontory of £pirns» called alio Leo* 

cate, near whicn O^vius Caefar defeated Antony and Cleo* 
patra, in a bloody naval battle. 

242. FMs 9f Tbefaly, Cf^r.] Philippic in Theflalia, whcif 
he defeated firatas and Caffius* 

244. R§me fet ^ri$.'\ Delivered and fet fire frgmi tlie dangers 
that threatened it, and reftored to its laws and liberties* wmch 
for a while had been fufpended by the pablic troubles. 

Father of bis c9unffyJ\ This honotnrable title was given 

to Cicero, after the defeat of Catiline's conijpiiracy. He was the 
£r(l who bore it. It was afterwards given to iome of the em^ 
perors ; but much more fropn flattery, than btoaufe they de» 
terved it. 

245. Anothtr Arfhian^l C. Marias, wha al(b came fnm 
Arpinum, was a poor ploughman there« who lured himieif out 
to plough the ground of others. 

Oftbi FMri.] Arpinom was an andcnt city in the 

country of the Volfci, now called Arpino, between Tufcany to 
the weft, and Campania to the eaft. 

247. He broke a knotty vine, l^eA The Rd9ian centurions 
ufed to carry a piece of tough vine-oranch in iktir hands, with 
which they correfled the ibldiers when they didamifs. Marins 
was once a private foldier, and had had dlt centurion's ftick 
broke upon his head, for being laiy at his work, when fet to 
chop with an axe the wood ufed in fortifying the canp againft 
the enemy. See Sat, v. 1 j4<«-r5* 

249* Sst/faine4 
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Hie tamen & Cimbros, & futnma peri(/ula rcrum 

Excipit, At febs Criepidantem protegit Urbem. 2^0 

Atque ideo poftqiiam ad Cimbros, ftragemque volabant^ . 

Qui nuRquam attigerant majora cadavera, corvi\ 

Nobilis ornatur lauro collega fecunda. ■ ' 

^ Plebeiae ]>e€i(tt'Um iLniAtae^-plebeia fuerunt 

Nomina : pro totis legionibus hi tamen, & pro ^^55 

Omnibus auxiliis,'^tqlie^<Wnni pleSe Latina 

Sufficiunt Dis infenris, Ternequc parent! : 

Pluris enim Decii, quam qui fervantur ab illis* 

AiicilM nattts trabeam & diadema Qiiirini, 

249. The Cimbri,'] The Teutones and Cimbri, neigh- 
bouring nations, joined their forces, and marched towards 
Rome, by which they fbuck a terror througbout Italy : but 
C. Marius, with Q^ Catullqs the proconiul, marched out 
againd them, fadained their attack, and totally defeated 
tbecb. 

. Dangers hf iiffkirsJ] When the affairs of Italy, of 

Rome efpecially, feemed to be in the utmoft danger from thefe 
powerful enemies. 

250. jind alone, l^cJ] Though (^Catullus was with Marius 
in this viAory, yet Maritts was the commander in chief in the / 
Cimbrian war, therefore the whole honour of the vi^ry was 
afcribed to him. Comp. L 253» ...• 

25 1 . Jfter tb€ crews^ W^'•^ Aod other birds of prey, which^ 
after the battle, came to feed upon the flain. See Horn. U. i. 
c. ii. 393, ^.aL-*-^.d. After the battle was ended. See 
Sat. iv. L 1 11.^ 

252. Greater car cafes, 1 The Cimbri were, in general, men 
of large Mature. ' • . . 

253. His noble colleague,'] Q^ Catullus, who had been fecond 
in command, and was of noble birth. 

— — Is adorued tvith the fecond laurel.] Received only the 
fecond honours of the day. 

254. Tbe Decii, Iffc,'] Thefe, though originally of low ex- 
tradion, yet gshied immortal honours, by facriiicing their lives 
for their country-f— the father in the Latin war, the fon in the 
Hetrufcan, and the grandibn in the war againft Pyrrhus. 

255. Whole legimu, ^cJ] The Romans had a fuperflition, 
that if their general would confent to be devoted to death, or 
facrificed to Jopater,Mars, the Earth, and the infernal Gods, all 
the misfortunes of his party would be transferred on their ene« 

mies. 
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Yet he both the Cimbri, and the greatcft- dangers of 

affairs, ' •» 

Suftains, and alone protefts the trembling city, 250 

And fo, after to the Cimbri, and to the flaughter^ the crows 

» 

Flew, who had never touched greater carcafes, ^ 

His noble colleague is adorned with the fecond laurel. •' * . 
The fouls of the Decii were plebeisin, their'^ names > 
Plebeian : yet thefe, for whole legions, aaid for all 255 
Our auxiliaries, and for all the Latin common people, 
Suffice for the infernal Gods, and parent Earth : 
For the Decii 'Were of more value than thofe who were 

faved by them. 
iBorn from a fer vant maid, the robe and diadem of Romulus^ 

mies. This opinion was confirmed by feveral fuccefsful in- 
ilances> particularly two, in the perfons of the Decii, father 
and Ton. The firil being conful wicn Manlius in the wars againft 
the Latins, and perceiving the left wing, which he commanded, 
give back, called oat to Valerius the High priefl to perform on 
him the ceremony of confecration (Livy, Lib.viii.) and imme- 
diately fpurred his horfe into the thickell of the enemies, where 
he was killed, and the Romans gained the battle. His fon af- 
terwards died in the fame manner in the war againft the Gauls, 
with the like fuccefs. 

Z57. Sujiccli i. e. To appeafe, and render them propitious 
to the Roman arms. 

258. More 'value, l^cJ] Such men as thefe are to be more 
highly prized than all the army and people for whom they thus 
nobly facrificed their lives. 

259. Born from afer*vant maid, ^cA Servius Tullius, born 
of the captive Oriculana. But Livy iuppofes her to have been 
wife to a prince of Corniculum (a town of the Sabines in Italy) 
who was killed at the taking of the town, and his wife carried 
away captive by Tarquinius Prifcus, and prefented as a Have to 
his wife Tanquil, in whofe fervice fhe was delivered of thb 
Tiillius. 

— — . The robe, SsTf.] The enfigns of royalty are here put for 
the kingdom, or royalty itfelf— fo the fafces, for the higheft 
offices in the flate. See Sat. iii. 128, note. 

— — - Romulus. 1 Called Quirinus. See Sat. ill. 1. 67, note 
on ** O Quirinus," 

260. Loft 
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£r hfcts meruity Regum ultimus ille honor urn* a6o 

ProdtCa laxabant portarum clauftra tyrannis 

Exulibus juvenes ipfius confulis, & quos 

Magnum aliquid dubii pro libertate deceret, 

Quod miraretur cum Codite Mutius, & quas 

Imperii iinet Tiberinum virgo natavit. 265 

Occulta ad patrcs produxit crimina fervus 

Matronis lugendut : at iUos verbera jufiis 

Afficiunt pcsnii, it legum prima fecuris. 

Malo pater tibi fit Therfites, dummodo tu (Is 

^laddx fimilis, Vulcaniaque arma capefTaSy 27a 

260. Lafi ofgo9J kings,'] Livy fays^ that^ with him, jufla ac~ 
legitima regna ceciderunt. 

261. Youths rf the eottfidt He."] The two ions of L. Junius 
BruuiSy Titus and Tiberius^ who, after their father had driven 
Tarqain» and his whole race, out of Rome, and taken an oath of 
the Romans never more to fulfer a king, entered into a confpi- 
racy to reftore the Tarqoins ; the fum of which was, that the 
gates of the city (hould be left open in the night-time for the 
Tarqoins to enter : to this purpofe they fent letters, under their 
own hands, with promifes to this efFe^. 

'261. The faftenings, ^r.] The bars of the city gates^ 
which were to be betrayed to the Tarquins. 

262. Exiled tyrants,'] The Tarquins. 

263. Some great things ^c] It would have been becoming 
thefe ions of the patriot Bratus to have flricken ibme great 
flroke, that might iiave tended to fecure the public liberty ; 
which, under the new government, after the expulfion of the 
kings, mud have been in a doubtful and uncertain flate«— not as 
yet eftabltfhed. 

264. Mutius] Scsevola, who, when PoHenna, king of Tuf- 
cany, had entered into an alliance with the Tarquins, to reftore 
them by force, went into the enemy's camp with a refolutiou 
to kill their king Porfenna, but, inftead of him, killed one of his 
guards ; and, being brought before the king, and finding his 
error, burnt off his right hand, as a penalty for his miflake. 

■ Codes] Horatitts, being to guard a bridge, which he 
perceived the enemy would foon be mailer of, he Hood and re- 
folutely oppofed part of their army, while his own party repafled 
the bridge, and broke it down after them. He then threw him- 
felf, armed as he was, into the Tiber, and efcaped to the city. 

265. Whofwajny ^c] Clelia, a Roman virgin, who was 

given 
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And the falces, that laft of good kuigs-deferved. 266 

The youths of the confiil himfelf were opening the faftetiings 
Of the gates, betrayed to the exiled tyrants, and whom. 
Some great thing for doubtful fibcrty might have become. 
Which Mutius, with Codes, might admire, and the virgiit 
Who fwam the Tiber, the bounds of our empire. 265 

A flave, to be bewailed by matrons, produced their hidden 

cringes 
To the fathers : but (Iripes affcft themvith juft 
Punifliment, and jthe firft axe of the laws* 
I had rather thy father were Therfites, fo tljcm art - 
Like Achilles, and take in hand the Vulcanian arms, 270 

given to king Pcn-fenna as an hcftage, made her efcape front 
the guards, and fwam over the Tiber. King Porfenna was Co 
firiken with thefe three inflances of Roman bravery, that h€ 
withdrew his armv, and courted their friendihip. 

266. ji JIave.] Vindicius, a flave who waited at table> 
overhearing part of the dilcourfe among the confpirators, went 
fbrait to theconfulsy and informed them of what he had beard. 
The ambafTadors from the Tarquins were apprehended and 
fearched ; the letters above mentioned were found upon them» 
and the criminals feized. 

BeivaiUd by matrons y l£c,'\ By the mothers of fuck of 

the confpirators as were put to death, as the fad caufe of their de*. 
drudion, by accufing tliem to the fenate. 

— - Produced. ] P roduxit — brought out— -difcovered. 

267. But fmpest Jffc] The proof being evident ac^ainft 
them, they luffered the punilhment (which was newly intro- 
duced) of being tied naked to a flake, where they were firit whip- 
ped by the lidlors, then beheaded : and Brutus, by virtue of his 
office, was unhappily obliged to fee this rigorous fentence exe- 
cuted on his own children. See ^n. vi« 817 — 823. 

268. Firfi axe of the iW/.] 1. e. The fird time this ieatence 
had been executed fince the making of the law. 

269. Therfites, '\ An ugly biiiFoon in the Grecian army be- 
fore Troy. See Hom. U. jS. 1. 216 — 22. 

270. Achilles J] iEacides -2e, or -is, ib called from his grand- 
father iEacus, who was the father of Peleus, the father of 
Achilles. 

— The Vulcanian armsJ] Or armour, that was made by Vul- 
can, at the requeit of Thetis, the mother of Achilles, which 
could be pierced by no human force. 
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Quam te Therfitae fimilem producat Achilles* 

£t tamen, ut longe repetas, longeque revolvas 

Nomeii} ab infami gentem deducis afylo* 

Majorum primus quifquis fuit ilie tuorum^ ^ 

Aut paftor fuit, aut illud) quod dicere nolo* lyj 

27 1 • Than that Achilles , ^c, ] The poet here Hill Inain tains 
}ns argument, viz. that a virtuous perfon^ of low and mean birth, 
may be great and refpedable : whereas a vicious and profligate 
perfon> though of the nobleft extradion^ is deteftable and con- 
temptible. 

272. Howe<verfar, iicJ] Juvenal here fbikes at the root of 
all family-pride among the Romans, by carrying them op to 
their original.*— Revolve, roll or trace back, for however many 
generations. 

273* Jin infamous afylum."] Romulus, in order to promote the 

nUng of the city, in its firft infancy, eftabliihed an afyluin# 
mdoary, where all outlaws, vagabonds, and criminals of 
all kinds, who could make their efcape thither, were fure to be 
iafe. 

275* Either *was ajbepherd,"] As were Romulus and Remus^ 
imd, their brineer up, Fauftulus. 

Unwilling to/a^*1 As the poet does not fpeak his own 

meaning. 
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Than that Achilles fhould produce thee like Therfites, 
And ydt, however for you may fetch, and ifar revolve 
Vour name) ydu deduct your race from an infamous aiylum* 
Whoever h^, the firft of your a'hceftors, v^as, 
JEither he was a fhepherd, or that which I am unwilling to 
fay 4 27 s 

meanings it. may not be v^ry eafy to determine it : but it is 
likely that he would infinuate> that hone of the Romans had 
much to brag of in point of family g^iindear^ and that none of 
them could tell but that they might hcve coxhe from fome rob- 
ber, or cat-throat, among the firft fugitives to Rome, or even 
from fomething worfe than that> if worib cotild be : and indeed 
Romulus himfelf, their founder, was a parricide, for he is faid to 
have killed his brother Remus, 

Thus Juvenal concludes this fine Satire on family-iiride» 
which he takes evety occaiidn to mortify, by ihewinop, that what 
a man is in himfelf, not what his anceftors were, is the great 
matter to be confidered. 

" Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow ; 
«* The reft is all but l^atier or prutiello." Pope, ' 
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Argument. 

^uvenaly in this Satirey expofes and cenfures the detejiable vice 
then praSifed at Rome. Some have' thought that this is done 
too openly. So Farnaby^^Obfaenam cinadorum ^ paths-- 
' corum turpitudinem acriter^ at nimis aperie infeSfatur. 
Marjball faySy that on account of certain expreJfiQns in this 
Satire^ yuL C. Scaliger advifed every man of probity to ab^ 
Jiain from the whole work of JuvenaL Butyfurely-^ this is 
greatly mijiaking the mattery and not adverting duly to the 
difference betiveen fuch writers as exert their genius in the 
caufe of viccy ^andfo write upon ity as if they wijhed to re^ 
commend it to the imaginationy and thus to the pra6itce of 
mankind {as Horace among the RomanSy and Lord Roche/ier 
among us) andfuch a writer as Juvenaly who exerted a fine 

SCIRE velim, quare toties mihi, Naevole, triftis 
Occurras fronte obdudla, ceu Marfva viftus. 
Quid tibi cum vultu, qualem deprenfus habebat 
Ravola, dum Rhodopes uda tcrit inguina barba ? 
Nos colaphum incutimus lambenti cruftula fervo, 5 

Line I. NiC'volus.] The poet, as an introduction to this Sa« 
tire, in which he expofes and condemns the monftrous impurities 
then reigning in Rome, brings to view, as an example of their 
evil confequences, one Nasvolus, a monller of vice, whoappears 
in a moll ihabby and forlorn condition, more like an outcaft 
than a member of civil fociety ; ruined by thofe very vices by 
which he had thought to have enriched himfelf, Juvenal is 
fuppofed to have met him often, lately, in a ftate of the utmoU 
dejedlion and mifery, and now he afks him the reafon of it. 

2^ Marjyas,] A Phrygian mulician, who challenged Apollo^ 
but v/as overcome by him, and flayed alive* 

4- ^- 
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ARGUMENT. 

^enttiSj and an ahU pin^ again/l vtce^ and^ in particular^ 
againft that which is the ihitf ipbjeSf of this Satire ; in 
which he Jets itforthy infuch terms, as tio create a difguji ahd 
abhorrence, not only of thofe monjlers oflewdnefs who prac^ 
tifed it, hut alfo of tht 'dice itfelf\ fo thai both might hi 
avoided by the indignant reader^ and be held in the highe/I 
detejiation and horror^ Such were our Poet^s views in 
what he wrote, and therefore the plainnefs of his exprejjions 
ke^ doubtlefs, thought ntuch fnofe conducive to thts deji^ed 
end^ as tending to render thefubjeSf more Jhocking, than if he 
had contented himf elf with ofily touching it with tht gentler 
hand of petiphrafis, or cifcUmlocution^ 

I WOULD krtoWi why fo often, N^volus^ you meet mtf, 
Sad, with a clouded brow, like the conquered MarfyaS* 
What have you to do with a countenance^ fuieh as Ravola 

had 
Dlfcovered in his lewd commerce with Rhodbpe ^ 
We give a box on the ear to a fervant who licks bifcuits, j 

4. Ravola,] Som^ inipare wretchi whoj toeing jeteAed with 
])is milbefsi in the fitilacion heri^ defcribed^ was confounded with 
ihame at the difcovery. 

5. BifcuitsJ] Cruftuia— 'Wafers, br fuch-like things ; or litJ^ 
tie fweec takes, which ufed to b^ given to children. So Hori 
Sat. i. 1. ^54>^. 

lit piieris olim dant eruftnla blandi 
Dodloresi elem^nta velint at difcere prima. 

As mailers fondly footh their boys to read 
With ^akes and fWeetmeats. P a a k ci 8« 
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Non crat hac facie miferabilior Crepereius 

P<Jlio, qui triplicem ufuram praeftare paratus 

Circuit, & fatuos non invenit- unde repente 

Tot rugae ? certe modico contentus agebas 

Vernam equitem, conviva joco mordente facettis, lO 

Et falibus vebemens intra, pomocria nati^. 

Omnia nunc contra : vultus gravis, horrida ficcae 

Sylva coina& ; nullum tota. niter ia tute, quateixi^ 

Fraeftabat calidi ctrcuixilita^ fafria vlfci ; 

Sed fruticante pilo neglcfia & fquallida; crura. 15 

Quid macies aegri veteris, quern tempore Ibngp. 

Torret quarta dies, olimque doraeftica febris i \ 

Peptendas animi tormenta latentis in aegro 

Corpore, deprendas & gaudta: fumit utrumque 

Cruftula may herevbe underilood of fy^N^tmeats in. g^n^talr 
The thought feems to be — If a flave be beaten befaure,he (bt 
far indulges his liquorifh appetite, as to lick the d&kes, or 
iweetmeats, as he brings, them to table, how much more worthy 
of punifhment are fuch wretches as Ravola, who- indulge^ without 
reilraint, in the moll ihameful impurities ? 

6 — 7. Crepereius Pollio,'] A noted fpend thrifty who could not 
borrow any more money, though, he oi{iered' triple intereit for 

it, 

8. Went a^out,"] Hunting after money-lenders. 

—1— Found not fools,'] Could not meet witlv any who wouM 
be fools enough to truO: him with their money. 

10. The knight 'like JlaveJ] i. e. Though an home-born flave» 
yet thou didft live as jolly and happy as if thou hadft been a 
knight. 

Verna eques was a jocofe phrafe among the Romans, to de- 
note flaves who appeared in a llyle and manner above their con- 
dition ; thefe they ludicroufly called Yernae equites, gentlenicn— 
Haves, as we ihould fay. — The phrafe feems to be ibmething 
like the French bourgeois gentilhomme — the cit^gentleman. 

In FalflafF's humorous account of Juftice Shallow and his 
fervants, he fays, *' they, by dbferving him, do bear them- 
•' felves like fooHfh juftices ; he, by converfing with them, is 
*' turned into a juftice-like ferving man.*' 

11. fFittici/ms^&c] Pom cerium (quaii poft murum) was a 
fpace about the walls of a city, or tpwn^ as well within as with- 
out, where it was not lawful to plough or build> for fear o^hin* 

dering 
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Not more miferable than this face, was Crepereius 
PoUio, who, ready to pay triple intereft, 
* Went about, and found not fools. — ^Whence on « fodden 
So many wrinkles ? certainly, content with a little, ybu afled 
The Jcnight-like flavjc, a facetious gueft with biting jeft, 10 
And quick with witticifins born within the limits of the city. 
All is now contrary : a heavy countenance, a rough wood 
Of dry hair : no neatnefs in all your flcin, fuch as 
A bandage of warm glue dawbed about you procured* 
But your legs are negledted, and filthy with hair growing. 15 
What means the leannefs of an old ilck man, whom for a 

Jong time 
A fourth day parches, and a fever, long fince familiar ? 
You may difcover the torments of a mind lurking in a fick 
Body, and you may difcover joys : each habit the face 

dering the defence of the €ity«— hence^ meton. a limic» or 
bound. ^ 

By wittictfms born, or brought forth* within the pomoeria> or 
iimits of the city, Juvenal means thofe of a polite kind, in con- 
Ci'adiilindion to the provincial, coarie, low-born jefls of the 
common ilaves. Hence urbanitas, from urbs, a city, means 
courtefy, civility, good manners, or what we call politenefs. 
'13. Of dry hair 4^ I»ftead of your'hair being dreiFed, and 
.moiilened with perfiuned ointments, it now ibnds up^ without 
form or order, like trees in a wood. 

14. Warm glue, '\ This vifcus was a compodtion of pitchy 
wax, rofin, and the like adhefive ingredients, which, being 
•melted together and fpread on a cloth, were applied warm to 
thofe parts of the body where the hair grew. After remaining 
- (bme time, the cloth, which had been rolled round the part in 
ibrm of a bandage, was taken ofi^, bringing away the hair with 
it, and leaving the ikin fmooth. This practice -was comttioxi 
among the wretches whom the poet is here fatirizing. ' 

16. The learmefsy ^cJ\ What is the meaning of that lean 
and fick appearance which thou doll exhibit ? like that of an old 
invalid, who has long been aiHided, and confuming with a q«iar- 
tan ague and fever ; fo long, that it may be looked upon a» dp- 
ittefticated, and as become a part of the family. 

x8. Yqu may difco'ver^ I3c!\ The body is an index to the 
mind-^a fickly, pale, languid countenance^ befpeaks vexatioA 
'«ad ttnhappine^ within. 
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Jndt habitum facies : igitur (lexifle videris Z9 

Propofitum, & vitae contrarius ire priori, 

Nuper enim (ut repeto) fanum Ifidis, & Ganymedem 

Pacis, & adve£tae fecreta palatia matris, 

Et Cererem (nam quo non proftat foemina tempio ?) 

Notior Aufidio moschus celebrare folebas, 1t^ 

(Quod taceo) atque ipfos etiam inclinare marltos. 

N^v. Utile &c hoc miiltis vitas genus : at mihi nullutn 
Inde operas pretium : pingues allquando lacernas 
.Mui>imenta togae, duri crafUque colons, 
Et male percuflas textorls pecSine Galli, QQ 

Accipimus. T^nue argentqm^ yenacaue fecundas, 

A cheafful> gay, and healthy look, befpeaks joy and peaee^ 

Sorrow nor joy can be difguis'd by art ; 

Our foreheads blab the fecrets of our heart, Harvey. 

20. From thence. '\ From the mind.-rq. d? The countenance 
?i flumes the appearance of forrow or joy, frofn the ftate of the 
fnind, 

■ Turned^ ^f.] By thy fad and mifer^ble appearance, I 
$io fupppfe that fome turn or change has happened, and that yoi|r 
tprmer way of life is quite altered. 

22, The terppJe of IfisJ] See Sat. vi. 1. 48^, and note. 

■ ■'■ The Ganymede i ^<-.] The ftatpe of Ganymede, in the 
l^endple ^i reace> vvas alfp a place of ^-ende^&vous for all manner 
of lewd and debauched perfons* 

23. CjSele] Is defer J bed in the text by the phrafe advedlaQ 
matris. becaufe the image of this mother pf the gods, as fhe 
was c^led, was brought tq Home from phrygia* See Sat. iii« 
|. J 38, and note. 

;24. Ceres.] In former times th<5 temple of Ceres was not to 
be approached but by chade ^nd mode|l women ; bu( as vice and 
lewdne/s increafed, all reverepce for fapred places decreafec], 
and now even the temple of C^res (fte Sat. yi. !• S^> ^"^ note) 
was the r^fprt pf the impure of all denominations. 

ZS' ^t/fid/us.] Some moft nowioijs debauchee. 

It i$ but lately, fay 3 Juvenal, that you ufed to haunt all thefe 
/ainQu$ abodes of lewdnefs and proftitution, and fo to play your 
part, as to render yourfejf niore noted than any bpdy elfe— ho\v 
fOfUfi^ it, Naevolus, that 1 pefceive fuch a wonderful change ii| 
yojir lopks and bel^aviour ? 

17. This kind of life ^ C5V.] Here Naevolus begins his anfw^^r 
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AfiUmes from thence. Therefore you feem to have turned 20 
Your purpofej and to go contrary to your former life. 
For lately (as IrecoUeft) the temple of Ifis, and the Gany- 
mede • 
Of (the temple of) Peace, and the fecret courts of Cybelt, 
And Ceres (for. in what temple does hot a woman ftahd for 

. hire) 
An adulterer.; more known than Aufidius, you ufed to fre- 
quent, -25. 
And (which not to mention) to Intrigue even with the very 
hufbands, 
N-ffi v. And this kind of life is ufeful to many, but I have no 
Reward of my pains from thence. Sometimes coarfe gar- 
ments, 
Defences of the gown, of an harfli and homely colour, 
And badly ftricken with the flay of a Gallic >yeaver, 30 
We receive. Thin money, and of the fecond vein, 

to JavenaPs enquiries, and accounts for th^ ihabby and mifer- 
able appearance which he made, by (hewing what poor wages 
fuch wretclles worked for, unlefs highly favoured by their ftars. 

28. Coar/e, ^c] Pingues, here, means coarfe, made of the 
wool as- it came off the (heep's back, full of greafe and filth; 
not waihed and combed, like that of which the finer cloths wer€| 
made. ' I 

Garments^] Lacernas, here, fignifies cloaks to keep oflF 

the rain and wind in bad weather ; they were (like oui* great 
coats) put over the other garments, to keep them dry 5 hence he 
calls them, in the next line, munimenta togse^-defences of the 
gown, or upper garment. 

30. TheJlay^X^c,']' A weaver's flay is that part of the loom 
which is drawn with force agaiqft the threads of the woof, to 
drive them clofe together, and to confolidate them with the 
warp. The cloth here defcribed had had very little pains taken 
in the making it, and therefore was very coarfe and bad* This 
fort of cloths were made ip Gaul, and from thence carried to 
Rome, probably for the cheap and ordinary wear of the com^ 
mon people. 

^l, ^hin money. "l Light, not of due weight. 

■ ■ ■ The fecond 'vein.] In mines there are finer and coarfer 
veins of filver ; the former, lefs mixed with other bodies ; the 

E e 4 U^V5.\^ 
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Fata rjsgunt homines. Fatum eft in partibus illis 

Quas ftnus abfcondit : nam fi tib|i fidera ceiTant, 

Nil faciet longi nxenfura inpognita nervi : 

Quamvis te nudum fpumanti Virro labello 35 

Viderit) & blandse, affiduas, denfeque tabellae 

SoUicitent : Atfrog ya^ k^h^ca av^a maui®^. 

Quod tamen ul^erius monftn^m, quam mollis avapus ? 

H^ec txibui, deinde ilia dedi, mox plura tulifti. 

Computat, & cevet, ponatur calculus, adfinl; 40 

Cum tabula pueri : numera feilertla quinque 

« 

Omnibus in rebus ; numerentur deinde labores, 

An facile & pronum eft agere intra yifcera penem 

L^gitimum} atque illic hefternse occurrere CG^nae i 

Sdrvus erit minus ille mifer, qui foderit agrum, 45 

Quam dominum* fed tu fane tener, & puerum te, 

£t pulchrumi & dignum cyatho coeloque putabas. 

latter, more : hence this is called iilver-r-venae fecundsj* or of 
the fecond v^ia, being; lefs pure, and, of courfe, lefs valu^bip 
than the other : of th^ the jailer and lefs valuable coins we^e 
shade. 

'3a. The fates, l^c] By pvitting this dogma of the Stoics 
into the mouth of Naevolus, the poet artfully infinuates^ that 
many profefTprs of iloicifm, with all its aufterities, pra^ti^d the 
vice which:; in this Satire, is fo fligniatized. See Sat. ii. 
1. 8-'i5, and notes ^ alfo Sat. ii. 1. 65, and note. 

35. FirroA We often meet with this name in Sat. v. and if 
the fame perion be here meant, he was not only a very rich man, 
but a feniualift of the bafeU and moft unnatural fort. I ihoold 
think it mofl probable, that here, as in many other places, Ju« 
venal, though he makes ufe of a particular name, yet ^ans to 
exprefs the whole tribe of delinquents in the fame way. 

■ Tho^ Virro Jbouldy fcf^.] The poet proceeds in his ri- 
dicule, of the vicious Stoicidas (as he calls them. Sat. ii. 1. 65.) 
fuppofing them to make their dodrine of fatalifm fubfervient 
even to their enormous vices. 

36. Numerous letters,'] Denfs tab.ellae. — See Sat. i. 120, 
note on deniifUma; and Sat. ii. 50, note on tabiilas. 

39. ** Theje things, l^c,"] Here Naevolus reprefents Yirroas 
upbraiding him for demanding a recompence, and computingr 
^hat Nasvolvs had receiyed of him frpm time tQ tii^e. 
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The fates govern men. Fate ajttends evfen our 
Bodily acGomplifliments, for, if your ftars fail you, 
The greatnefs of thefe are of no fervice : ^ 
Tho' Virro himfelf (houid view you vi^ith the utmbfl: 35 
Defire^ and kind, aiiiduous, and numerous letters fliouM 
Splicit : — fpr fuch a man entices others. 
But wh^t morifter can l^e beyond an effeminate mifer??— 
f^ Thefe things I beftowed, thenthofe J gave, foon you rpr 
" ceived more," 

> 

He computes, arjd fins on— ^ Let a reckoning be made, let 
*' the flaves 40 

** Come with the ledger : — number five feftertiums 
♦^ In eyery thing" — " then let my labours be reckoned — 
^* Is it an eafy and ready matter to engage in fo much filth, 
*' And to rake into ^hp recefles of the moft horrid abomi^ 

** nation ?— 
^* The flave thaj digs the field will belefs miferable.-^- 45 
^^ But truly you are delicate, and thought yourfelf young, 
^^ And beautiful, and v^roithy hpaven and the cup. 

• 

40. " Let a reckoning, ^cJ] ?* Let an account be ftated be- 
tween us, fays Virro-— let one of the Haves come with my ac* 
pount-book, tabula-r-i, e. apcepti & expenii, my ledgerrbook, 
or joqrnal, wh^re my daily accounts are kept, and you'll find 
that you have had of mt, reckoning every thing (omnibus ia 
rebus, comp. 1. 39.) |ive feftertia (about 40 1. 7s. id.) furejy I 
owe you nothing!" iSee AiN3>y. Tabula, N°5. 

42. ** My labours,'] Labores — pains, drudgery — *' no\y, rec- 
kon thefe, fay^ N^vius,^on the other fide of the account." 

43. *' Is it an eafyy l^c] Here the poet, in language too 
grofs for literal traiiilation, but well fqited to his purpcfey ex* 
pofes the unnatural and horrid filchinefs of that detedable vice. 
which it is the buiinefs of this Satire to lafh, and to condemn, 
in the i'tytxt^ and moft indignant terms. 

4&» *' Delicate^ Wr.] q. d. Perhaps you will reprefent your- 
felf as fo engaging, that 1 ought no^ to haye expeded any thing 
for miniftring to your plcafures. 

47. '* He^'ven and the cup,] Alluding to the ilory of Gany- 
mede, the fabled minion of Jupiter, fnatched iip by Jupiter 
from Mount Id^^ and carried to heaven« where he was made cup. 
|lf arer to the gods infiea4 of Hebe. See Sat. xiii. 43 « 44. All 
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Vos humili afleclae, vos indulgebitia unquam • 

Cultori, jam nee morbo donare parati ? 

En cui tu viridem umbellam, cui fuccina mlttas 50 

Grandia, nacalis quoties redit, aut madidum ver 

Incipit ; & ftrata pofitus longaque cathedra 

Muncra foemineis tradtat fecreta calendis. 

Die, paffer, eui tot montes, tot praedia fervas 

Appula, tot milvos intra tua pafcua laflbs ? 55 

Te Trifolinus agar fcecundis vitibus implet, 

SurpeQumque jugum Cumis, & Gaurus inanis ; 

this is ironical, and contains a mod bitter farcafm on Virro, 
DQw old and infirm, and alnioft worne out in vice. 

48. *' Jn attendant.^ A follower, an hanger-on, as the poor 
clients were, to rich men. — A like charafter is to be underltood 
©f the other word, cultori, which fignifics a worfhipper, one that; 
makes court to, or waits upon another ; fuch as cultivate, by at- 
tention and afliduity, the favour of great men. The Italians^ 
at this day, ufe the phrai'e padron colendiflimo — colend iff mo pa- 
drone* 

If you are fo fparing of your liberality towards thofe who mi^ 
nifter to your pleafures, you (vos, i. e. fuch as you) will hardly 
be generous to thofe who want your charity. 

49. ** Onyour diJcafeS^ Morbus, in a mental fenfe, denotes 
any odd humour, unreafonable paflion, or vice, which may well 
be ftyled a difeafe of the mind. See Sat.ii. 1. 17, and 1. 50. 

50. Behold him^ \^c.'\ The farcafm on Virro llill continue?. 
See this beautiful Ganymede, to whom you are expedled to 
make prefents on his birth-day, fuch as a green umbrella to keep 
off the fun from fpoiling his complexion, and amber toys and 
gewgaws, which women are fo fond of. — It was ufual, among; 
ihe Romans, to make prefents on birth-days. 

51. Moift fpring."] The birth of Venus was celebrated on 
the calends of March (our March i.) They then celebrated 
the Matronalia, when the Roman ladies^ dreffed up, fat in 
chairs, or reclined on couches, and received prefents from their 
admirers. This wab imitated by the effeminate Virro. 

52. Placed.'] Seated, or reclined, like the women. 

— Strcnved and /o?fg,'] Longa cathedra, from its form, 
feems to denote a couch, on which a perfon can recline at 
length— thefe, among the fine ladies, were Aifually ftrowed, or 
fpred, with carpets and other ornaments, fuch as fine-wrought 
and eafy pillows, &c. 

53. Handles,] Fingers them, as we fay. -*I read tra<Slat — not 

' traftas— 
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*< Will ye ever be kind to an humble attendant, to one whQ 

** makes 
** His court, who are now not ready to beftow on your 

"difcafe?" 
Behold him to whom you mufl: fend a green umbreHa, to 

whom great » . 5^ 

Pieces of amber, as often as his birth-day returns, or the 

moid fpring * 

Begins : placed on a chair, both ftrowed and long, 
He handles fecret gifts in the feminine calends. 
Say, fparrpw, for whom fo many mountains, fp many Ap- 

pulian 
parms you keep, fo many kites tired withinyour pafiures ? 55 
A trifoline field fills you with fruitful vines. 
And the hill feen aloft at Cams, and empty Gaurus* 

tra£las— rwhlch laft feems not to anfwer the ^ui, 1. 50, or, in* 
(ieed, to make fenfe. See Br it an. in loc. 

54. Sfarro'Uf,'^ It is faid that fparrows are the moft falacioos 
of all birds— hence he gives this name to Virro* — A bitter (ar- 
fafm. 

54—5. Appulian farms J\ Appulia was reckoned the moft 
fertile part of Italy ; though mountainous and barren near the 
fea-coall. Sec Sat. iv, 26 — 7. 

55. So many kites f ^cA He reprefents Virro*s cftate to be 
fo large a§ tp tirp the kites in flying over it. Sec Perfius, 
Sat. iv. 1. 26. 

56. ^rifolinf Jinl4»'\ A P^^t of Campania, famous for pro- 
ducing vail quantities of grafs called trefoil, and fome of the 
finell vines. 

r Fills you.l Implct. — This well expreffes the vaftfup* 

ply of wine. 

57. Seen aloft, ^Cf] Mount Mifcnus, fo called from Mife* 
nus, the companion and trumpeter of ^neas— (fee ^n. vi« 
«34 — 6.)?^now Capp Mifeno; it hangs, as it were, over the 
^ity of Cuma, as if it threatened to fall upon it. It was famous 
for good vines. 

T- £mpfj Qat^rus.] A mountain of Qampania, near Pu- 
teoli. Some think that the poet gives it the epithet inanis— 
void or empty — on account of the void parts of it, which were 
pccafioned by numerous caverns or hollows.— Hence Holyday 
rendered inanis Gaurus-^-hoUow Gaurus* Thiis alfq was famoui 
for its wine, 

f 
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t^^am quis plura Unit vifturo dolia muflo ? 

Quantum erat exhaufti lumbos donare cliends 

Jugcribus paucis ? meliufne hie rufticus infan* 6^ 

Cum matre, & cafulis, & cum lufore catello, 

Cymbala pulfantis legatum fiet amici ? 

Improbus es, cum pofcis, ait ; fed pendo clamat, 

Pofcc ; fed appellat puer unicus, ut Polyphcmi 

I/ata acics, per quam folers evafijt Ulyfles : 65 

Alter emendus erit \ namque hie non fiifficit ; ambo 

Pafcendi, quid agam bruma fpirantc ? quid, oro, 

Quid dicam fcapulis puerorum menfe Decembri, . 

£t pedibus ? durate, atque expedate cicadas ? 

Verum ut difEmuIes, ut mittas caetera, quanto 75 

58. Stops upt ^r.] Lino iigniiiesy literally^ to befmear, or 
ilawby and is applied to the manner of flopping up the bungs of 
mouths of their wine yefTels with pitch or plafter, in order to keep 
iJie air from the liquor. See Hor. Od. xx. Lib. i. 1. 1— 3. 

•— - hikelyto li've,] i. e. To be very fparingly bellowed, and 
fb to endure to a great age. Muilum fignifies new wine, as it 
comes from the prefs to the cafk. 

59. ffo-w muchy \^cJ\ After mentioning the large eilate of 
Virro, Naevolus reprefcnts it as no great matter for him to be- 
llow a few acres on an old fl^ve, worne out in his fervice. 

■ The loins.] This infinuates the horrid fervices which 
Ksevolus had performed. 

60. Is it better y l^c,'\ The little iketch of ruftic fimplicity, 
' in thefe two lines, is very pretty. 

62. A friend beating the cymbals, "] By thi« periphraiis is 
xneant one of the Galli, or priells of Cybele. See Sat. vi. 
L 510 — 15. Sat. viii. 1. 176, andPerfius, Sat. v. 1. 186. They 
were eunuchs, and moil impure in their pradices. Naevolus 
ufes the word amici here, in order to denote the infamous and 
intimate connexion which Virro had with one of thefe. Would 
it be better, fays he, to leave a fmall farm, and its little appur- 
tenances, to one of thofe lewd prieils, that are living in floth 
and plenty, than to me, your poor drudge, who have been, 
worne out in your fervice ? 

63. ** Tou are impudent, l^c.'\ In vain does Nxvolus plead his 
fcrvices, in vain does he argue the cafe, that he may get fome 
reward for them.— InHead of this, Virro abufes him, and calls 
him an impudent fellow, for afking any thing more than he ha$ 
already had. 

«♦ Bat rent, Ssfc] q,d, You may call me what you pleafe 
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For who flops up more caiks with wine likely to live ? 
How much had it been to prefent the loins of an exhaufted 

client 
With a few acres ? Is it better that this ruftic infant, 6oi 
With its mother and their cottage, aAd with the cur their. 

playfellow, 
Should become the legacy of a friend beating the cymbals?' 
•* You are impudent when you alk," fays he. '' But rent 

'* calls but^ 
" Afk : — but my only flave calls, as Polyphcme^s 
*^ Broad eye, by which crafty UlyfTes efcaped : 65; 

'* Another will be to be bought, for this.doesnotfuffice— both^ 
** Are to be fed. What fhall I da when winter blows ? 

" what, I pray, 
^ What (hall I fay to the fhoulders of my flaves in the 

** month of December, 
** And to their feet ? — Stay, and expe£l the grafshoppers ?** 
But however you may difTemble, however omit the rcfl, at. 

how great a 70 

for afking, but my necefHties force me to be thus importunate.*-* 
I have rent to pay— a flave to maintain— and foon muft have 
another— -thefe things bid me beg on. 

64—5. ** Poljf kernels eye,'] A giant of Sicily, and one of the? 
CyclopSy who had but one eye, and that in his forehead, which 
UlyfTes, by craft, put out» and efcaped from him. See ^n. iii. 
1. 635—7. 

q. d. As the angoifh of Polypheme's wounded eye made him 
roar out for revenge againfl UlyfTes, fo the wants of my poor fer* 
vant make him call oat upon me for a fupply. Appello fome- 
times fignified to call upon for a thing — to dun. Ainsw. 

Harvey has rendered this pafTage— 

My fingle boy (like Polyphemus' eye) 
Mourns his harfh fate, and weeps for a fupply* 

66, *^ Another y ^cJ\ I muft purchafe another flave, thenL 
ihall have two to keep ; and \yhen the cold winter pinches them» 
what fhall I fay to their naked fhoulders, or to their fhoelefs feet, 
if I get nothing for myfelf ? Shall I bid them wait the return' 
of fpring ? Expedkate cicadas. Meton.— Grafshoppers, here, 
fland for the time of year when they chirp, i. e. fpring. 

70. Dijjfemble^^c,'] q. d. DifTemble as you pleafe your fcivfe 
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Jara-F^arerife-haBfe^^ proj>teiJ me (feriberf^ 1^^ 
Legatum omne capis, nee nori & dulce caducaitik 
Coittnioda jJrsetrt'eSijurtguntuf mulca'caducis, 
Si mimerum, fi- tres iittplevei'b.— «* 



■•■*■« 



P. Jufta- doloris ^O 
Naevole, daulk ttii : contra Wmen ill€ quid sifFert? 

N. Negligit, atque alium bipedem fibi quaerit afelluilii 
Ha&c foil dommifla tibi celare memento, 
Et tkcitus* nofti^S intra te fige querelas ; 
N^mres mdrtifer<i eft inttnicus pumiee laeviS; 95^ 

Qui motfb fecretum cbmmiferat, ardet, & odit ; 

reputed a father, I have conferred'that upon you which will (lop 
the mouth of all fcandalous reports concerning your impotency. 
Dedimus (fynec/) fdr dedi j or dcdimus may b*f meant to ajppj/ 
to the wi^ as well as Naevolus, who together had brought all 
this to pafs. 

• Sy, ffriftenhi'r,^c.] If alegacy were left toafingle-nian, 
it wasT void bjr the Papian law ; arid if to a married man hav- 
ing no-children, he could take but a part of it, the reft fell to 
the public treafury ; but if the legatee had children, he took thcf 
whole. 

88. Wini^alL'] Caducum was a legacy left upon condition^ 
as of a man's having children, or the like ; on failure of whiclf 
it fell to fome j^erfon whom the teftator had fubftitutcd heir— fc 
i. e. the perfon appointed heir, in cafe of the failure of the con- 
dition, in the room of the firft legatee.— This w'as fomething 
like what we call a windfall. Metaph. from fruit blown off % 
tree by the wind — figuratively, a lucky chance, fome eftate^ 
OF profit, unexpe^dly comre to one. Ph i l lips. 

%g; Many con'veniences ^ l^cJ] Added to this, you will be 
entitled to many convenient privileges if I fhould have three 
children by your wife, for they will all pafs for yours.— The 
jus trium liberorum exempted a man from being a guardian, a 
iituation of much trouble (fee Kennet, Antiq. Rom. Book iii. 
c. 133.) a priority in ofiices, and a treble proportion of corn 
(fee lb. c. 30.) on its monthly diftribiition. Thefe, and other 
conveniences, arc joined — junguntur — i. e. are to be reckoned, 
as annexed to the contingencies which accrue to the man who 
has three children. 

This was where the parents lived In Rome : if they lived 
elfewhere in Italy, they were to have five children — ^if in any of 
the Roman provinces, feven ; otherwife they could not claim 
the advantages of the jus trium liberorum. 

In all this feemingly ferious remonftrance of Nsvolos with 

Yirro, 
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You have the rights of a parent : by my means you are 

written heir, 
You receive all the legacy : not to fay fome fweet windfalU 
Moreover many conveniences are joined to windfalls. 
If I fhould fill up the number, the number three.— 

— Juv. .The caufe of your grief, Nxvolus, 90 
Is juft. But what does he bring againft it ?— 

Nje V. He negle£ts me^ and feeks another two-legged a{s 

for himfelf. 
Itemember to conceal thefe things committed to you alone, 
And filent fix within thee my complaints ; 
For an enemy, fmooth with pumice-ftone, is a deadly 

thing. 95 

He who lately committed the fecret, burnS) and hates, 

Virro, the old and impotent debauchee, Javenal moft feverely 
laihes all fuch charaders as are here defcribed, with which it is 
plain that Rome at that time abounded. 

oo* The caufe y £tff.] The poet here interrupts Naevolus, by 
pbtervingj thatj to be fare, his complaints were juft ; and then, 
by means of Nsevolus, to carry on his fatire againd fuch charac* 
ters as Virro's^ he demands what anfwer Virro could make to all 
this. 

9a. He negleBsy ^c] The poet here (hews the true fpirit 
ind temper of thefe wretches towards the drudges of their infa- 
mous purfuits and pleafures. When they begin to be importu- 
nate for money, and upbraid them with their fervices, they cafl: 
them off, and, on the leaft furmife of their revealing what has 
paffed, will not fcruple to afTaifinate them. 

Another two-legged a/s.] i. e. Another poor drudge, 

who, like me, will be fool enough to be in the fituation in which 
I have been. 

95. Smooth <with pumice y^cJ] Thefe effeminate wretches, 
in order to make their fkins fmooth, rubbed themfelves with a 
pumice-ftone, to take off the hair. — By this periphrafis Nsevo- 
lus defcribes fuch as Virro, whofe means, as well as inclination, 
to revenge, would make them dangerous enemies, if provoked. 

96. He wuho lately y ^f.J Virro, who made me privy to his 
fecret practices, is full of fear leH I fhould difcover them, and 
therefore burns with anger and hatred againfl me, almoft as 
much as if I had betrayed him-~therefore take care that yoa 
don't reveal what I have faid, for he will flick at nothing to be 
revenged. See Sat. iii. L49 — 52, and 113. 

f f 99. If either 
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Tanquam prodiderim quicquid fcio : fumere ferrum, 

Fufte aperire caput, candelam apponere valvis 

Non dubitat. nee contemnas, aut defpicias, quod 

His opibus nunquam cara eft annona venenL XOd 

Ergo occulta teges, ut curia A^Iartis Athenis, 

P. O Corydon, Corydon, fecretuoi ^ivitis ullum 
Efle putas ? fervi ut taceant, jumertta loquentur, 
Et canis, & poftes, & marmora : claude feneftras, 
Vela tegant rimas, junge oftia, tollito lumen 105 

E medio, taceant omnes, propc nemo recumbat : 
Quod tamen ad cantum galli facit ille fecundi, 
Proximus ante diem caupo fciet, audiet & quae 
Finxerunt pariter librarius, archimagiri, 

99. Neither contemn , ^r.] Don't make; light of what I an» 
going to fay ; but fuch rich men as Virro, if offended, never 
think they buy poifon too dear to gratify their revenge. 

loi. Conceal fecretSy^c J] q. d« Therefore one is forced to be 
as fecret as the Areopagus. The judges of this court gave tkeir 
fufirages by night, and in filence, by charaders and alphabeti- 
cal letters ; and it was a capital crime to divulge the votes by 
which their fentence was paft. See Areopagus. Ainsw, 

102. O Ccrydon, £fff.] Juvenal humouroufly ilyles Nsevolas^ 
this paramour of old Virro, Corydon, in allufion to Virg. 
£cl. li. 1,2. 

Think you, l5c,'\ Do you think that any thing which a 

man does, who is rich enough to haTe a number of fervants, caa 
be kept fecret ? If it can't be proved that the fervants have 
been blabbing, yet every thing will be known by fome means or 
other, however unlikely or remote from ourapprehenfion. 

103. The cattle, ^r.] By this, and the following hyperbo- 
lical expreflions, is held forth the nature of guilt, which, how- 
ever fecretly incurred, will yet, fome how or other, efpecially 
in perfons of high ftations, come to be known. So the prophet 
Habakkuk, Jpeaking of thofe who build fine houfes for them* 
felves, by imine and dellruflion, fays, " The ftone fliall cry out 
of the wall,^nd the beam out of the timber ihall anfwer it.'^ 
Ch. ii. 9— II. 

• A like fentiment occurs, Eccl. x. 20. 

105. Take the light, ^r.] That nobody may fee what is 
doing. 

106. Let all he pent J\ Every thing huflied into midnight 

filence* 
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As if I had betray'd whatever I know : to take the fword, 
' To (jpen my head with a club, to put a candle to my doors. 
He doubts not. Neither contemn nor defpife, that, 
To thefe riches, the provifion of poifon is never dear. lOO 
Therefore you conceal fecrets, as the court of Mars at 

Athens. 
Juv. O Corydon, Corydon, think you there is any fecrct 
Of a rich man ? if the fervants fliould be filent, the cattle 

will fpeak. 
And the dog, and the pofts, and the marbles: fhut the 

windows. 
Let curtains cover the chinks, clofe the doors, take the 

light 105 

Out of the way, let all be filent, let nobody lie near : , 
Yet what he does at the crowing of the fecond cock. 
The next vintner will know before day, and will hear what 
The ftcward, the mafter-cooks, and carvers, have together 

filenire. Some read clament here> but furely taceant bed agrees 
with the reft of the paffage. 

107. What he doesy l^cJ] What the rich man does in fecret, 
tinder the darknefs and covert of the night, will yet be known 
before it is quite day. Holyday has a long note on the crow- 
ing of the cock> to which I refer the reader. — Juvenal feems to 
be the beft commentator on this cantum galli fecundi^ and di- 
refts us to underftand it of the feafon juft before the day 
breaks-^ante diem> 1. 108 ; intimating the fmall fpace^f time 
between the aft and the knowledge of it. We often meet with 
mention of the different times of cock- crowing, to mark dif- 
ferent periods between midnight and day-break. Comp. 

' Markxiv. 30. 72, with Mark xv. i. 

Shakefpear marks an early feafon, after midnight, by *' the 
** firft cock." 1 Hen. iv. Aft ii. Scene i. It is certain, how- 
ever, that cocks crow, earlier or later, at different times of the 
year. — See Hor. Lib. i. Sat. i. 1. 10. 

108. The next vintner.] The taverns at Rome were not only 
places of public refort, but, like our coffee -houfes, the marts for 
news of all kinds. Thefe were opened very early, and, proba- 
bly, were the refort of fenrants in great families, before their 
lords were ftirring. 

109. The Jii'ward^] Xiibrarius fignifies a Uook^wtk^x^ -^ 
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Carptores : quod enim diibitant componere crimen * IIO 

In dominos ? quoties rumoribus ulcifcuntur 

Baltea ? nee deerit, qui te per compita qusrat 

Nolentem, & miferam vinofus inebriet aurem« 

[ilos ergo roges, quicquid paulo ante petebas 

A nobis, taceant illi, fed prodere malunt I15 

Arcanum, quam fubrepti potare Falerni, 

Pro populo faciens quantum Laufella bibebat. 

Vivendum refte, cum propter plurima, turn his 

Praecipue caufis, ut linguas mancipiorutn 

Contemnas : nam lingua mali pars peffima fervi, 120 

tranfcriber — alfo a keeper of books of accounts.— As this is the 
occupation of the fteward in a great family, 1 have therefore fo 
rendered it. 

109- Mafler-cooh.] Or head-cooks, from Gr. a^x^» ^® 
principal or chief, and Maya^o?, a cook. 

Careers,] Carptores — thefe were alfo fervantsin great 

families, whofe occupation it was to help to fet thedifties on the 
table, and then to carve for the company. See Sat. v. 120—4. 

We are to fappofe thefe head fervants of a rich family getting 
together at the tavern to take a morning whet, and there in- 
venting lies again ft their mafter. 

111. Straps, '\ Baltea — belts, or flraps made of leather, with 
which the mafters corrected their flaves — in revenge for which, 
there was nothing which the ilaves would not invent againft 
their mailers. 

112. The JireetsJ\ Compitum denotes a crofs-way, or flreet 
where feveral ways met ; here the country people met together 
to keep their wakes after they had £nifhed their huibandry. See 
Sat. XV. 1. 42, and note. The greateft concourfe of people be- 
ing in fuch places, the fellow, here mentioned, was moil likely to 
find fomebody to tell his tale to. 

113. UriuL'ilUng,'] i.e. However unwilling you may be to- 
liden to him. 

— — SmeJlhtg of cnjine,] Vinofus.— Some drunken fellow 
will think it a good frolic to find you out, and attack you in the 
flreet. Comp. Sat. iii. 278. 

I — — PTiil inebriate, i^c.'] The ear is metaphorically faid to 
drink the founds which are poured ii\to it. Propert. Eleg; vi. 
Lib. iii. 

Sufpeniis auribus ifta bibam. 

And Hor. Ode xiii. Lib. ii. 

Deufum bumem \>\\ax ^.>wt n\\%xx%; 
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Invented: forwhatcrimedotheyhefitatetoframeagainft loi 

Their maftcrs ? how often are ftraps revenged 

By rumours ? Nor will there fail one who will feek thee 

thro' the ftreets 
Unwilling, and, finelling of wine, will inebriate your 

wretched ear. 
Therefore you fhould aflc them, wbat a little before you 

fought 
From me : let thpm be filent : but they had rather be- 
tray 115 
A fecret, than drink of ftolen Falernan, 
As much as Laufella, facrificing for the people, drank. 
One fhould live rightly, as on many accounts, fo efpecially 
For thefe caufes, that the tongues of flaves you may 
Contemn : for the tongue is the worft part of a bad fer,- 
Vftjat. 120 

When the* ear is filled and overcharged with impertinent dif- 
courfe, it is faid tp be inebriated. The French fay of a talka- 
tive perfon, II 91'enyvre de fon caquet, 

1 14. Jfi th^^ ^c] My being filent will do yoi^ little fer- 
vice, unlefs you could filence thefe flan derers.— Enjoin thefe to 
filence, as juft no.w you did me^ 

1 16. Stolen Fqlernan.'] Filched from their mafters, and 
therefore the more delicious. See Prov. ix. 17. 

117. Laufella,'] A prieftefs of Vefta, who, in celebrating the 
rites of the Bona Dca, together with the women worfhippers, 
drank herfelf into drunken fury. See Sat. vi. 1. 313 — 20. 
^ome read Saufeia. 

•; Sacrificing,^ The verb facio, to do, (landing fingly, 

|n this connexion, has always this fenfe. Virg. Eel. iii. -jj^ 

Cum faciam vitpla prp frugibus, ipfe venito. 

The word facra is underflood. 

Sooperari, Virg. Geor. i. 339.— rLaetis operatus in herbis— • 
i. e. facris operatus. See Sat. icii. 1. 92. 

So the Greek ^%^u^ and the Heb. nmv — which, in their 
primary fenfe, iignify to make or do, are alfo ufed for facri- 
ficing. 

118. Li've rightly,'] This is the heft way to filence (lander, 
pr to defpife its malice. See i Pet. ii. 12 ; and iii. 16. 

1 10. -To/igues o/JlavesJ] Comp. 1. 109 — 1 1. 

F f 3 r 121. Hi 
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Dcterior tamen hie, qui liber non erit, iUis 
Quorum animas & farre fuo cuftodit, & aere. 

N. Idcirco, ut poffim linguam contcmnere fervi. 
Utile confilium modo, fed commune, dedifii : 
Nunc mihi quid fuades pod damnum temporis, & ipes 125 
Deceptas? festinat enim decurrere velox 

FlOSCULUS ANGUSTiE, MISER^QUE BREVISSIMA VITJC 

PoRTio : dum bibimus, dum /erta, unguenta, puellas 
Pofcimus, obrepit non intelleSa ij?ne<SI:u8« 

P. Ne trepida : nunquam pathicus tibi deerlt ami-* 
cus, 130 

Stantibus & falvis his collibus, undique ad illos 
Conveniunt, & carpentis & navibus, omnes 
Qui digito fcalpunt uno caput : altera major 
Spes fupereft, tu tantum erucis imprime dentem. 

N. Haec exempla para felicibus : atmeaClotho, 135 

121. He is nvor/e, ^cJ] The tattling of fervants about their 
mailer's fecrets is bad enough ; but worfe flill is that mafierj 
who, by delivering himfelf up to the pradice of fecret vices, 
puts himfelf into the power of his fervants, and lives under a 
perpetual bondage, for fear they fhould difcover what they know 
of him. 

122. Whofe li^ves, ^c] i. e. Whom he maintains and nou- 
rifhes. 

— Corn.] Far-T-fignifics all manner of corn, meal, or 
ilour ; and, here, may fland for the food in general which the 
flaves ate, and for which the mailer paid, as for their clothes 
and other necefTaries. 

123. Naev. Therefore y lScJ\ The poet reprefents Nacvolua 
as confefling the goodnefs of his advice in general, but wants to 
know what is to be done in his particular cafe, who is growing 
old under lofs of time and difappointment. 

126. The hafty little Jio^er y ScJ\ See If. xl. 6, 7. James i, 
|o, II. I Pet. i. 24. 

128. Chapletst ointments y l^c.^^ In the mid ft of all our M^ 
tal mirth. See Hor. Lib. ii. Ode vii. 1. 6— *8. Wifd. ii. 1—9. 

130. Fear not, ^c] The poet, in liis anfwer to what Naevo- 
]us had faid, aggravates, if pofTible, bis fatire on the lafcivious 
Romans, by reprefenting Rome as the common rendezvous of 
the lewd and rffeminate from all parts ; not only of Italy, but 
of regions beyond the feas : the former are rcprefented as com* 
ing in vehicles by land j the. latter^ in fhips by fea. 
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Yet he is worfe, who ihall not be free, than thofe 
Whofc lives he preferves, both with his corn and money. 
N^v. Therefore, that I may defpife the tongue of a 

fervant. 
You have juft now given ufeful, but common, counfel : 
Now what do you perfuade me to, after lofs of time, and 

hopes 125 

Deceived ? for the hasty little flower, and very 

SHORT portion 

Of a miserable life, hastens to pass away : 
While we drink, and chaplets, ointments, girls, 
We call for, old age, unperceived, creeps upon us. 

Juv. Fear not : you will never want a pathic friend, 130 
Thefe hills ftanding and fafe : from every where to them 
There come together, in chariots and fhips, all 
Who fci:atch the head with one finger ; another greater 
{lope remains, do thou only imprefs thy tooth on rockets. 

JsT-flsv. Prepare thefe examples for the fortunate ; hut 
xny Clotho 135 

■ 

131. neje hills,'] Rome was built on ftven hills, which here 
fire put for Rome itfelf. 

132. There come,'] Con veniunt— come together, convene^ 
meet. 

133. Who /cratch, l^c] By this periphrafis are defcribed 
thole unnatural wretches, who dreflfed their heads liko women ; 
and who, if they wanted to fcratch them, gently introduced one 
finger only, for fear of difcoippofing tbeu* hair. This phrafe 
was proverbial, to denote fuch charafters. 

133—4. Greater hope^ ^c] Fearnot, Naevolus, of meeting 
with a pathic friend, more generous than Virro, among thefe 
ftrangers-^only qualify thyfeif for their pleafures by ftimulating 
(bod. 

134. Rockets^] Eruca fignifies the herb rocket. Ovid, 
Rem. Am. 799. calls them erucas falaces — by which we are to 
fuppofe it an herb which had a quality of invigorating and pro- 
moting the powers of luft. — *' Only eat rockets," fays Juvenal, 
^' and fear not fuccefs :" — a moft bitter farcafm on the vifi* 
lants of Rome above mentioned, 1. 132— -3. 

135. Prepare, i^c] i. e. Tell thefe things to happjcr men 

F f 4. th^a 
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£t Lachefis gaudent, fl pafcitur inguine venter. 

O parvi, noftrique Lares, quos thure minuto, 

Aut farre, & tenui foleo exornare corona ; 

Quando ego figam aliquid, quo fit mihi tuta feneflus 

A tegete & baculo ? viginti miUia fcenus, 14O 

Pignoribus pofitis ? argenti vafcula puri, 

Sed quae Fabricius cenfor notct, & duo fortes 

Dc grege Moeforum, qui me cervice locata 

Securum jubeant clamofo infiftere circo ? 

Sit mihi praeterea curvus caelator, & alter, 145 

than I am— for my part, my deftinies would have me contented. 
with a very little, glad if I can pick up enough to keep me from 
ftarving, 

135 — 6. Clothor-^Lacife/js.] Thefe, with Atropos, are the 
names of the three fates, or deftinies, which the poets feigned to 
prefide over the lives and deaths of mankind. 

137. Little Lares, ^c] The Lares, or houfehold gods, were 
fmall in^ages, placed on th? hearth ne^ the fire-fide> and wer^ 
fuppofed to be the protedlors of the houfe and family ; they 
were crowned with fmall chaplets, and csikes made of pounded 
frankincenfe, meal, and the like, were offered to them. See 
Hor. Lib. iii. Ode xxiii. ad fin. It was the cuftom to fix with 
wax their vows to the knees of thefe images, in order to have 
them granted. See Sat. x. 55, and note. Therefore Nae vol us 
IS fuppofed to fay — When fliall 1 fix anything — that is, prefent 
a petition, from a favourable anfwer to which I may be fecured, 
in my old age, from rags, and begging with a crutch ? Teges 
is literally a coarfe rug — andbaculum, a ftick or walking llafF. 

140.' T'Hientythcufandintereft,'\ When Ihall Ibefo rkhas to re- 
ceive annually twenty thoufaiid fefterces, that is, twenty {^^^t^ 
tiums (about 156I. 5 s.) for intereft on money lent? The nume- 
ral nouns viginti millia muftbe underllpod to apply to fellertii, 
her^ ; for applying theip to feftertia, would make a fum too enor- 
mous to agree with the reft of what Naevolus is wifliing for. 

141. Fledges fet do^'/i.] i. e. With good and fuificient fure- 
ties, fet or written down in the bond, to fecure the principal. 

142. Fabricius,'] It is faid of C. Fabricius, that, when he 
was cenfor, he accufed Corn. Ruffinus of prodigality, and re- 
moved him from tiie fenate, becaufe he found, in his houfe, fil- 
ver vefTels of ten pounds weight, efteeming it as a notorious ex- 
ample of luxury. Nsvolus is wiihing for vafcula, fmall velTels 
of pure filver, but not fo fmall as to be below the notice of Fa- 
bricius. 

143. Herd 
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And Lsichefis rejoice, if I barely live by my vices. 
O my litde Lares ! whom wirii fmall frankincenfe, 
Or with meal, and a flender chaplet, I ufe to adorn, 
When ihall I fix any thing, by which old age may be fecum 

to me 
From the rug and ftaff ?->-Twenty thoufand intereft j^o 
With pledges fet down ?— little veflels of pure filver, 
But which the cenfor Fabridus would note — and two 

ftrong ones 
From the herd of the Mcefi, who, with fhoulders placed 

[under mel 
May command ipe to ftand fecure in the noify circus ?— 
Let me have befides a (kilful engraver— and another 145 

143 . Herd of the Mceji, ] For Moefia, fee Ai ns w. The MoB- 
iians were remarkably robuft, and therefore in great requeft af: 
Rome, as chairmen, or carriers of the fedans and litters in whicli 
the £ne people rode along the flreets. See Sat. i. 1. 64, and 
note. 

— * Shoulder s^l Cervix— lit. means the hinder part of tl^ 
neck — the neck — and fometimes, as we may fuppofe here, the 
fhoulders. Ainsw. Naevolus, among other things, is wifhing 
to afford two flout Moeflans, who, by putting their fhoulders an- 
^T him, might carry him through the crowd at the circus, to 
fome fafe andconvenientfituation, where he could enjoy the di- 
yerfion, at his eafe and q^iet, amid all the tumult and uproar of 
the place. 

Where on their brawny fhoulders mounted high. 
While the brave youth their various manhood try^ 
I would the thrones of emperors defy. 

HARVEr. 

14.4. May cotifmand.'] Jubeant— may command, or order— ^ 
implying the fuperior flrength and power of thefe fellows, who 
could fo make their way, as to place their mafler wherever they 
chofe. 

145. Skilful engraver. 1 Curvus fignifies crooked — that hatl| 
turnings and windings — and this latter, ma mental fenfe, de- 
notes cunning* which we often find ufed for fkilful^ in our older 
Englifh. See Exod. xxxviii. 23, and feveral other places of 
our tranflation of the Bible. Some are for underflanding cur. 
vus, as defcriptive of the bending or floo^^ing attitude, in which 
the engraver works at his buiineis. 
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Qui multat ^ies pingsit cito :«— fuiEcient haoc* 
Quando egp pauper ero, votum miferabile, nee fpes 
His faltem ; nam cum pro me Fortuna rogatur, 
AlRgtt cents ilia de nave petitas, 
Qux Siculos cantus efFugit remige furdo. 150 

146. ^jiickly faint, ^r.] An artiil, who can foon paint a 
number of portraits, which I may hang about my houfe, as pic- 
tures of ibme great men who were my anceflors. Cornp. 
Sat.viii. 1. 2» and note. 

» nf Thefe nvill fu^ce, 13 c.^ All this would juft ferve to 
make me as rich and happy as I could wiih. Here I think this 
part of the fubjefl comes to a period. Naevolus then recolledls 
nimrelf«^his evil defliny occurs to his mind, and he breaks out 
in an exclamation on the vanity and mifery of his wifhes, fince 
poverty and want are the only lot which he can exped.-^This 
leems to unite the four lafl lines, with the utmoil confiftency and 
propriety* 

147. Jtvoretcbedwifij (2fr.] Since (quando) I am doomed 
to poverty by my dedinies (comp. K 1 35^ and note) my wretched 
wiihes, and all my hopes, are vain> and I ca* lot expedt even 
what I have now been wiihing for, much lefs any thing farther. 

149. She affixes ^ax, ^r.j i. e. Fortune is deaf to all peti- 
tions on my behalf. This is exprelTed by an allufion to the ftory 
of Ulyffes, who, when failing bv Sicily, and being forewarned of 
the danger of liftening to the Sirens on the coafl, Sopped his ma- 
riners ears with wax, and fo failed by them fecurely. He com- 
manded that he himfelf fhould be tied to the xx^aii^-mail. Ho^ , 
mer^ OdyiC xU» 
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Who can quickly paint many feces:— thefe things wiU 

fuffice. . 
Since I fliall be poor, a wretched wifli !— Nor is there hope 
Only for thefe ; for when Fortune is petitioned for mc. 
She affixes wax, fetched from that fhip, 
Which efcaped the Sicilian fongs, with a deaf rower. 150 

* 

Thus end the complaints of this miferable wretch ! Thm 
poet has, under the charafter of Naevolus, ftrongly markecf the 
odioufnefs of vice, and has fet forth the bitter confequenccs 
which attend thofe who look for happinefs and proiperity in the 
ways of wickednefsy that they will fail in their expe^tions^ 
and, at laft, be configned to the fad refuge of unavailing ped- 
tions for deliverance from that date of irremediable want and 
mifery, into which they have plunged themfelvcs, and which 
they find, too late, to be the fad, but juft recompenfe of their 
obftinate perfeverance in evil-doing. 

We may fee this alarming and awful fubjed adequateljr 
treated in the fubiime words of heavenly wifdom> Prov.i. 
?4— 31- 
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CORRECTIONS and ADDITION? to Vol, I, 

Sat. I. 

J!«. 33/n. z> ad fin. /or Matho, rr^/ Regulus?— bis^ 

L. ^6, /or companions, r. attftodants. 

L. 57, n. 1. ^,/or dfukcn, r, dronken. 

L, 58/0. r, a regiment of foot in a legion, which confide^ of 
ten cohorts. See Kenoet, Rom. Ant. Part ii. B. iv. c. 5. 

L. 64, n. 2, A^i/— Thefe were called Hexaphori, from Gr* £|; 
fix, and ft^a, to bear or carry. See Sat. vii. 1. 141 « n* 

L. 1029 n. /or infranchifed ilave> r. the fon of an infranchifed 
ilave ; and a^J, at the end of the note— Libertinus iignifiea 
the fon of a bondman, who had been made free, or the in- 
franchifed bondman himfelf— the ufual word fiu: the latter U 
liber tus. 

L. 106, n. 1. 16, /or 17, r.7. 

Jb. n. 1. 18, ^/^r— the third rule above, ii^i/— -which is dually 
applicable to the numeral noun, when it Hands alone. See 
AiNsw. on the Roman ccHns, &c. according to whom, the 
feflertium was in value 81. i sc 5! d. 

L. 107, n. a^id'-^condu&Rs, taken to hire-~i. e. by Corvinus^ 
to be fed and tended. 

L. 129, n. 2, add — Titulos, marks of dignity and honour, fuch 
as infcriptions on flatues or monuments. Comp. Sat. vi. 1. 929^ 
and note. See Sat. x. 1. 57, n. i. 

Sat. II. 

L. 74, mountain — vulgar, read and that mountain-vulgart 
J*. 90, n. ad hn./or Enallage, r, Hypallage. 

Sat. III. 

L. 12, n. 2, 1. 16, /or was, read were* 

L. 14, n. 1. 12, /or Sire, r. is. 

L. 42, n. 1. Sy/or viii. r. vi. and I. 54—5, n. ad (in,/orvu r.i. 

ii. 15^2, n. 2, /or each legion or regiment, &c. r. each legion^ 

which coniiited of ten regiments or cohorts. See Sat. i. 

1. 58, n. 
L. 200, n. 1. 2, /or art, r. are. 
Ii. 209, r. and yet all that nothing. Sec. 
Ii, 221-^2, n. 1. j,/2»r 51, r. 52. 

Sat. IV. 
L. 6, /or wilL read m^y* 

Sat. V. 
vArgumentj n. 1. l,/ora%\fi^f read atioi;^ 
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L. 9. n. add^-OT than follow the method which I propofe ? 
Comp. 1. 10, II. — I fhould obferve, that fome &re for inter- 

'■ preting; injoria ceonae by injuriora cceufi^ : fo Grangius, who 
refers to Virg. Mii. iii. z^6, hijuria Cfedift— ^pro-cade iaju- 
riofa ; but I cannot think that this comes ap to the pointy a» 
the reader may fee by confultthg the pafTage, which the Del- 
phin intef|ifeter expounds by injufia csedis nobis illataB-r-aiid 
fo I conceive it ought to be 1 tnd if fo^ it is no preieeiient for 
.changing injuria cusnse into iDJUfiofa ccena. However* it it 
certain that this is adopted in the Variorum edition of Sckr«. 
ireHus^ — ^TaAtine tibi ed injuriofa & contumeliofa co^n^ ; ut 
pf'i»{>ter earn torptifimum adulatorf m velis agere, & tot aial^, 
.. tob o^^ix>bria Sc contomelias potiiis jperferre velis, qaani men* 
'- Hitcare/ Lobin. To this purpoie MarfhalU Prateus, and 
' Gtlers. ])oabt)e^ this gives an excellent feofe to the pa^ge ; 
'■ but then this is come at, by fappoiii^ that Juvenal iays one 
thing and ikteans another : fer he fayjl, i^uriaco^nse^^itermlly, 
the injury of a fupper — ^i. e. the injury fuftained by Naevolus, 
the incUgnity and affronts which he met with when he went 10 
Virro'ft «aiile. The poet aflos— tttntine injuria, not tantkie 
coet^7 K^e^Kfiing, as I conceive, a farcafm on the paca£xe for 
his ^^tendaiic^ where he was fure to imdergo all oianner of 
contempt and ill treatment, as llho«t^ he were fo ab^e(S as to 
pl'efer ^s, and hold it in. high efliimation, in compariihn wiih 
theway of life which Juvenal recomnvends as more honour- 
able. Hcfnce the explanation ofthe pa£&ge which I have aho^e 
given, appearii to me to be moil like the poet's meaning, as it 
exadlly coincides with his manner of expreffion. I would 
iaftly obferve, that Prateus, Delph. edit, interprets — tantine 
injuria coense ? by— an tanti ell contumelia convivii? 

L. 50, add'Xhx, following note— 

— Getic, ^c] The Getes were neighbours to the Scyfhians ; 
their country was very cold, and their frofts exceedingly fe- 
verc. 

L. 61, n. 1. 4,/^^* 109, r. 108. 

Sat. VI. 

L. 71, r, Urbicas excites laughter in an interlude> by the gef- 

tures 
Of Atellan Autonoe; Sec. 

L. 71. Excites laughter.l i. e. While he reprefents, in a ridicu* 
lous manner, the part of Autonoe, in fome interlude written 
on the fubjeil of her ilory, in the Atellan ftyle ; the drift ef 
which was to turn ferious matters into jell, in order to make the 
fpedators laugh. — Something like what we call burlefque. 

L. 72. JtellanJ] r. This fpecies of interlude was called Atel- 
lan, from Atella, a city of the Ofci, where it was firft in- 
vented. It was a kind of Latin drama,^ full of jokes, ban- 
ters^ 



CORRECTIONS and ADDITIONS to Vot.I. 

ttrs, and. merriments (ice Ain$w.) the origin whereof 
may be feeo in Liv. Lib. vii« c. 2. See alfo Ant Unhr. Ifift. 
vol. xii. p. 34» note L. 

L. yz, n. 1. 3, /of a pfay, r, an exodium, or &rce« 

L. i$2,/or or, r. and. 

L. 230,/^ ftep-mother, r. mother-in-law* 

lb. n. 1. 1, ditto. 

L. 26$9/er (he takes the woman's attire> r. a female h€ad-dre(s 
is taken. 

Female heaJ-dre/sJ] Scaphium.— From this feems derived 
the Fr. efcofHon, which Boy er explains by coiiFure de tete 
pour des femmes— hence, perhaps, Engl. coif. See Ainsw. 
Scaphium — and Marfhall in loc. 

Is taken,'] Sumitur. — ^i. e. When the lady puts off her 
heavy helmet (I. 261) and takes, i.e. puts on, her coif» 
Br female head-drefs, thus changing from the appearance of 
a fierce gladiator to that of a delicate female, the fight mud 
be highly ridiculous ; — ride, laugh— q. d. afpice & ride.— 
Comp. 1. 260. 

L. 2TT»for retigantur, r. retegantur. 

L. 345, n, \.Qjfor who, f. whom. 

L. 3^7* for will begin, r. begins. 

L. 355, n. 1. 2, for is, r. are. 

L. /fiZyfor repetit, r. relegit. 

L. 493, r. what is here the fault of the girl. 

L. 5 13, add noie. A broken fiell,'\ Which he made ttfe of b]^ 
way of knife. , 

L. S^S^for we, r. the. 

Sat. VIL * 

L. 2, read hath regarded, 

L. 15, n. 2, r. Bithynia. 

L. 49, r. turn up. 

L. I45>y^r thin, r. mean. 

L. 150, r. Vedi. 

L. 213, n, 1. lyfor matter's, r. mafters. 

Sat. VIII. 

L. jj, n. 1. ^ifor you muft, r^/7^(hould, 

L. 79, n. ]. I, r. a trudy guardian. 

L. 94, n. 1. I , r. CofTutianus. 

L. 1 1 g, for what, r. how great* 

L. 142, r. Wherefore to me boafl yourfelf accuftomed to 
fign, &c. 

lb. n. dele the note, and r. — Wherefore ^ ^c] Jadlas is here 
nnderftood — Qu6 mihi jadtas te folitum, &c.— -q. d. " It is 
*' of very little confequence, that you, who are in the habit 
•' of forging wills, ihould be boafting to me your nobility— 



